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CHAPTER IX. 
‘HER FATHER DID FUME.’ 


OPPRESSED, in spite of themselves, 
by a foresight of impending com- 
plications, Elfride and Stephen re- 
turned down the hill hand in hand. 
At the door they paused wistfully, 
like children late at school. 

Women accept their destiny more 
readily than men. Elfride had now 
resigned herself to the overwhelm- 
ing idea of her lover's sorry ante- 
cedents ; Stephen had not forgotten 
the trifling grievance that Elfride 
had known earlier admiration than 
his own. 

‘What was that young man’s 
name?’ he inquired. 

‘ Jethway ; a widow’s only son.’ 

‘I remember the family.’ 

‘She hates me now. She says 
I killed him.’ 

Stephen mused, and they entered 
the porch. 

‘Stephen, I only love you,’ she 
tremulously whispered. 

He pressed her fingers, and the 
trifling shadow passed away, to ad- 
mit again the mutual and more 
tangible trouble. 

VOL. XI. 


The study appeared to be the 
only room lighted up. They en- 
tered, each with a demeanour in- 
tended to conceal the inconcealable 
fact that reciprocal love was the 
dominant chord. Elfride perceived 
a man, sitting with his back to- 
wards herself, talking to her father. 
She would have retired, but Mr. 
Swancourt had seen her. 

‘Come in,’ he said; ‘it is only 
Martin Cannister, come for a copy 
of the register for poor Mrs. Jeth- 
way.’ 

Martin Cannister, the sexton, 
was rather a favourite with Elfride. 
He used to absorb her attention 
by telling her of his strange expe- 
riences in digging up after long 
years the bodies of persons he had 
known, and recognising them by 
some little sign, though in reality he 
had never recognised any. He had 
shrewd small eyes, and a great 
wealth of double chin, which com- 
pensated in some measure for con- 
siderable poverty of nose. 

The appearance ofa slip of paper 
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in Cannister’s hand, and some shil- 
lings lying on the table in front of 
him, denoted that the business had 
been transacted, and the tenor of 
their conversation went to show 
that a summary of village news was 
now engaging the attention of par- 
ishioner and parson. 

Mr. Cannister stood up and 
touched his forehead over his eye 
with his finger, in respectful saluta- 
tion of Elfride, gave half as much 
salute to Stephen (whom he, in 
common with other villagers, had 
never for a moment recognised), 
then sat down again and resumed 
his discourse. 

‘Where had I got on to, sir?’ 

‘To driving the pile,’ said Mr. 
Swancourt. 

‘The pile ’twas. So, as I was 
saying, Nat was driving the pile in 
this manner, as I might say.’ Here 
Mr. Cannister held his walking- 
stick scrupulously vertical with his 
left hand, and struck a blow with 
great force on the knob of the stick 
with his right. ‘ John was steady- 
ing the pile so, as I might say.’ 
Herehegavethestick a slight shake, 
and looked firmly in the various 
eyes around to see that before pro- 
ceeding farther his listeners well 
grasped the subject at that stage. 
‘Well, when Nat had struck some 
half-dozen blows more upon the 
pile, ’a stopped for a second or 
two. John, thinking he had done 
striking, put his hand upon the top 
o’ the pile to gie en a pull, and see 
if ’a were firm in the ground.’ Mr. 
Cannister spread his hand over the 
top of the stick, completely cover- 
ing it with his palm. ‘ Well, so to 
speak, Nat hadn’t maned to stop 
striking, and when John had put 
his hand upon the pile, the bee- 
tle— 

*O, dreadful !’ said Elfride. 

‘ The beetle was already coming 
down, you see, sir. Nat just caught 
sight of his hand, but couldn’t stop 
the blow in time. Down came the 
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beetle upon poor John Smith’s 
hand, and squashed en to a pummy.’ 

‘ Dear me, dear me! poor fellow!’ 
said the vicar, with an intonation 
like the Groans of the Wounded in 
a pianoforte performance of the 
‘ Battle of Prague.’ 

‘ John Smith the master-mason ?” 
cried Stephen hurriedly. 

‘Ay, no other; and a better- 
hearted man God A’mighty never 
made.’ 

*Is he so much hurt ? 

‘T have heard,’ said Mr. Swan- 
court, not noticing Stephen, ‘that 
he has a son in London—a very 
promising young fellow—who has 
been helped forward a little by 
Lord Luxellian.’ 

‘Is he really so much hurt?’ re- 
peated Stephen. 

‘A beetle couldn’t hurt very lit- 
tle. Well, sir, good-night t’ ye; and 
ye, sir ; and you, miss, I’m sure.’ 

Mr. Cannister had been mak- 
ing unnoticeable motions of with- 
drawal, and by the time this fare- 
well remark came from his lips he 
was just outside the door of the 
room. He tramped along the hall, 
stayed more than a minute endea- 
vouring to close the door proper!y, 
and then was lost to their hearing. 

Stephen had meanwhile turned 
and said to the vicar : 

‘ Please excuse me this evening. 
I must leave. John Smith is my 
father.’ 

The rector did not comprehend 
at first. 

‘ What did you say?’ he inquired. 

‘John Smith is my father,’ said 
Stephen deliberately. 

A surplus tinge of redness rose 
from Mr. Swancourt’s neck and 
came round over his face, the lines 
of his features became more firmly 
defined, and his lips seemed to get 
thinner. It was evident that a 
series of little circumstances, hither- 
to unheeded, were now fitting them- 
selves together, and forming a lucid 
picture in Mr. Swancourt’s mind in 
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such a manner as to render useless 
farther explanation on Stephen’s 
art. 

‘Indeed,’ the vicar said, in a 
voice dry and without inflection. 

This being a word which depends 
entirely upon its tone for its mean- 
ing, Mr. Swancourt’s enunciation 
was equivalent to no expression at 
all. 

‘I have to go now,’ said Stephen, 
with an agitated bearing, and a 
movement as if he scarcely knew 
whether he ought to run off or stay 
longer. ‘On my return, sir, will 
you kindly grant me a few minutes’ 
private conversation ? 

‘Certainly. Though antecedently 
it does not seem possible that there 
can be anything of the nature of 
private business between us.’ 

Mr. Swancourt put on his straw 
hat, crossed the drawing-room, into 
which the moonlight was shining, 
and stepped out of the French win- 
dow into the verandah. It required 
no farther effort to perceive what, 
indeed, reasoning might have fore- 
told as the natural colour of a mind 
whose pleasures were taken amid 
genealogies, good dinners, and pa- 
trician reminiscences, that Mr. 
Swancourt’s prejudices were too 
strong for his generosity, and that 
Stephen’s moments as his friend 
and equal were numbered, or had 
even now ceased. 

Stephen moved forward as if he 
would follow the vicar, then as if 
he would not, and in absolute per- 
plexity whither to turn himself, 
went awkwardly to the door. EI- 
fride followed lingeringly behind 
him. Before he had receded two 
yards from the doorstep, Unity and 
Ann the housemaid came home 
from their visit to the village. 

* Have you heard anything about 
John Smith? ‘The accident is not 
so bad as was reported, is it?’ said 
Elfride intuitively. 

*O,no; the doctor say it is only 
a bad bruise.’ 
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‘I thought so! cried Elfride 
gladly. 

‘He say that, although Nat be- 
lieve he did not check the beetle 
as it came down, he must have done 
so without knowing it—checked it 
very considerable too ; for the full 
blow would have knocked his hand 
abroad, and in reality it is only 
made black-and-blue like. 

‘How thankful I am’ said Ste- 
phen. 

The perplexed Unity looked at 
him with her mouth rather than 
with her eyes. 

‘ That will do, Unity,’ said Elfride 
magisterially ; and the two maids 
passed on. 

‘Elfride, do you forgive me? 
said Stephen, with a faint smile. 
‘No man is fair in love? and he 
took her fingers lightly in his 
own. 

With her head thrown sideways 
in the Greuze attitude she looked 
a tender reproach at his doubt, and 
pressed his hand. Stephen return- 
ed the pressure threefold, then 
hastily went off to his father’s cot- 
tage by the wall of Endelstow Park. 

‘Elfride, what have you to say 
to this ?’ inquired her father, com- 
ing up immediately Stephen had 
retired. 

With feminine quickness she 
grasped at any straw that would 
enable her to plead his cause. ‘ He 
had told me of it,’ she faltered ; ‘ so 
that it is not a discovery in spite of 
him. He was just coming in to 
tell you.’ 

‘ Coming to tell! Why hadn't he 
already told? I object as much, 
if not more, to his underhand con- 
cealment of this, than I do to the 
fact itself. It looks very much like 
his making a fool of me, and of 
you too. You and he have been 
about together, and corresponding 
together in a way I don’t at all ap- 
prove of—in a most unseemly way. 
You should have known how im- 
proper such conduct is. A woman 
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can’t be too careful not to be seen 
alone with I don’t know who.’ 

‘You saw us, papa, and have 
never said a word.’ 

‘My fault, of course; my fault. 
What the deuce could I be thinking 
of. He, a villager’s son; and we, 
Swancourts. We have been coming 
to nothing for centuries, and now 
I believe we have got there. What 
shall I next invite here, I wonder !’ 

Elfride began to cry at this very 
unpropitious aspect of affairs. ‘O 
papa, papa, forgive me and him. We 
care so much for one another, papa 
—O, so much! And what he was 
going to ask you is, if you will allow 
of an engagement between us till 
he is a gentleman as good as you. 
We are not in a hurry, dear papa ; 
we don’t want in the least to marry 
now ; not until he is richer. Only 
will you let us be engaged, because 
I love him so, and he loves me!’ 

Mr. Swancourt’s feelings were a 
little touched by this appeal, and 
he was annoyed that such should 
be the case. ‘Certainly not!’ he 
replied. He pronounced the in- 
hibition lengthily and sonorously, 
so that the ‘not’ sounded like 
*n-0-0-0-t |’ 

‘No, no, no ; don’t say it!’ 

‘Foh! A fine story. It is not 
enough that I have been deluded 
and disgraced by having him here, 
—the son of one of my village pea- 
sants—but now I am to make him 
my son-in-law ! Heavens above us, 
are you mad, Elfride ?” 

‘ You have seen his letters come 
to me ever since his first visit, pa- 
pa, and you knew they were a sort 
of—love-letters ; and since he has 
been here you have let him be 
alone with me almost entirely ; and 
you guessed, you must have guess- 
ed, what we were thinking of, and 
doing, and you didn’t stop him. 
Next to love-making comes love- 
winning, and you knew it would 
come to that, papa.’ 

The vicar parried this common- 
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sense thrust. ‘I know—since you 
press me so—I know I did guess 
some childish attachment might 
arise between you; I own I did 
net take much trouble to prevent 
it, but I have not particularly 
countenanced it; and, Elfride, how 
can you expect that I should now? 
It is impossible ; no father in Eng- 
land would hear of such a thing.’ 

‘ But he is the same man, papa ; 
the same in every particular; and 
how can he be less fit for me than 
he was before?” 

‘He appeared a young man with 
well-to-do friends, and a little pro- 
perty ; but having neither, he is an- 
other man.’ 

‘You inquired nothing about 
him ?’ 

‘ ITwent by Hewby’s introduction. 
He should have told me. So should 
the young man himself; of course 
he should. I consider it a most 
dishonourable thing to come into 
a man’s house like a treacherous I 
don’t know what.’ 

‘But he was afraid to tell you, 
and so should I have been. He 
loved me too well to like to run the 
risk. And as to speaking of his 
friends on his first visit, I don’t see 
why he should have done so at all. 
He came here on business: it was 
no affair of ours who his parents 
were. And then he knew that if he 
told you he would never be asked 
here, and would perhaps never see 
me again. And he wanted to see 
me. Who can blame him for try- 
ing, by any means, to stay near me 
—the girl he loves? All is fair in 
love. I have heard you say so your- 
self, papa ; and you yourself would 
have done just as he has—so would 
any man.’ 

‘And any man, on discovering 
what I have discovered, would also 
do as I do, and mend my mistake ; 
that is, get shot of him again, as 
soon as the laws of hospitality will 
allow.’ But Mr. Swancourt then re- 
membered he was a Christian. ‘1 
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would not, for the world, seem to 
turn him out of doors,’ he added ; 
‘but I think he will have the tact 
to see that he cannot stay long after 
this, with good taste.’ 

‘He will, because he’s a gentle- 
man. See how graceful his man- 
ners are,’ Elfride went on; though 
perhaps Stephen’s manners, like 
the feats of Euryalus, owed their 
attractiveness in her eyes rather to 
the attractiveness of his person than 
to their own excellence. 

‘ Ay; anybody can be what you 
call graceful, if he lives a little time 
in a city, and keeps his eyes open. 
And he might have picked up his 
gentlemanliness by going to the 
galleries of theatres, and watching 
stage drawing-room manners. He 
reminds me of one of the worst 
stories I ever heard in my life.’ 

‘What story was that?’ 

*O no, no! I wouldn’t tell you 
such an improper matter for the 
world ! 

‘If his father and mother had 
lived in the north or east of Eng- 
land,’ gallantly persisted Elfride, 
though her sobs began to interrupt 
her articulation, ‘anywhere but 
here—you—would have—only re- 
gurded—/im, and not them. His 
station—would have—been what 
—his profession makes it,—and 
not fixed by—his father’s humble 
position—at all; whom he never 
hves with—now. And it is clever 
and—honourable —of him, to be 
the best of his family.’ 

‘Yes. “Let a beast be lord of 
beasts, and his crib shall stand at 
the king’s mess.”’ 

* You insult me, papa !’ she burst 
out. ‘You do, you do! He is my 
own Stephen, he is ! 

‘That may or may not be true, 
Elfride,’ returned her father, again 
uncomfortably agitated in spite of 
himself. ‘ You confuse future pro- 
babilities with present facts,—what 
the young man may be with what 
he is. We must look at what he is, 
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not what an improbable degree of 
success in his profession may make 
him. The case is this: the son of 
a working-man in my parish—a 
youth who has not yet advanced so 
far into life as to have any income 
of his own deserving the name, and 
therefore of his father’s degree as 
regards station—wants to be en- 
gaged to you. His family are living 
in precisely the same spot in Eng- 
land as yours, so throughout this 
county—which is the world to us 
—you would always be known as 
the wife of Jack Smith the mason’s 
son, and not under any circum- 
stances as the wife of a London 
professional man. It is the draw- 
back, not the compensating fact, 
that is talked of always. There, say 
no more. You may argue all night, 
and prove what you will ; I’ll stick 
to my words.’ 

Elfride looked silently and hope- 
lessly out of the window with large 
heavy eyes and wet cheeks. 

‘I call it great temerity—and 
long to call it audacity—in Hewby,’ 
resumed her father. ‘I never heard 
such a thing—giving such a hobble- 
dehoy native of this place such an 
introduction to me as he did. Na- 
turally you were deceived as well 
as I was. I don’t blame you at all, 
so far.’ He went and searched for 
Mr. Hewby’s original letter. ‘ Here’s 
what he said to me: “ Rev. Sir,— 
Agreeably to your request of the 
18th instant, I have arranged to sur- 
vey and make drawings,” et cetera. 
“My assistant, Mr. Stephen Smith” 
—assistant, you see, he called him, 
and naturally I understood it to 
mean a sort of partner. Why didn’t 
he say “clerk” ? 

* They never call them clerks in 
that profession, because they do 
not write. Stephen—Mr. Smith 
—told me so. So that Mr. Hewby 
simply used the accepted word.’ 

* Let me speak, please, Elfride ! 
« “My assistant, Mr. Stephen Smith, 
will leave London by the early 
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train to-morrow morning . . . many 
thanks for your proposal to accom- 
modate him .. . you may put every 
confidence in him, and may rely 
upon his discernment in the matter 
of church architecture.” Well, I 
repeat that Hewby ought to be 
ashamed of himself for making so 
much of a poor lad of that sort.’ 

‘ Professional men in London,’ 
Elfride murmured, ‘don’t know 
anything about their clerks’ fathers 
and mothers. They have assist- 
ants who come to their offices and 
shops for years, and hardly even 
know where they live. What they 
can do—what profits they can 
bring the firm—that’s all London 
men care about. And that is help- 
ed in him by his faculty of being 
uniformly pleasant.’ 

‘ Uniform pleasantness is rather 
a defect than a faculty. It shows 
that a man hasn’t sense enough to 
know whom to despise.’ 

‘It shows that he acts by faith 
and not by sight, as those you 
claim succession from directed.’ 

‘That’s some more of what he’s 
been telling you, I suppose. Yes, 
I was inclined to suspect him, be- 
cause he didn’t care about sauces 
of any kind. I always did doubt a 
man’s being a gentleman if his pa- 
late had no acquired tastes. An 
unedified palate is the irrepressible 
cloven foot of the upstart. The 
idea of my bringing out a bottle of 
my ’40 Martinez—only eleven of 
them left now—to a man who 
didn’t know it from eighteenpenny! 
Then the Latin line he gave to 
end my quotation ; it was very cut- 
and-dried, very ; or I, who haven't 
looked into a classical author for 
the last eighteen years, shouldn’t 
have remembered it. Well, Elfride, 
you had better go to your room ; 
you'll get over this bit of tom- 
foolery in time.’ 

‘No, no, no, papa,’ she moan- 
ed. For of all the miseries at- 
taching to miserable love, the worst 
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is the misery of thinking that the 
passion which is the cause of them 
all may cease. 

‘Elfride,’ said her father, with 
rough friendliness, ‘I have an ex- 
cellent scheme on hand, which I 
cannot tell you ofnow. A scheme 
to benefit you and me. It has been 
thrust upon me for some little’time 
—-yes, thrust upon me—but I didn’t 
dream of its value till this after- 
noon, when the revelation came. 
I should be most unwise to refuse 
to entertain it.’ 

‘I don’t like that word,’ she re- 
turned wearily. ‘You have lost 
so much already by schemes. Is it 
those wretched mines again ?’ 

‘No; not a mining scheme.’ 

‘ Railways ?” 

‘Nor railways. It is like those 
mysterious offers we see advertised, 
by which any gentleman with no 
brains at all may make so much a 
week without risk, trouble, or soil- 
ing his fingers. However, I am 
intending to say nothing till it is 
settled, though I will just say thus 
much, that you soon may have 
other fish to fry than to think of 
Stephen Smith. Remember, I have 
no wish to be angry, but friendly, 
to the young man ; for your sake 
I'll regard him as a friend in a cer- 
tain sense. But this is enough; in 
a few days you will be quite my 
way of thinking. There, now go 
to your bedroom. Unity shall bring 
you up some supper. I wish you 
not to be here when he comes 
back.’ 


CHAPTER X. 


‘ BENEATH THE SHELTER OF AN 
AGED TREE.’ 

STEPHEN retraced his steps to- 
wards the cottage he had visited 
only two or three hours previously. 
He drew near and under the rich 
foliage growing about the outskirts 
of Endelstow Park, the spotty 
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lights and shades from the shining 
moon maintaining a race over his 
head and down his back in an end- 
less gambol. When he crossed the 
plank bridge and entered the gar- 
den-gate, he saw an_ illuminated 
figure coming from the enclosed 
plot towards the house on the other 
side. It was his father, with his 
hand in a sling, taking a general 
moonlight view of the garden, and 
particularly of a plot of the youngest 
of young turnips, previous to clos- 
ing the cottage for the night. 

He saluted his son with custom- 
ary force. ‘Hallo, Stephen! We 
should ha’ been in bed in anotherten 
minutes. Come to see what's the 
matter wi’ me, I suppose, my lad ? 

The doctor had been and gone, 
and the hand had been pronounced 
as injured but slightly, though it 
would of course have been consi- 
dered a far more serious case if 
Mr. Smith had been a richer man. 
Stephen’s anxious inquiry drew 
forthsexpressions of regret at the 
inconvenience that would be oc- 
casioned by doing nothing for the 
next two days, rather than of con- 
cern for the pain of the accident. 
Together they entered the house. 

John Smith—brown as autumn 
as to skin, white as winter as to 
clothes—was a satisfactory speci- 
men of the village artificer in stone. 
In common with most rural me- 
chanics, he had too much indi- 
viduality to be a typical ‘ working- 
man’—- the resultant from that con- 
stant pebble-like attrition with his 
kind, only to be experienced in 
large towns, which metamorphoses 
the unit Self into a decimal fraction 
of the unit Class. 

There was not the speciality in 
his labour which distinguishes the 
handicraftsmen of towns. Though 
only a mason, strictly speaking, 
he was not above handling a 
brick, if bricks were the order of 
the day; or a slate or tile, ifa roof 
had to be covered before the wet 
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weather set in, and nobody was 
near who could do it better. In- 
deed, on one or two occasions in 
the depth of winter, when frost pe- 
remptorily forbids all use of the 
trowel, making foundations to set- 
tle, stones to fly, and mortar to 
crumble, he had taken to felling 
and sawing trees. Moreover, he 
had practised gardening in his own 
plot for so many years, that on an 
emergency he might have made a 
living by that calling. 

Probably the countryman was 
was not such an accomplished arti- 
ficer in a particular direction as his 
town brethren in the trades. But 
he was, in truth, like the clumsy 
pin-maker who made the whole 
pin, despised by Adam Smith and 
respected by Macaulay, much more 
the artist than they. 

Appearing now, indoors, by the 
light of the candle, his stalwart 
healthiness was a sight to see. His 
beard was close and knotted as that 
of a chiselled Hercules ; his shirt- 
sleeves were partly rolled up, his 
waistcoat unbuttoned; the difference 
in hue between the snowy linen and 
the ruddy arms and face contrasting 
like the white of an egg and its 
yolk. Mrs. Smith, on hearing them 
enter, advanced from the pantry. 

Mrs. Smith was a matron whose 
countenance addressed itself to the 
mind rather than to the eye, though 
not exclusively. She retained her 
personal freshness even now, in the 
prosy afternoon-time of her life ; 
but what her features were prima- 
rily indicative of was a sound com- 
mon sense behind them; and asa 
whole, she appeared to carry with 
her a sort of argumentative com- 
mentary on her own existence. 

The details of the accident were 
then rehearsed by Stephen’s father, 
in the dramatic manner also com- 
mon to Martin Cannister, other 
individuals of the neighbourhood, 
and the rural world generally. Mrs. 
Smith threw in her sentiments be- 
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tween the acts, as Coryphzus of 
the tragedy, to make the descrip- 
tion complete. The story at last 
came to an end, as the longest 
will, and Stephen directed the con- 
versation into another channel. 

* Well, mother, they know every- 
thing about me now,’ he said 
quietly. 

‘Well done !’ replied his father ; 
‘now my mind’s at peace.’ 

‘I blame myself—I never shall 
forgive myself—for not telling them 
before,’ continued the young man. 

Mrs. Smith at this point ab- 
stracted her mind from the former 
subject. ‘I don’t see what you 
have to grieve about, Stephen,’ she 
said. ‘ People who accidentally get 
thick don’t, as a first heat, tell the 
history of their families.’ 

‘ Ye’ve done nowrong, certainly,’ 
said his father. 

‘No; but I should have spoken 
sooner. There’s more in this visit 
of mine than you think—a good 
deal more.’ 

*Not more than / think,’ Mrs. 
Smith replied, looking triumph- 
antly at him. Stephen blushed ; 
and his father looked from one to 
the other in a state of utter incom- 
prehension. 

‘She’s a pretty piece enough,’ 
Mrs. Smith continued, ‘ and very 
lady-like and clever too. But 
though she’s very well fit for you 
as far as that is, why, mercy ’pon 
me, what ever do you want any 
woman at all for yet ?” 

John made his naturally short 
mouth a long one, and wrinkled 
his forehead. ‘That’s the way the 
wind d’blow, is it ? he said. 

‘Mother,’ exclaimed Stephen, 
‘how absurdly you speak! Criti- 
cising whether she’s fit for me or 
no, as if there were room for doubt 
on the matter! Why, to marry her 
would be the great blessing of my 
life —socially and practically, as 
well as in other respects. No such 
good fortune as that, I’m afraid ; 
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she’s too far above me. Her family 
doesn’t want such country lads as 
I in it.’ 

‘Then if they don’t want you, 
I'd see them dead corpses before 
I'd jine ’em, and go to better fa- 
milies who do want you.’ 

‘ Ah, yes; but I could never put 
up with the distaste of being wel- 
comed among such people as you 
mean, whilst I could get indiffer- 
ence among such people as hers.’ 

‘What crazy twist o’ thinking 
woot come to next?’ said his mo- 
ther. ‘And come to that, she’s 
not a bit too high for you, or you 
too low for her. See how careful 
I be to keep myselfup. I'm sure 
I never stop for more than a minute 
together to talk to any journey- 
man’s people ; and I never invite 
anybody to our party o’Christmases 
who baint in business for them- 
selves. And I talk to several top- 
permost carriage people that come 
to my lord’s without saying mem 
or sir to ’em, and they take it as 
quiet as lambs.’ 

‘You curtseyed to the vicar, mo- 
ther ; and I wish you hadn’t.’ 

‘ But it was before he called me 
by my Christian name, or he would 
have got very little curtseying from 
me!’ said Mrs. Smith, bridling and 
sparkling with vexation. ‘You go 
on at me, Stephen, as if I were your 
worst enemy! What else could I 
do wi’ the man to get rid of him, 
banging it into me and your father 
by side and by seam, about what 
happened when he was a young 
feller at college, and I don’t know 
what-all; the tongue o’en flopping 
round his mouth like a mop-rag 
round adairy. ‘That a’ did, didn’t 
he, John? 

‘That’s about the size o’t,’ re- 
plied her husband. 

‘Every woman nowadays,’ re- 
sumed Mrs. Smith, ‘if she marry at 
all, must expect a father-in-law of 
a rank lower than her father. The 
men have gone up so, and the wo- 
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men have stood still. Every man 
you meet is more the dand than 
his father ; and you are just level 
wi’ her.’ 

‘ That’s what she thinks herself.’ 

‘It only shows her sense. I 
knew she was after ye, Stephen.’ 

‘ After me! Good gracious, what 
next 

‘And I really must say again 
that you ought not to be in such a 
hurry, and wait for a few years. 
You might go higher still then.’ 

‘The fact is, mother,’ said Ste- 
phen impatiently, ‘you don’t know 
anything about it. I shall never 
go higher, because I don’t want to, 
nor should I if I lived to be a hun- 
dred. As to you saying that she’s 
after me, I don’t like such a remark 
about her, for it implies a scheming 
woman, and a man worth scheming 
for, both of which are not only 
untrue, but ludicrously untrue, of 
this case. Isn’t it so, father?’ 

‘I’m afeared I don’t understand 
the matter well enough to gie my 
opinion,’ said his father, in the tone 
of the fox who had a cold and 
could not smell. 

‘She couldn’t have been very 
backward anyhow, considering the 
short time you have known her,’ 
said his mother. ‘ Well, I think that 
five years hence you'll be plenty 
young enough to think of such 
things. And really she can very 
well afford to wait, and will too, 
take my word. Living down in an 
out-step place like this, I am sure 
she ought to be very thankful that 
you took notice of her. She'd 
most likely have died an old maid 
if you hadn't turned up.’ 

‘All nonsense,’ said Stephen, 
but not aloud. 

‘A nice little thing she is,’ Mrs. 
Smith went on, in a more com- 
plaisant tone now that Stephen had 
been talked down ; ‘there’s not a 
word to say against her, I’ll own. 
I see her sometimes decked out 
like a horse going to Binegar fair, 
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and I admire her for’t. A perfect 
little lady. But people can’t help 
their thoughts, and if she’d learnt 
to make figures instead of letters 
when she was at school, ’twould 
have been better for her pocket ; for 
as I said, there never were worse 
times for such as she than now.’ 

‘Now, now, mother! said Ste- 
phen, with smiling deprecation. 

‘ But I will,’ said his mother, with 
asperity. ‘I don’t read the papers 
for nothing, and I know men all 
move up a stage by marriage. 
Men of her class, that is, parsons, 
marry squires’ daughters ; squires 
marry lords’ daughters ; lords marry 
dukes’ daughters; dukes marry 
queen’s daughters. All stages of 
gentlemen mate a stage higher; and 
the lowest stage of gentlewomen 
are left single, or marry out of their 
class.’ 

‘But you said just now, dear 
mamma—’ retorted Stephen, unable 
to resist the temptation of showing 
his mother her inconsistency. Then 
he paused. 

‘Well, what did I say? And 
Mrs. Smith prepared her lips for a 
new campaign. 

Stephen, regretting that he had 
begun, since a volcano might be the 
consequence, was obliged to go on. 

*You said I wasn’t out of her 
class just before.’ 

‘Yes, there, there! That's you ; 
that’s my own flesh and blood. 
I'll warrant that you'll pick holes 
in everything your mother says if 
you can, Stephen. You are just 
like your father for that ; take any- 
body’s part but mine. Whilst I am 
speaking and talking and trying 
and slaving away for your good, 
you are waiting to catch me out in 
that way. So you are in her class, 
but ’tis what her people would call 
marrying out of her class. Don’t be 
so quarrelsome, Stephen ! 

Stephen preserved a discreet si- 
lence, in which he was imitated by 
his father, and for several minutes 
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nothing was heard but the tick- 
ing of the green-faced case-clock 
against the wall. 

‘I’m sure,’ added Mrs. Smith, in 
a more philosophic tone, and as a 
terminative speech, ‘if there’d been 
so much trouble to get a husband 
in my time as there is in these days 
—when you must make a god-a’- 
mighty of a man to get en to hae 
ye—I’d have eat dirt wi’ a ladle 
before I’d ever have lowered my 
dignity to marry, or there’s no bread 
in nine loaves.’ 

The discussion now dropped, 
and as it was getting late, Stephen 
bade his parents farewell for the 
evening, his mother none the less 
warmly for their sparring; for 
although Mrs, Smith and Stephen 
were always contending, they were 
never at enmity. 

‘And possibly,’ said Stephen, ‘I 
may leave here altogether to-mor- 
row; I don’t know. So that if I 
shouldn’t call again before return- 
ing to London, don’t be alarmed, 
will you?” 

‘But didn’t you come for a fort- 
night ? said his mother. ‘And 
haven’t you a month’s holiday alto- 
gether? They are going to turn 
you out, ther ? 

‘Not at all. I may stay longer ; 
I may go. If I go, you had better 
say nothing about my having been 
here, for her sake. At what time 
of the morning does the carrier 
pass Endelstow-lane ?” 

‘Seven o'clock.’ 

And then he left them. His 
thoughts were, that should the vicar 
permit him to become engaged, to 
hope for an engagement, or in any 
way to think of his beloved Elfride. 
he might stay longer. Should he 
be forbidden to think of any such 
thing, he resolved to go at once. 
And the latter, even to young hope- 
fulness, seemed the more probable 
alternative. 

Stephen walked back to the vi- 
carage through the meadows, as he 
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had come, surrounded by the soft 
musical purl of the water through 
little weirs, the modest light of 
the moon, the freshening smell of 
the dews outspread around. It 
was a time when mere seeing is 
meditation, and meditation peace. 
Stephen was hardly philosopher 
enough to avail himself of Na- 
ture’s offer. His constitution was 
made up of very simple particulars ; 
one which, rare in the springtime 
of civilisations, seems to grow 
abundant as a nation gets older, 
individuality fades, and education 
spreads ; that is, his brain had ex- 
traordinary receptive powers, and 
not an atom ofcreativeness. Quick- 
ly acquiring any kind of knowledge 
he saw around him, and having a 
plastic adaptability more common 
in woman than in man, he changed 
colour like a chameleon as the so- 
ciety he found himself in assumed 
a higher and more artificial tone. 
He had not an original idea, and 
yet there was scarcely an idea to 
which, under proper training, he 
could not have added a respectable 
correlative. 

He saw nothing outside himself 


to-night ; and what he saw within 


was a weariness to his flesh. Yet 
to a dispassionate observer, his pre- 
tensions to Elfride, though rather 
premature, were far from absurd as 
marriages go, unless the accident- 
al proximity of poor but honest 
parents could be said to make 
them so. 

The clock struck eleven when 
he entered the house. Elfride had 
been waiting with scarcely a move- 
ment since he had left. Before he 
had spoken to her she caught sight 
of him passing into the study with 
her father. She saw that he had by 
some means obtained the private 
interview he desired. 

A nervous headache had been 
growing on the excitable girl dur- 
ing the absence of Stephen, and now 
she could do nothing beyond go- 
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ing up again to her room as she had 
done before. Instead of lying down, 
she sat again in the darkness with- 
out closing the door, and listened 
with a beating heart to every sound 
from downstairs. The servants had 
gone to bed. She ultimately heard 
the two men come from the study 
and cross to the dining -room, 
where supper had been lingering 
for more than an hour. The door 
was left open, and she found that 
the meal, such as it was, passed off 
between her father and her lover 
without any remark, save common- 
places as to cucumbers and melons, 
their wholesomeness and culture, 
uttered in a stiff and formal way. 
It seemed to prefigure failure. 
Shortly afterwards Stephen came 
upstairs to his bedroom, and was 
almost immediately followed by her 
father, who also retired for the 
night. Not inclined to get a light, 
she partly undressed and sat on 
the bed, where she remained in 
pained thought for some time, pos- 
sibly an hour. Then rising to close 
her door previous to fully unrob- 
ing, she saw a streak of light shin- 
ing across the landing. Her father’s 
door was closed, and he could be 
heard snoring regularly. The light 
came from Stephen’s room, and the 
slight sounds also coming thence 
emphatically denoted what he was 
doing. In the perfect silence she 
could hear the closing of a lid and 
the clicking of a lock,—he was 
fastening his hat box. Then the 
buckling of straps and the click of 
another key,—that was from his 
portmanteau. With trebled fore- 
boding she opened her door softly, 
and went towards his. One sensa- 
tion pervaded her to distraction. 
Stephen, her handsome youth and 
darling, was going away, and she 
might never see him again except 
in secret and in sadness—perhaps 
never more. At any rate, she could 
no longer wait till the morning to 
hear the result of the interview, 
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as she had intended. She flung her 
dressing-gown round her, tapped 
lightly at his door, and whispered, 
‘Stephen!’ 

He came instantly, opened the 
door and stepped out. 

‘Tell me; are we to hope?’ 

He replied in a broken whisper, 
and a tear approached its outlet, 
though none fell. 

‘I am not to think of such a 
preposterous thing—that’s what he 
said. And I am going to-morrow. 
I should have called you up to bid 
you good-bye.’ 

‘But he didn’t say you were to 
go—O Stephen, he didn’t say that?” 

‘No; not in words. But I can- 
not stay.’ 

*O don’t, don’t go! Do come 
and let us talk. Let us come down 
to the drawing-room for a few 
minutes ; he will hear us here.’ 

She preceded him down the 
staircase with the taper light in her 
hand, looking unnaturally tall and 
thin in the long dove-coloured 
dressing-gown she wore. She did 
not stop to think of the propriety 
or otherwise of this midnight in- 
terview under such circumstances. 
She thought that the tragedy of 
her life was beginning, and, for the 
first time almost, felt that her ex- 
istence might have a grave side, 
the shade of which enveloped and 
rendered invisible the delicate gra- 
dations of custom and punctilio. 
Elfride softly opened the drawing- 
room door and they both went in. 
When she had placed the candle 
on the table, he enclosed her with 
his arms, dried her eyes with his 
handkerchief, and kissed their lids. 

‘Stephen, it is over—happy love 
is over ; and there is no more sun- 
shine now!’ 

‘T will make a fortune, and come 
to you, and have you. Yes, I will.’ 

‘Papa will never hear of it— 
never, never! You don’t know 
him. Ido. He is either biassed 
in favour of a thing, or prejudiced 
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against it. Argument is powerless 
against either feeling.’ 

*No; I won't think of him so,’ 
said Stephen. ‘If I appear before 
him some time hence as a man of 
established name he will accept 
me—lI know he will. He is nota 
wicked man.’ 

‘No, he is not wicked. But you 
say “some time hence,” as if it 
were no time. To you, among 
bustle and excitements, it will be 
comparatively a short time perhaps ; 
O to me it will be its real length 
trebled! Every summer will be a 
year—autumn a year—winter a 
year! O Stephen; and you may 
forget me ? 

Forget: that was, and is, the 
real sting of waiting to mimosa- 
hearted woman. The remark a- 
woke in Stephen the converse fear. 
‘You too may be persuaded to give 
me up, when time has made me 
fainter in your memory. For re- 
member, your love for me must be 
nourished in secret; there will be 
no long visits from me to support 
you. Circumstances will always 
tend to obliterate me.’ 

‘Stephen,’ she said, filled with 
her own misgivings, and unheed- 
ing his last words, ‘there are 
beautiful women where you live— 
of course I know there are—and 
they may win you away from me.’ 
Her tears came visibly as she drew 
a mental picture of his faithless- 
ness. ‘And it won’t be your fault,’ 
she continued, looking into the 
candle with doleful eyes. ‘No. 
You will think that our family don’t 
want you, and get to include me 
with them. And there will be a 
vacancy in your heart, and some 
others will be let in.’ 

‘I could not, I would not. Elfie, 
do not be so full of forebodings.’ 

*O yes, they will,’ she replied. 
‘And you will look at them, not 
caring at first, and then you will 
look and be interested, and after 
a while you will think, “ Ah, they 


know all about city life, and as- 
semblies, and coteries, and the 
manners of the titled, and poor 
little Elfie, with all the fuss that’s 
made about her having me, doesn’t 
know about anything but a little 
house and a few cliffs and a space 
of sea, far away.” And then you'll 
be more interested in them, and 
they'll make you have them instead 
of me, on purpose to be cruel to 
me because I am silly, and they 
are clever and hate me. And I 
hate them too; yes, I do! 

Her impulsive words had power 
to impress him at any rate with the 
recognition of the uncertainty of 
all that is not accomplished. And, 
worse than that general feeling, 
there of course remained the sad- 
ness which arose from the special 
features of his own case. However 
remote a desired issue may be, the 
mere fact of having entered the 
groove which leads to it, cheers to 
some extent with a sense of ac- 
complishment. Had Mr. Swan- 
court consented to an engagement 
of no less length than ten years, 
Stephen would have been com- 
paratively cheerful in waiting; they 
would have felt that they were 
somewhere on the road to Cupid’s 
garden. But, with a possibility of 
a shorter probation, they had not 
as yet any prospect of the begin- 
ning ; the zero of hope had yet to 
be reached. Mr. Swancourt would 
have to revoke his formidable words 
before the waiting for marriage 
could even set in. And this was 
despair. 

‘I wish we could marry now,’ 
murmured Stephen, as an impos- 
sible fancy. 

‘So dolI,’ said she, also as if 
regarding an idle dream. ‘’Tis 
the only thing that ever does sweet- 
hearts good.’ 

‘Secretly would do, would it not, 
Elfie ? 

‘Yes, secretly would do; secret- 
ly would indeed be best,’ she said, 
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and went on reflectively : ‘ All we 
want is to render it absolutely im- 
possible for any future circum- 
stance to upset our future intention 
of being happy together; not to 
begin being happy now.’ 

‘Exactly,’ he murmured in a 
voice and manner the counterpart 
of hers. ‘To marry and part se- 
cretly, and live on as we are living 
now ; merely to put it out of any- 
body’s power to force you away 
from me, dearest.’ 

‘ Or you away from me, Stephen.’ 

‘Or me from you. It is possible 

to conceive a force of circumstance 
strong enough to make any woman 
in the world marry against her will: 
no conceivable pressure, up to tor- 
ture or starvation, can make a wo- 
man once married to her lover 
anybody else’s wife.’ 
. Now up to this point the idea of 
an immediate secret marriage had 
been held by both as an untenable 
hypothesis wherewith simply to be- 
guile a miserable moment. During 
a pause which followed Stephen’s 
last remark a fascinating percep- 
tion, then. an alluring conviction, 
flashed along the brain of both. 
The perception was that an imme- 
diate marriage cou/d be contrived ; 
the conviction, that such an act, in 
spite of its daring, its fathomless 
results, its deceptiveness, would be 
preferred by each to the life they 
must lead under any other condi- 
tions. 

The youth spoke first, and his 
voice trembled with the magnitude 
of the conception he was cherish- 
ing. ‘How strong we should feel, 
Elfride! going on our separate 
courses as before, without the fear 
of ultimate separation! O Elfride, 
think of it; think of it” 

It is certain that the young girl’s 
love for Stephen received a fanning 
from her father’s opposition which 
made it blaze with a dozen times 
the intensity it would have register- 
ed if left alone. Never were condi- 


tions more favourable for develop- 
ing a girl’s first passing fancy for 
a handsome boyish face—a fancy 
rooted in inexperience and nour- 
ished by seclusion—into a wild un- 
reflecting passion fervid enough for 
anything. All the elements of such 
a development were there, the chief 
one being hopelessness—a necessa- 
ry ingredient always to perfect the 
mixture of feelings united under 
the name of loving to distraction. 
‘We would tell papa soon, would 
we not? she inquired timidly. 
‘Nobody else need know. He 
would then be convinced that hearts 
cannot be played with; love en- 
couraged be ready to grow, love 
discouraged be ready to die, at a 
moment's notice. Stephen, do you 
not think that if marriages against 
a parent’s consent are ever justifi- 
able, they are when young people 
have been favoured up to a point, 
as we have, and then have had that 
favour suddenly withdrawn ?” 
‘Yes. It is not as if we had 
from the beginning acted in oppo- 
sition to your papa’s wishes. Only 
think, Elfie, how pleasant he was 
towards me but six hours ago! He 
liked me, praised me, never ob- 
jected to my being alone with you.’ 
‘I believe he mus¢like you now,’ 
she cried. ‘ And if he found that 
you irremediably belonged to me, 
he would own it, and help you. O 
Stephen, Stephen,’ she burst out 
again, as the remembrance of his 
packing came afresh to her mind, 
‘I cannot bear your going away 
like this! It is too dreadful. All 
I have been expecting miserably 
killed within me like this !’ 
Stephen flushed hot with impulse. 
‘I will not be a doubt to you— 
thought of you shall not be a misery 
to me!" he said. ‘We will be wife 
and husband before we part for 
long!’ 
She hid her face on his shoulder. 
‘ Anything to make sure!’ she whis- 
pered. 
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‘I did not like to propose it 
immediately,’ continued Stephen. 
‘It seemed to me—it seems to me 
now—like trying to catch you—a 
girl better in the world than I’ 

‘Not that, indeed! And am I 
better in worldly station? What's 
the use of have beens? We may 
have been something once; we are 
nothing now.’ 

Then they whispered long and 
earnestly together ; Stephen hesi- 
tatingly proposing this and that 
plan, Elfride modifying them, with 
quick breathings, and hectic flush, 
and unnaturally bright eyes. It 
was two o’clock before an arrange- 
ment was finally concluded. 

She then told him to leave her, 
giving him his light to go up to his 
own room. ‘They parted with an 
agreement not to meet again in the 
morning. After his door had been 
some time closed he heard her 
softly gliding into her chamber. 


CHAPTER XI. 


* JOURNEYS END IN LOVERS’ 
MEETING.’ 


STEPHEN lay watching the Great 
Bear; Elfride lay regarding a mo- 
notonous parallelogram of window 
blind. Neither slept that night. 

Early the next morning—that is 
to say, four hours after their stolen 
interview, and just as the earliest 
servant was heard moving about— 
Stephen Smith went downstairs, 
portmanteau in hand. Throughout 
the night he had intended to see 
Mr. Swancourt again, but the sharp 
rebuff of the previous evening ren- 
dered such an interview particularly 
distasteful. Perhaps there was an- 
other and less honest reason. He 
decided to put it off. Whatever of 
moral timidity or obliquity may 
have lain in such a decision, no 
perception of it was strong enough 
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to detain him. He wrote a note 
in his room, which stated simply 
that he did not feel happy in the 
house after Mr. Swancourt’s sudden 
veto on what he had favoured a 
few hours before ; but that he hoped 
a time would come, and that soon, 
when his original feelings of plea- 
sure as Mr. Swancourt’s guest might 
be recovered. 

He expected to find the down- 
stairs rooms wearing the gray and 
cheerless aspect that early morning 
gives to everything out of the sun. 
He found in the dining-room a 
breakfast laid, of which somebody 
had just partaken. 

Stephen gave the maid-servant 
his note of adieu. She stated that 
Mr. Swancourt rose early that morn- 
ing, and made an early breakfast. 
He was not going away that she 
knew of. 

Stephen partook of a remnant 
cup of coffee, left the house of his 
Love, and turned into the lane. It 
was so early that the shaded places 
still smelt like night-time, and the 
sunny spots had hardly felt the sun. 
The horizontal rays made every 
shallow dip in the ground to show 
as a well-marked hollow. Even the 
channel of the path was enough to 
throw shade, and the very stones 
of the road cast tapering dashes of 
darkness westward, as long as Jael’'s 
tent-nail. 

At a spot not more than a hun- 
dred yards from the vicar’s resi- 
dence, the lane leading thence 
crossed the high-road. Stephen 
reached the point of intersection, 
stood still and listened. Nothing 
could be heard save the lengthy 
murmuring-line of the sea upon the 
adjacent shore. He looked at his 
watch, and then mounted a gate, 
upon which he seated himself, to 
await the arrival of the carrier. 
Whilst he sat he heard wheels com- 
ing in two directions. 

The vehicle approaching on his 
right he soon recognised as the 
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carrier's. There were the accom- 
panying sounds of the owner’s voice 
and the smack of his whip, distinct 
in the still morning air, by which 
he encouraged his horses up the 
hill. The other set of wheels sound- 
ed from the lane Stephen had just 
traversed. On closer observation, 
he perceived that they were moving 
from the precincts of the ancient 
manor-house adjoining the vicarage 
grounds. A carriage then left the 
entrance-gates of the house, and 
wheeling round came fully in sight. 
It was a plain travelling carriage, 
with a small quantity of luggage, 
apparently a lady’s. The vehicle 
came to the junction of the four 
ways half a minute before the car- 
rier reached the same spot, and 
crossed directly in his front, pro- 
ceeding by the lane on the other 
side. 

Inside the carriage Stephen could 
just discern an elderly lady with a 
younger woman, who seemed to be 
her maid. The road they had ta- 
ken led to Stratleigh, a small water- 
ing-place eighteen miles north. 

He heard the manor-house gates 
swing again, and looking up saw 
another person leaving them, and 
walking off in the direction of the 
vicarage gates. ‘Ah, would that I 
were moving that way!’ felt he, 
parenthetically. The gentleman 
was tall, and resembled Mr. Swan- 
court in outiine and attire. He 
opened the vicarage gate and went 
in. Mr.Swancourt, then, it certainly 
was. Instead of remaining in bed 
that morning, Mr. Swancourt must 
have taken it into his head to see 
his new neighbour off on a journey. 

The carrier's conveyance had 
pulled up, and Stephen now handed 
in his portmanteau and mounted 
the shafts. ‘Who is that lady in 
the carriage ?’ he inquired indiffer- 
ently of the carrier. 

‘ That, sir,is Mrs. Troyton, a wid- 
der wi’ a mint o’ money. She's the 
owner of all that part of Endelstow 
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that is not Lord Luxellian’s. Only 
been here a short time—in short, 
since she came into it by law. The 
owner formerly was a terrible mys- 
terious party—never lived here— 
hardly ever was seen here except 
in the month of September.’ 

The horses were started again, 
and noise rendered farther dis- 
course a matter of too great exer- 
tion. Stephen crept inside under 
the tilt, and was seon lost in reverie. 

Three hours and a half of strain- 
ing up hills and jogging down 
brought them to St. Kirr’s, the 
market-town and_ railway-station 
nearest to Endelstow, and the place 
from which Stephen Smith had 
journeyed over the downs on the, 
to him, memorable winter evening 
at the beginning of the same year. 
The carrier’s van was so timed as 
to meet a passing up-train, which 
Stephen entered. Two or three 
hours’ railway travel through verti- 
cal cuttings in metamorphic rock, 
through oak copses rich and green, 
stretching over slopes and down 
delightful valleys, glens, and ravines 
sparkling with water, like many- 
rilled Ida, and he plunged amid the 
hundred and fifty thousand people 
comprising the town of Plymouth. 

There being some time upon his 
hands, he left his luggage at the 
cloak-room, and went on foot along 
Bedford-street to the nearest church. 
Here Stephen wandered among the 
multifarious tombstonesand looked 
in at the chancel window, dream- 
ing of something that was likely to 
transpire by the altar there in the 
course of the coming month. He 
turned away and ascended the Hoe, 
viewed the magnificent stretch of 
sea and massive promontories of 
land, but without particularly dis- 
cerning one feature of the varied 
perspective. He still saw that in- 
ner prospect—the event he hoped 
for in yonder church. The wide 
Sound, the Breakwater, the light- 
house on, far-off Eddystone, the 
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dark steam-vessels, brigs, barques, 
and schooners, either floating stilly 
or gliding with tiniest motion, were 
as the dream then; the dreamed-of 
event was as the reality. 

Soon Stephen went down from 
the Hoe, and returned in the di- 
rection whence he had come. 


That day was an irksome time 
at Endelstow vicarage. Neither 
father nor daughter alluded to the 
departure of Stephen. Mr. Swan- 
court’s manner towards her partook 
of the compunctious kindness that 
only arises from a misgiving as to 
the justice of some previous act. 

Either from lack of the capacity 
tograsp the whole coup a’ ei, or from 
a natural endowment for certain 
kinds of stoicism, women are cooler 
than men in critical situations of 
the passive form. Probably, in 
Elfride’s case at least, it was blind- 
ness to the greater contingencies 
of the future she was preparing for 
herself, which enabled her to ask 
her father in a quiet voice if he 
could give her a holiday soon, to 
ride to St. Kirr’s and go on to Ply- 
mouth. 

Now, she had only once before 
gone alone to Plymouth, and that 
was in consequence of some un- 
avoidable difficulty. Being a coun- 
try-girl, and a good, not to say a 
wild horsewoman, it had been her 
delight to canter, without the ghost 
of an attendant, over the twelve or 
fourteen miles of hard road inter- 
vening between their home and the 
station at St. Kirr’s, put up the 
horse, and go on the remainder of 
the distance by train, returning in 
the same manner in the evening. 
It was then resolved that, though 
she had successfully accomplished 
this journey once, it was not to be 
repeated without some attendance. 

But Elfride must not be con- 
founded with ordinary young-lady 
equestrians. The circumstances of 
her lonely and narrow life made it 
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imperative that in trotting about 
the neighbourhood she must trot 
alone, or else not at all. Usage 
soon rendered this perfectly natural 
to herself. Her father, who had 
had other experiences, did not 
much like the idea of a Swancourt, 
whose pedigree could be as distinct- 
ly traced as a thread in a skein of 
silk, scampering over the hills like 
a farmer’s daughter, even though 
he could habitually neglect her. 
But what with his not being able 
to afford her a regular attendant, 
and his inveterate habit of letting 
anything be to save himself trouble, 
the circumstance grew customary. 
And so there arose a chronic notion 
in the villagers’ minds that all ladies 
rode without an attendant, like 
Miss Swancourt, except a few who 
were sometimes visiting at Lord 
Luxellian’s. 

‘I don’t like your going to Ply- 
mouth alone, particularly going to 
St. Kirr’s on horseback. Why not 
drive, and take the man ?” 

‘It is not nice to be so over- 
looked.’ Worm’s company would 
not seriously have interfered with 
her plans, but it was her humour 
to go without him. 

‘When do you want to go?’ said 
her father. 

She only answered, ‘Soon.’ 

‘I will consider,’ he said. 

Only a few days elapsed before 
she asked again. A letter had 
reached her from Stephen. It had 
been timed to come on that day by 
special arrangement between them. 
In it he named the earliest morn- 
ing on which he could meet her in 
Plymouth. Her father had been 
on a journey to Stratleigh, and re- 
turned in unusual buoyancy of spirit. 
It was a good opportunity; and, 
since the dismissal of Stephen, her 
father had been generally in a mood 
to make small concessions, that he 
might steer clear of large ones con- 
nected with that outcast lover of 
hers. 
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‘Next Thursday week I am going 
trom home in a different direc- 
tion,’ said her father. ‘In fact, I 
shall leave home the night before. 
You might choose the same day, 
for they wish to take up the car- 
pets, or some such thing, I think. 
As I said, I don’t like you to be 
seen in a town on horseback alone ; 
but go if you will.’ 

Thursday week. Her father had 
named the very day that Stephen 
also had named that morning as 
the earliest on which it would be 
of any use to meet her ; that was, 
about fifteen days from the day on 
which he had left Endelstow. Fif- 
teen days—that fragment of dura- 
tion which has acquired such an 
interesting individuality from its 
connection with the English mar- 
riage-law. 

She involuntarily looked at her 
father so strangely, that on becom- 
ing conscious of the look she paled 
with embarrassment. Her father, 
too, looked confused. What was 
he thinking of ? 

There seemed to be a special 
facility offered her by a power ex- 
ternal to herself in the circumstance 
that Mr. Swancourt had proposed 
to leave home the night previous 
to her wished-for day. Her father 
seldom took long journeys; seldom 
slept from home except perhaps 
on the night following a remote 
Visitation. Well, she would not 
inquire too curiously into the rea- 
son of the opportunity, nor did he, 
as would have been natural, pro- 
ceed to explain it of his own accord. 
In matters of fact there had hither- 
to been no reserve between them, 
though they were not usually con- 
fidential in its full sense. But the 
divergence of their emotions on 
Stephen’s account had produced 
an estrangement which just at pre- 
sent went even to the extent of 
reticence on the most ordinary 
household topics. 

Elfride was almost unconscious- 
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ly relieved, persuading herself tha 
her father’s reserve on his business 
justified her in secrecy as regarded 
her own—a secrecy which was ne- 
cessarily a foregone decision with 
her. So anxious is a young con- 
science to discover a palliative, that 
the ex fost facto nature of a reason 
is of no account in excluding it. 

The intervening fortnight was 
spent by her mostly in walking by 
herself among the shrubs and trees, 
indulging sometimes in sanguine 
anticipations ; more, far more, fre- 
quently, in misgivings. All her 
flowers seemed dull of hue; her 
pets seemed to look wistfully into 
her eyes, as if they no longer stood 
in the same friendly relation to her 
as formerly. She wore melancholy 
jewelry, gazed at sunsets, and talk- 
ed to old men and women. It was 
the first time that she had had an 
inner and private world apart from 
the visible one about her. She 
wished her papa, instead of neglect- 
ing her even more than usual, would 
make some advance — just one 
word ; she would then tell all, and 
risk Stephen’s displeasure. ‘Thus 
brought round to the youth again, 
she saw him in her fancy, standing, 
touching her, his eyes full of sad 
affection, hopelessly renouncing his 
attempt because she had renounced 
hers ; and she could not recede. 

On the Wednesday she was to 
receive another letter. She had re- 
solved to let her father see the ar- 
rival of this one, be the conse- 
quences what they might: the dread 
of losing her lover by this deed of 
honesty prevented her acting upon 
the resolve. Five minutes before 
the postman’s expected arrival, she 
slipped out, and down the lane to 
meet him. She met him immedi- 
ately upon turning a sharp angle, 
which hid her from view in the 
direction of the vicarage. The man 
smilingly handed one missive, and 
was going on to hand another, a cir- 
cular from some tradesman. 

DD 
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‘No,’ she said ; ‘ take that on to 
the house.’ 

‘Why, miss, you are doing what 
your father has done for the last 
fortnight.’ 

She did not comprehend. 

‘Why, come to this corner, and 
take a letter of me every morning, 
all writ in the same handwriting, 
and letting any others for him go 
on to the house.’ And on the post- 
man went. 

No sooner had he turned the 
corner behind her back than she 
heard her father meet and address 
the man. She had saved her letter 
by two minutes. Her father audi- 
bly went through precisely the same 
performance as she had just been 
guilty of herself. 

This stealthy conduct of his was, 
to say the least, peculiar. 


Given an impulsive inconsequent 
girl, neglected as to her inner life 
by her only parent, and the follow- 
ing forces alive within her; to de- 
termine a resultant : 

First love, acted upon by a deadly 
fear of separation from its object. 

Inexperience, guiding onward a 
frantic wish to prevent the above- 
named issue. 

Misgivings as to propriety, met 
by hope of ultimate exoneration. 

Indignation at parental incon- 
sistency in first encouraging, then 
forbidding. 

A chilling sense of disobedience, 
overpowered by a conscientious 
inability to brook a breaking of 
plighted faith with a man who, in 
essentials, had remained unaltered 
from the beginning. 

A blessed hope that opposition 
would turn an erroneous judgment. 

A bright faith that things would 
mend thereby, and wind up well. 

Probably the result would, after 
all, have been nil, had not the fol- 
lowing few remarks been made one 
day at breakfast. 

Her father was in his old hearty 
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spirits. He smiled to himself at 
stories too bad to tell, and called 
Elfride a little scamp for surrep- 
titiously preserving some blind kit- 
tens that ought to have beer 
drowned. After this expression, 
she said to him suddenly : 

‘If Mr. Smith had been already 
in the family, you would not have 
been made wretched by discover- 
ing he had poor relations ?” 

‘Do you mean in the family by 
marriage ?’ he replied inattentively, 
and continuing to peel his egg. 

The accumulating scarlet told 
that was her meaning, as much as 
the affirmative reply. 

‘I should have put up with it, 
no doubt,’ Mr. Swancourt observed. 

‘So that you would not have 
been driven into hopeless melan- 
choly, but have made the best of 
him ?” 

Elfride’s erratic mind had from 
her youth upwards been constantly 
in the habit of perplexing her father 
by hypothetical questions, based 
on absurd conditions. The pre- 
sent seemed to be cast so precisely 
in the mould of previous ones that, 
not being given to syntheses of cir- 
cumstance, he answered it with 
customary complacency. 

‘If he were allied to us irretriev- 
ably, of course I, or any sensible 
man, should accept conditions that 
could not be altered ; certainly not 
be hopelessly melancholy about 
it. I don’t believe anything in the 
world would make me hopelessly 
melancholy. And don’t let any- 
thing make you so, either.’ 

‘I won't, papa,’ she cried, with a 
serene brightness that pleased him. 

Certainly Mr. Swancourt must 
have been far from thinking that 
the brightness came from an ex- 
hilarating intention to hold back 
no longer from the mad action she 
had planned. 

In the evening he drove away 
towards Stratleigh, quite alone. It 
was an unusual course for him. At 
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the door Elfride had been again 
almost impelled by her feelings to 
pour out all. 

‘ Why are you going to Stratleigh, 
papa ?’ she said, and looked at him 
longingly. 

*T will tell you to-morrow when 
I come back,’ he said merrily; ‘ not 
before then, Elfride. Thou wilt 
not utter what thou dost not know, 
and so far will I trust thee, gentle 
Elfride.’ 

She was repressed and hurt. 

‘ T will tell you my errand to Ply- 
mouth, too, when I come back,’ 
she murmured. 

He went away. His merriment 
made her intention seem the lighter, 
as his indifference made her more 
resolved to do as she liked. 

It was a familiar September sun- 
set, dark-blue fragments of cloud 
upon an orange-yellow sky. These 
sunsets used to tempt her to walk 
towards them, as any beautiful thing 
tempts a near approach. She went 
through the field to the privet 
hedge, clambered into the middle 
of it, and réclined upon the thick 
boughs. After looking westward 
for a considerable time, she blamed 
herself for not looking eastward to 
where Stephen was, and turned 
round. Ultimately her eyes fell 
upon the ground. 

A peculiarity was observable be- 
neath her. A green field spread 
itself on each side of the hedge, 
one belonging to the glebe, the 
other a part of the land attached 
to the manor-house adjoining. On 
the vicarage side she saw a little 
footpath, the distinctive and alto- 
gether exceptional feature of which 
consisted in its being only about 
ten yards long, and terminating 
abruptly at each end. 

A footpath, suddenly beginning 
and suddenly ending, coming from 
nowhere and leading nowhere, she 
had never seen before. 

Yes, she had, on second thoughts. 
She had seen exactly such a path 
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trodden in the front of barracks by 
the sentry. 

And this recollection explained 
the origin of the path here. Her 
father had trodden it by passing 
up and down, as she had once seen 
him doing. 

Sitting on the hedge as she was, 
her eyes commanded a view of both 
sides of it. And a few minutes 
later, Elfride looked over to the 
manor side. 

Here was another sentry path. 
It was like the first in length, and it 
began and ended exactly opposite 
the beginning and ending of its 
neighbour, but it was thinner, and 
less distinct. 

Two reasons existed for the dif- 
ference. This one might have been 
trodden by a similar weight of tread 
to the other, exercised a less num- 
ber of times ; or it might have been 
walked just as frequently, but by 
lighter feet. 

Probably a gentleman from Scot- 
land-yard, had he been passing at 
the time, might have considered 
the latter alternative as the more 
probable. Elfride thought other- 
wise, so far as she thought at all. 
But her own great To-Morrow was 
now imminent; all thoughts in- 
spired by casual sights of the eye 
were only allowed to exercise them- 
selves in inferior corners of her 
brain, previous to being banished 
altogether. 

Elfride was at length compelled 
to reason practically upon her 
undertaking. All her definite per- 
ceptions thereon, when the emotion 
accompanying them was abstracted, 
amounted to no more than these: 

‘Say an hour and three-quarters 
to ride to St. Kirr’s. 

‘Say half an hour at the Falcon 
to change my dress. 

‘ Say two hours waiting for some 
train and getting to Plymouth. 

‘Say an hour to spare before 
twelve o'clock. 

‘ Total time from leaving Endel- 
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stow till twelve o’clock, five hours ; 
therefore I shall have to start at 
seven.’ 


No surprise orsense ofunwonted- 
ness entered the minds of the ser- 
vants at her early ride. The mo- 
notony of life we associate with 
people of small incomes in districts 
out of the sound of the railway- 
whistle, has one exception, which 
puts into shade the experience of 
dwellers about the great centres of 
population—that is, in travelling. 
Every journey there, is more or less 
an adventure ; adventurous hours 
are necessarily chosen for the most 
commonplace outing. Miss Elfride 
had to leave early—that was all. 

Elfride never went out on horse- 
back but she brought home some- 
thing—something found, or some- 
thing bought. Ifshe trotted to town 
or village, her burden was books. 
If to hills, woods, or the seashore, 
it was wonderful mosses, abnormal 
twigs, a handkerchief of wet shells 
or seaweed. 

Once, on a muddy day, when 
Pansy was walking with her down 
the street of Stranton village, on a 
fair-day, a packet in front of her 
and a packet under her arm, an 
accident befel the packets, and 
they slipped down. On one side 
of her, three volumes of fiction lay 
kissing the mud ; on the other, nu- 
merous skeins of polychrome wools 
lay absorbing it. Unpleasant fe- 
males smiled through windows at 
the mishap, the men all looked 
round, and a boy, who was mind- 
ing a gingerbread stall whilst the 
owner had gone to get drunk, 
laughed loudly. The blue eyes 
turned to sapphires, and the cheeks 
crimsoned with vexation. 

After that misadventure she set 
her wits to work, and was ingenious 
enough to invent an arrangement 
of small straps about the saddle, by 
which a great deal could be safely 
carried thereon, in a small compass. 
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Here she now spread out and fas- 
tened a plain dark walking-dress and 
a few other trifles of apparel. Worm 
opened the gate for her, and she 
vanished away. 

One of the brightest mornings of 
late summer shone upon her. The 
heather was at its purplest, the 
furze at its yellowest, the grasshop- 
pers chirped loud enough for ani- 
mals, the snakes hissed like little 
engines, and Elfride at first felt 
lively. Sitting at ease upon Pansy, 
in her orthodox riding-habit and 
nondescript hat, she looked what 
she felt. But the mercury of these 
days had a trick of falling unex- 
pectedly. First, only for one minute 
in ten had she a sense of depres- 
sion. Then a large cloud, that had 
been hanging in the north like a 
black fleece, came and placed itself 
between herself and the sun. It 
helped on what was already inevit- 
able, and she sank into a uniformity 
of sadness. 

She turned in the saddle and 
looked back. They were now on 
an open table-land, whose altitude 
still gave her a view of the sea by 
Endelstow. She looked longingly 
at that spot. 

During this little revulsion of 
feeling, Pansy had been still ad- 
vancing, and Flfride felt it would 
be absurd to turn her little mare’s 
head the other way. ‘Still,’ she 
thought, ‘if Ihad a mamma at home 
I would go back ! 

And, making one of those steal- 
thy movements by which women 
let their hearts juggle with their 
brains, she did put the horse’s head 
about, as if unconsciously, and 
went at a hand-gallop towards home 
for more than a mile. By this time, 
from the inveterate habit of valu- 
ing what we have renounced di- 
rectly the alternative is chosen, 
the thought of her forsaken Ste- 
phen recalled her, and she turned 
about, and cantered on to St. Kirr’s 
again. 
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This miserable strife of thought 
now began to rage in all its wild- 
ness. Overwrought and trembling, 
she dropped the rein upon Pansy’s 
shoulders, and vowed she would 
be led whither the horse should 
take her. 

Pansy slackened her pace to a 
walk, and walked on with her agi- 
tated burden for three or four min- 
utes. At the expiration of this 
time they had come to a little by- 
way on the right, leading down a 
slope to a pool of water. The pony 
stopped, looked towards the pool, 
and then advanced and stooped to 
drink. 

Elfride looked at her watch and 
discovered that if she were going 
to reach St. Kirr’s early enough to 
change her dress at the Falcon, and 
get a chance of some early train to 
Plymouth — there were only two 
available—it was necessary to pro- 
ceed at once. 

She was impatient. It seemed 
as if Pansy would never stop drink- 
ing; and the repose of the pool, 
the idle motions of the insects and 
flies upon it, the placid waving of 
the flags, the leaf-skeletons, like Ge- 
noese filigree, placidly sleeping at 
the bottom, by their contrast with 
her own turmoil made her impa- 
tience greater. 

Pansy did turn at last, and went 
up the slope again to the high- 
road. The pony came upon it, and 
stood crosswise, looking up and 
down. Elfride’s heart throbbed er- 
ratically, and she thought, ‘ Horses, 
if left to themselves, make for where 
they are best fed. Pansy will go 
home.’ 

Pansy turned and walked on to- 
wards St. Kirr’s. 

Pansy at home, during summer, 
had little but grass to live on. After 
a run to St. Kirr’s she always had a 
feed of corn to support her on the 
return journey. Therefore, being 
now more than half-way, she pre- 
ferred St. Kirr’s. 
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But Elfride did not remember 
this now. All she cared to recog- 
nise was a dreamy fancy that to- 
day’s rash action was not her own. 
She was convulsed with feeling. It 
seemed indispensable now to ad- 
here to the programme. So strange- 
ly involved are motives that, more 
than by her promise to Stephen, 
more even than by her love, she 
was forced on by a sense of the ne- 
cessity of keeping faith with herself, 
as promised in the inane vow of ten 
minutes ago. 

She hesitated no longer. Pansy 
went, like the steed of Adonis, as if 
she told the steps. Presently the 
quaint gables and jumbled roofs of 
St. Kirr’s were spread beneath her, 
and going down the hill she en- 
tered the courtyard of the Falcon. 
Mrs. Buckle, the landlady, came to 
the door to meet her. 

The Swancourts were well known 
here. The transition from eques- 
trian to the ordinary guise of rail- 
way travellers had been more than 
once performed by father and 
daughter in this establishment. 

In less than a quarter of an hour 
Elfride emerged from the door in 
her walking-dress, and went to the 
railway. She had not told Mrs. 
Buckle anything as to her inten- 
tions, and was supposed to be gone 
out shopping. 

An hour and forty minutes later, 
and she was in Stephen’s arms at 
the Plymouth station. Not upon 
the platform—in the secret retreat 
of a deserted waiting-room. 

Stephen’s face boded ill. He was 
pale and despondent. 

‘ What is the matter?’ she asked. 

‘We cannot be married here to- 
day, my Elfie! I ought to have 
known it and stayed here. In my 
ignorance I did not. I have the 
licence, but it can only be used in 
my parishin London. I only came 
down last night, as you know.’ 

‘What ever shall we do? she 
said blankly. 
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‘There’s only one thing we can _ train take theirseats!’ said a guard’s 
do, darling.’ voice on the platform. 

‘What’s that ?” ‘Will you go, Elfride ? 

‘Go on to London by a train just *T will.’ ; 
starting, and be married there to- In three minutes the train had 
morrow.’ moved off, bearing away with it 

‘Passengers for the 11.5 up- Stephen and Elfride. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


CONSOLATION. 


——~->—— 


Why so dismal, lover, say ? 
Wherefore do you sorrow ? 

If she love you not to-day, 
Sure she will to-morrow. 


Corin despised and Corin gay 
Often change their places. 

Ladies have—so cynics say— 
A passion for new faces. 


So, though your rival’s star be bright, 
Cease from your sad repining ; 

Yours, perhaps, may rise to-night, 
Just as bravely shining. 


Distant beauty too, they say, 
Fades on nearer seeing. 

What you so hotly chase to-day, 
You'll soon as fast be fleeing. 


Cease, then, lover, cease your sighs ; 
To-morrow—who can doubt it >— 

You'll have carried off your prize, 
Or—vowed you'll live without it. 
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CHAPTER XxX. 
1860-66. 


To do more than record one ope- 
ratic event in the year 1860 is 
unnecessary—the introduction of 
Gluck’s Orfeo, as it had been ar- 
ranged and digested for the Thé- 
tre Lyrique, Paris, where Mdme. 
Viardot had recently made an im- 
mense sensation by her perform- 
ance of the title ré/e. As the 
services of the only competent per- 
son to be met with were not se- 
cured, Mdlle. Czillag was intrusted 
with the part, who, however kindly 
she might have been accredited 
with good ‘intentions, was totally 
unequal to its demands ; but it was 
much to her commendation that, 
having taken Madame Viardot for 
her model, she did her utmost, and 
that seemed to satisfy the public,who 
however soon wearied of a work be- 
yond their powers of appreciation. 
This lady also undertook the part 
of Fides in the Prophéte, to Tam- 
berlik’s Jean of Leyden, but made 
little or nothing of it, her voice be- 
ing unequal and her execution in- 
complete. Notwithstanding such 
mediocrity, a truly grand artiste, 
M. Faure,* arrived in time to pro- 


* Faure (Jean Baptiste) was born at Mou- 
lins, January 15th, 1830, and at a very early 
age exhibited most exceptional musical tal- 
ent. Having left the Madeleine, Paris, where 
he had sung as a boy chorister, he entered 
the Conservatoire in 1843, and studied per- 
sistently there for nine years. He made his 
first appearance at the Opéra Comique in 
1852, and was immediately accepted as the 
legitimate successor of M. Bataille, and 
especially so in the vé/e of Peter in M. Mey- 
erbeer's L'Etoiledu Nord. In 1859 the same 


duce an interest such as had never 
been obtained since the departure 
of Tamburini, and débuted as Fer- 
dinand in Za Gazsa Ladra, to 
Mdme. Penco’s Ninetta. The worth 
of this genuine musician and ad- 
mirable actor has been thoroughly 
tested, and he still remains the 
best of all the male importations 
from the Continent in modern 
times. 

Her Majesty’s Theatre was once 
more opened, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. E. T. Smith, with a 
tolerable company, the season com- 
mencing with a somewhat imper- 
fect rendering of Weber’s Oderon, 
in which Signor Mongini—as rough 
and uncouth as ever, in spite of 
his magnificent voice —attempted 
the part of Sir Huon. Madame 
Marie Cabel—a Parisian artiste of 
considerable fame, with a thorough- 
ly French voice, of thin and wiry 
quality and considerable florid exe- 
cution—was also engaged, and ap- 
peared in La Figlia del Reggimento ; 
but she failed to secure anything 
approaching the admiration she had 
universally won in her own coun- 
try. Madame Borghi-Mamo was 
also amongst the more prominent 
engagements ; but ‘her voice be- 
ing impaired, mostly tremulous, 
often out of tune, and her execu- 
tion defective,’ she, too, made no 
impression that is to be recorded 
as even slightly favourable. 

In the autumn of this year the 


composer wrote the part of Hoel for him in 
his Pardon de Ploérmel (Dinorah). See Va- 
pereau, Dictionnaire Universel des Contem- 
porains, p. 655. 
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Pyne and Harrison Company—so 
called because it was conducted 
by Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. W. 
Harrison, two highly capable and 
deservedly popular British artistes 
—commenced a season for the pro- 
duction of English opera, and 
brought out several works of merit 
at the Royal Italian Opera House, 
the musical results of which—as 
I understood, for I did not hear 
them—were by no means satisfac- 
tory. It was, however, highly cre- 
ditable to the ‘ Pyne and Harrison 
Company’ that for several years 
they made the largest efforts to 
produce English opera on such a 
scale and in such a manner as to 
do the best that could be done to 
secure for it a permanent home 
and prosperous financial returns. 
Had there been sufficient native 
talent existing, exclusive of the 
two managers, to have claimed 
the consideration of the public, the 
attempt might have been success- 
ful. Their efforts were largely aid- 
ed by Mr. A. Mellon, who, as 
their musical conductor, promised 
to become the future successor of 
Mr. Costa, whenever that gentle- 
man might be disposed to retire 
from the arduous and more active 
duties of his profession. All such 
promise, however, was dissolved 
by that gentleman’s too early death 
in June 1867. 

Early in the operatic season of 
1861, a Signor Tiberini was en- 
gaged, in the hope of his being 
able to replace Mario, whose pow- 
ers were already beginning but too 
rapidly to wane, although he was 
still singing, as he has done to the 
last, with so admirable a method, 
that it was scarcely possible to be- 
come dissatisfied with him. The 
new-comer, however, showed that 
his voice was far from being of the 
requisite excellence, although it 
had been carefully trained. An 
appearance at the Royal Italian 
Opera was much too severe an 
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ordeal for him; and as he was no 
actor, he speedily departed. He 
was introduced by means of one 
of Mario’s greatest efforts, Fer- 
dinand in the Fazerita, which was 
by no means fair to him, inasmuch 
as if he had been a Giuglini— 
which he was not— comparisons 
could not but have been drawn to 
his manifest disadvantage. Mdlle. 
Czillag made but little of the part 
of Leonora, but M. Faure’s version 
of Alphonso XI. surpassed that of 
M. Baroilhet, for whom it was writ- 
ten.* 

On Tuesday, May 14th, a trump 
card was indeed played by Mr. F. 
Gye having been fortunate enough 
to secure to himself the services of 
Mdlle. Adelina Patti, who ‘took 
the town by storm; and no mar- 
vel, since no such début had been 
witnessed since that of Grisi on 
Easter Tuesday, 1834.+ As I had 
been fortunate enough to witness 
the former event, so was I also pri- 
vileged to be present at the latter, 
and in each instance the cases 
seemed to be very nearly identical. 
I had expected nothing from Grisi, 
and less, perhaps—certainly not 
more—from Mdlle. A. Patti. That 
she came out with equal powers 
to those manifested by her great 
predecessor is not to be admitted. 
She had not the advantages of the 
same training, nor was her voice 
thoroughly formed; but the sin- 
gular combination of youth and 
maturity in her appearance could 
not fail to strike every beholder ; 
and this, being added to musical 
qualities already singularly high, 
won for her, on the instant, a rap- 
turous welcome. Her voice—a 
high soprano, well in tune—reach- 
ed E flat in a/ easily, and was 
powerful enough for any theatre. 
It was then more flexible than 
fascinating. The latter quality was 
to come, as it has done most abund- 

* See vol. x. p. 516. 
+ See vol. ix, p. 628, 
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antly. Her shake was clear and 
brilliant ; but she seemed to pre- 
fer staccato flights and ornaments, 
which were more extraordinary 
than agreeable or satisfactory to a 
well-trained ear. As an actress, 
Mdlle. A. Patti was composed ra- 
ther than sympathetic, although, as 
to the part in which she appeared 
—Amina in Za Sonnambula—she 
had abundant opportunities of 
showing the latter quality. What 
she did, however, was elegant and 
unaffected, yet not always appro- 
priate ; for instance, throughout her 
first sleep-walking scene she solilo- 
quised in full voice till the moment 
when the weary girl lies down to 
repose, which was the best part of 
her performance. It was doubted 
at the time, by many of those best 
competent to judge, ‘whether an- 
other first-class artiste, or one who 
might become so, had appeared ;’ 
but time has proved that she was 
deserving of recognition in the 
former capacity, and that she has 
maintained: and improved upon 
that position to the present hour. 
On the morning after this most 
satisfactory event, I met Mr. F. 
Gye accidentally, and after ex- 
pressing my admiration of Mdlle. 
A. Patti’s talent, strongly advised 
him to secure her services to him- 
self en permanence—a step he was 
wise enough to take, but about 
which it is scarcely possible that he 
could have ever for an instant hesi- 
tated. 

As the career of Mdlle. A. Patti 
has been so successful, some few 
circumstances connected therewith 
may appropriately be introduced 
into this portion of my ‘ Recollec- 
tions,’ now rapidly drawing to a 
close. 

Mdlle. Adelina Maria Clorinda 
Patti, the daughter of Salvatori 
Patti, is of Italian extraction, and 
was born at Madrid, April 9th, 
1843. After a course of profes- 
sional training under her brother- 
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in-law, Maurice Strakosch, she ap- 
peared at New York, Nov. 24th, 
1859, and reports of her fame 
reached London—where a much 
more brilliant success awaited her 
—some time previously to her arri- 
val. She made her first appearance 
there, as I have already said, at the 
Royal Italian Opera, as Amina in 
La Sonnambula, May 14, 1861 ; and 
so favourable was the impression 
created, that she became at once 
the leading favourite of the day. To 
Amina succeeded an equally suc- 
cessful performance of Lucia, in 
Donizetti’s opera; but she gave 
still greater reason for approbation 
by her representation of the part 
of Violetta, in the Zraviata, to 
which she imparted a purity with 
which it had rarely before been in- 
vested. Her Zerlina was also much 
admired, whilst in A/artha, // Bar- 
biere, La Gasza Ladra, Don Pas- 
guale, L’Elisir a’ Amore, she fully 
sustained the high reputation she 
had at once obtained. In 1864 
she undertook the part of Mar- 
gherita, in Gounod’s Faust, and 
made an immense hit therein, as 
also afterwards in that composer's 
much less popular Romeo et Giuli- 
etta, which was the great attraction 
of the season of 1867. In the 
month of May 1866, Mdlle. A. 
Patti married M. Louis Sebastian 
Henri de Roger de Cahusac, Mar- 
quis de Caux, who then held the 
appointment of equerry to the 
Emperor Napoleon III., from which 
he immediately retired, inasmuch 
as it was not the lady’s intention, 
or his own desire, that she should 
give up the duties and the emolu- 
ments of her profession.* She there- 
fore still remains the main prop and 
stay of the Royal Italian Opera, 
and is said to have concluded a 
fresh engagement for two years 
with Mr. F. Gye, at a salary of 

* See Men of the Time, pp. 639-40; and 
Vapereau, Dictionnaire Universel des Con- 
temporains, p. 1408, ed, 1870. 
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200/. a night, combined with a free 
benefit and the choice of her own 
répertoire. 

On Wednesday, July 24th, 1861, 
Grisi took another farewell, but it 
was not anticipated that this would 
be any more final than had been 
the last. On the following Wed- 
nesday she also sang at the Crys- 
tal Palace, as it was also said, for 
the last time, when I witnessed a 
circumstance which clearly enough 
manifested what comes of the evan- 
escence of popularity, and the truth 
of the adage, ‘ No longer pipe, no 
longer dance!’ On retiring from the 
orchestra, after a peculiarly cold re- 
ception—as unkind as it was incon- 
siderate, seeing what the career of 
this remarkable woman had been— 
there was nota single person at the 
foot of the orchestra to receive or 
to accompany her to her retiring- 
room! I could imagine what her 
feelings at that moment must have 
been—she who had in former years 
been accustomed to be thronged, 
wherever she appeared, and to be 
the recipient of adulation—often 
as exaggerated as it was fulsome— 
but who was now literally deserted. 
With Grisi—although I had been 
once or twice introduced to her— 
I never had any personal acquaint- 
ance. I could not, however, re- 
sist the impulse of preceding her, 
without obtruding myself upon her 
notice, and opening the door of 
the retiring-room for her, which 
was situated at some considerable 
distance from the orchestra. Her 
look as I did this, and she passed 
out of sight, is amongst the most 
painful of my ‘ Recollections ;’ for 
it uttered, more plainly than words 
could speak, how sweet had that 
small drop of consolation been to 
her at such a moment. It was 
the last time I ever saw the Diva. 
How great and bitter was the 
change that nearly forty years had 
made for her! 

Tuesday, April 15th, 1862, must 
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by no means be left unnoticed, be- 
cause of its having introduced to 
the Italian stage the most genuine 
(baritone) singer that England has 
produced since the days of Bartle- 
man,* Mr. Santley. The opera was 
the Zrovatore, he assuming the part 
of Il Conte di Luna; Tamberlik that 
of the hero; a Mdlle. Gordosa— 
also English—that of Leonora, and 
Mdme. Nantier-Didiée, that of Azu- 
cena. Of the ladies, the one had 
passed her meridian, and the other 
possessed a voice that had never 
been ofrare quality, thoroughly wea- 
ried and worn. What Mr. Santley 
is precludes the necessity of my de- 
scribing his début at length. No 
Englishman, since Braham, has so 
thoroughly maintained a hold up- 
on the Italian operatic stage as he 
has done; and although the Mil- 
anese did not treat him fairly, and 
failed to give him the encourage- 
ment his talent warranted, when 
he sang a few years ago at La 
Scala, they would find it impossi- 
ble to produce, among their own 
countrymen, a greater artiste than 
he has proved to be in his depart- 
ment. He has sung in the entire 
range of opera, and has made 
but one failure, that of Don Gio- 
vanni; but although he has not 
sufficient histrionic power to act 
that character according to its de- 
mands, he yet sung it as it has 
rarely been rendered since the days 
of Ambrogetti.f Signor Delle-Sedie 
was another baritone who appeared 
during this year in Verdi’s Bad/o 
in Maschera ; but notwithstanding 
he had been a genuine arfiste in 
his time, he came too late to be 
appreciated on this side of the 
Channel. Although his voice was 
gone, his phrasing was perfect. 
Mdlle. Antoinetta Fricci also this 
year put in a claim for considera- 
tion, by appearing as Valentine in 
Les Huguenots, and obtained a suc- 
* See vol. ix, p. 301. 
¢ Ibid. p. 304. 
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ces d’estime, which secured to her a 
permanent engagement for several 
years, the use that she was to the 
theatre being most unequivocal. 
This lady had thorough dramatic 
genius, and if she had only pos- 
sessed a voice of better quality, 
she would, in all probability, have 
been an accepted substitute for 
Grisi. But it was thin, metallic, 
and unsympathetic, and when 
strained, as it too often was, was 
anything but perfect in intonation. 
After a few years, Mdlle. Fricci 
became the wife of Signor Neri- 
Beraldi, and about three years since 
seceded from the Royal Italian 
Opera for an engagement at Mos- 
cow, where both her husband and 
herself were great favourites. 
Whilst the season of 1862 was 
passing away, came ‘the most ro- 
bust of all robust tenors’ that had 
ever been heard in the memory of 
man, Herr Wachtel, about whom 
the Germans still make an im- 
mense fuss, and whom Mr. F. Gye 
seemed to have been induced to 
engage solely on the strength of his 
lungs—for certainly he had liter- 
ally nothing else to recommend 
him. Had he been properly taught, 
he might have been ground down 
into a decent tenor, but he had 
never enjoyed that advantage ; if 
he had done so, it is scarcely 
likely he would have much bene- 
fited, since he did not seem to 
have either mind or taste to be 
regulated by anything like method 
or rhythm. ‘He split the ears of 
the groundlings,’ and obtained the 
applause of the gallery by his roar- 
ing, but he never for an instant 
touched the true connoisseur, nor 
won his esteem or confidence. 
Happily, his presence at Covent 
Garden was of short duration; but 
even that was longer than was 
desirable. Mr. F. Gye was like- 
wise induced to engage Madlle. 
Battu, a French lady, who—al- 
though she had youth on her side 
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—was of no advantage. In spite, 
however, of her unmitigated failure, 
she has since made for herself a 
reputation abroad that could hard- 
ly have been anticipated. 

Once more Her Majesty’s Thea- 
tre opened, the new entrepreneur 
being Mr. Mapleson, who gathered 
a tolerably strong company around 
him, chiefly consisting of those @r- 
tistes who had been with Mr. Lum- 
ley when his managementcollapsed, 
and who had then taken part in 
Mr. E. T. Smith’s bold but inex- 
perienced venture. Mdlle. Titiens 
and Signor Giuglini were the lead- 
ing artistes; and a series of per- 
formances, under the direction of 
Signor Arditi—then a rising, but af- 
terwards a generally accepted con- 
ductor—was instituted, that de- 
served, as they met with, much 
encouragement. Competition be- 
tween the rival establishments was 
thus revived, for the benefit of art, 
and with the exception of one year, 
has been maintained ; Mr. Maple- 
son, up to the present time, having 
been by far more fortunate than 
Mr. F. Gye, inasmuch as he now 
has the invaluable services of Sir 
M. Costa, and a company the 
vigour of whose powers is by no 
means diminished. 

Once more must I advert to the 
Philharmonic Society because of its 
Jubilee Concert, Monday, July1 4th, 
when Mdme. Lind-Goldschmidt 
stepped out from her retirement to 
do a graceful act. About the con- 
cert itself nothing, however, of suffi- 
cient moment occurred to render 
it necessary to do more than re- 
cord its having taken place. 

For the opening of the Great 
National Exhibition of this year 
three original compositions by M. 
Meyerbeer, as representing Ger- 
many; M. Auber, France; and Mr. 
W.Sterndale Bennett, England,were 
sent in at the request of the Com- 
missioners. Signor Verdi was also 
asked to contribute ; but he wrote 
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so fanciful and ungenial a work that 
it had to be declined. Ofthe per- 
formance of the compositions that 
were given it is not my intention to 
say a word ; inasmuch as a quarrel 
originated at the outset as to the 
performance of that of the English 
writer, which, it is to be hoped, is 
now, and may be for ever, buried in 
oblivion. The only reference to 
this Exhibition that I shall make 
is to record that Mr. Costa took 
me down to M, Meyerbeer’s hotel, 
to call for him en route to Exeter 
all, for the rehearsal of his over- 
ture. As usual, the great maestro 
was nervous about its ‘ going,’ and 
seriously told Mr. Costa he must 
have ez rehearsals. ‘The answer 
he received was, ‘ You shall have 
two. * But it will not go!’ M. 
Meyerbeer replied. ‘ We shall see,’ 
was the response. ‘Truly enough, 
that overture had but /ze rehearsals, 
according to promise ; but it was 
far better played ‘ at first sight’ than 
the second time. I sat beside M. 
Meyerbeer during the whole repe- 
tition; andat its closehe once more 
repeated to me what he had twice 
previously said, ‘ M. Costa is the 
greatest chef-d’orchestre of the world; 
but on this occasion he added, 
‘There is no other band in the 
whole of Europe that could have 
played my music at first sight, and 
without a mistake !"—a noble spe- 
cimen of commendation as true as 
its utterance was complimentary. 
The operatic season of 1863 
began with a new comer, Malle. 
Fioretti, who, but for her personal 
appearance, which was much 
against her, would have become 
one of the most prominent frime 
donne of her time, for she had not 
only an entire absence of affecta- 
tion in manner, but she was a tho- 
roughly ‘ well-built’ musician. If 
she had sung like an angel, how- 
ever, she would not have been ac- 
cepted, since she had no other 
charm than her voice to recom- 
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mend her for consideration. Mdlle. 
A. Patti, who more and more im- 
proved upon acquaintance, con- 
tinued to be the great attraction of 
the season, and carried all before 
her. Not so her sister, Mdlle. 
Carlotta Patti, who— although a 
clever and enthusiastic ar¢iste, with 
a voice of higher register than had, 
perhaps, been heard since that of 
the lady for whom Mozart wrote 
the extremely high music of the 
Queen of the Night, in his Zauder- 
fléte—never won the esteem of 
those whose opinion was worth 
anything. She sang this season at 
Covent Garden, but her light paled 
before the more brilliant talents of 
her younger sister. 

There was one event of this year, 
however, that cannot be passed 
over without special reference, 
—the first appearance of Mdlle. 
Lucca, on Saturday, July 18, in M. 
Meyerbeer’s Z’ Africaine, that lady 
having been especially engaged by 
him to fulfil the arduous duties of 
the unpleasant part of the heroine. 
In stature this gifted little lady was 
no taller than Mdlle. Piccolomini; 
but she possessed greater dramatic 
talent, whilsther voice was infinitely 
better, her compass reaching C in 
alt easily, its tone being sufficiently 
powerful and correct in tune. 

The history and career of Mdlle. 
Pauline Lucca is somewhat singu- 
lar. She was born at Vienna in 
1840, and is the daughter of hum- 
ble but worthy parents, who, ‘on 
account of reduced circumstances, 
were unable to educate either her- 
self or their other children. A 
professional singer, named Erl, who 
accidentally discovered that she 
possessed a most promising voice, 
very generously undertook to give 
her instruction. When only fifteen 
years of age, she obtained an en- 
gagement at the Karinther-Tor 
Theatre at Vienna, and assisted in 
the Sunday services at the Karl 
Kirche. At the latter place, the 
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unavoidable absence of a leading 
vocalist, in 1856, gave the youthful 
aspirant an opportunity of distin- 
guishing herself, and the sensation 
she created was so great, that 
means were devised by the princi- 
pal musicians in Vienna to enable 
her to complete her training. Her 
improvement was rapid and de- 
cided, and having accepted an en- 
gagement to sing Italian parts at 
the Olmiitz Theatre, she appeared 
in September 1859, for the first 
time, as Elvira in Verdi’s Zrnani, 
with such success that brilliant 
offers were immediately made her 
from many parts of Germany. She 
preferred, however, to renew her 
engagement at Olmiitz, during 
which she met with an adventure 
that tended very considerably to 
increase her popularity. Having 
been insulted by a female artiste of 
the same theatre, she at once in- 
formed the manager that unless she 
received an ample apology, nothing 
should induce her to appear again 
at Olmiitz. That gentleman having 
threatened her with imprisonment, 
upon the terms of his contract, if 
she persisted in her resolution, she 
deliberately walked to the citadel, 
gave herself up, and remained in 
durance for four-and-twenty hours. 
The commotion this conduct oc- 
casioned induced the manager to 
use his influence with the offending 
lady to submit to Mdile. Lucca’s 
demand. On leaving her prison 
she at once terminated her engage- 
ment at Olmiitz, and proceeded to 
Prague, where, in March 1860, she 
appeared as Valentine in the Hugue- 
nots, and in Norma, and at once 
secured the patronage of the Prin- 
cess Colloredo, sister of the go- 
vernor, the Count Clam-Gallas, &c. 
Shortly before her appearance at 
Prague, Meyerbeer, who, as the 
director of the Berlin Hof-opera 
Theatre, was atthattime seeking for 
a prima donna competent to fill the 
part of the heroine in his last work, 


LP Africaine, had his attention di- 
rected to this rising star. The 
youth and genius of the young 
artiste, being just what Meyerbeer 
had long looked for in vain, in- 
duced him to secure her services 
for three years at Berlin, where he 
gave her the advantage of his ad- 
vice and tuition. In that capital 
Mdlle. Lucca met with her usual 
success, which so rapidly increased, 
that an engagement was offered her 
at the Imperial Academy of Music 
at Paris. This she refused, not- 
withstanding the urgent entreaty of 
her gifted friend and teacher that 
she should accept it. At his insti- 
gation, however, she entered into 
an arrangement with Mr. F. Gye 
to appear at the Royal Italian Opera 
in 1863, and carried all before her. 
Becoming dissatisfied with the terms 
of her engagement, she suddenly 
left London, assigning as a reason 
for her singular conduct, that “ the 
Thames did not agree with her.” 
On the production of Meyerbeer’s 
L Africaine at Covent Garden in 
1865, she was induced to return, 
and has since shared the honours 
of that establishment with Mdme. 
Patti. In November 1865, she 
became the wife of Baron von 
Rohden—who was severely wound- 
ed at the opening of the recent 
Franco-German war—and is still 
the prima donna assoluta of the 
Berlin Hof-opera Theatre, dividing 
her time between that capital and 
London.”* 

The Faust of Gounod had been 
rejected again and again by Mr. F, 
Gye for the Royal Italian Opera. 
With many others, I thought that 
entrepreneur was right in his de- 
cision ; for I first heard that opera 
at Brussels, and could make no- 
thing of it; then at Berlin, where I 
liked it less ; and lastly at the Ly- 
rique, Paris,—where it was origin- 
ally produced,—only to condemn it 
in toto. 1am free to confess, that in 

* See Jen of the Time, pp. 844-5. 
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the whole experience of my life I 
never made a greater mistake. Mr. 
Mapleson had the tact to perceive 
that the verdict of the cognoscenti— 
as they are called—on this side of 
the Channel was a mistake, and he 
boldly ventured to produce M. Gou- 
nod’s chef-d’exuvre, as it turned out 
to be, as “ke event of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre season for 1863. For the 
first time on hearing it with Mdlle. 
Titiens as Margherita, Mdme. Tre- 
belli-Bettini as Siebel, Giuglini as 
Faust, Gassier as Mephistopheles, 
and Santley as Valentine, I began 
to like it; for then justice was un- 
doubtedly done to every point, and 
the many beauties it possesses were 
brought out as I had never pre- 
viously been able to perceive them. 
To this hour I maintain the opinion 
that from beginning to end the 
Faust is nothing else than a de- 
lightful piece of musical mosaic, 
dove-tailed together from the 
compositions of every class of mu- 
sical composer, right and left, but 
with so much ingenuity that it 
presents, especially in the ‘ garden’ 
scene, a perfect picture, brim- 
ful of beauty, although somewhat 
overloaded with a profusion of 
melody that is all but cloying to 
the senses. It would be impossible 
to say how many times I have 
heard the /aws¢ since its first pro- 
duction at Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
but rarely have I been disappointed 
with it, although I have never failed 
to detect fresh plagiarisms, which, 
although distinct enough, may be 
forgiven on account of the admir- 
able manner in which they have 
been utilised. So great was the 
success of this opera at Her Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre, that it was mounted 
‘in hot haste’ at the Royal Italian 
Opera towards the end of the sea- 
son, where it had the advantage of 
having Madame Miolan-Carvalho 
as the heroine, who had ‘ created’ 
the part of Margaret in Paris. Tam- 
berlik was but an inefficient Faust, 
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and made nothing of the part ; but 
Faure’s Mephistopheles was so 
great a manifestation of talent, that 
it took the town by storm. Graziani 
was a fair Valentine, but Mdme. 
Nantier-Didiée by no means hit 
the salient points of the small ré/e of 
Siebel, and in the ‘garden’ scene 
was utterly at fault. 

Mdlle. Artot during this season 
put in her claim for consideration ; 
but although she was, to all intents 
and purposes, a genuine artiste of 
the first rank, so singular is the 
taste of the British public, that she 
never became a favourite. 

Nothing remarkable occurred at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre in 1864, be- 
yond the production of M.Gounod’s 
Mirella, which proved an utter fail- 
ure there, as it had done elsewhere. 
With Nicolai’s Merry Wives of 
Windsor, the result was equally 
unpropitious ; whilst at the Royal 
Italian Opera the revival of M. 
Meyerbeer’s Z’ toile du Nord, with 
Mdme. Miolan-Carvalho as Cathe- 
rine, Faure as Peter, Naudin as 
Danilowitz, and Neri-Beraldi as 
Georgio, was the sole novelty worth 
mentioning. 

If the operatic events of this year, 
however, were unimportant, the 
Birmingham Musical Festival could 


‘by no means be classed in the same 


category ; for not only was Eng- 
lish music there represented by the 
production of Mr. H. Smart’s can- 
tata, the Bride of Dunkerron, and 
Mr. A. Sullivan’s masque, Aeni/- 
worth, but Mr. Costa produced his 
second oratorio — for which the 
Committee had given him a com- 
mission—Vaaman. That work was 
presented on Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 7th, and was interpreted by a 
galaxy of talent seldom brought to- 
gether—Mdlle. A. Patti, Mdmes. 
Sainton-Dolby and Rudersdorff, 
Miss Palmer, Messrs. Sims Reeves, 
Cummings, and Santley. I had 
purposed to have been present on 
this occasion, as I had been at the 
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first hearing of Z/;* but at the 
last moment I was prevented from 
fulfilling my intentions. I should, 
therefore, pass by the introduction 
of this work to the Birmingham pub- 
lic, were it not much too important 
to be omitted in any reference to 
the ‘Musical Recollections’ of the 
year, and had I not also been pre- 
sent at nearly all the rehearsals, and 
soon afterwards had the farther op- 
- portunity of hearing and judging of 
it for myself, when it was performed 
in London, and elsewhere in pub- 
lic. Concerning the impression it 
made, I cannot, therefore, do bet- 
ter than record the opinion — in 
which I thoroughlycoincide—ofone 
who was fully competent to judge 
of the quality of Mr. Costa’s writ- 
ing, of his elucidation of the sub- 
ject—which embraced the career 
of the prophet Elisha—and of the 
manner in which it was presented 
under that gentleman’s own per- 
sonal superintendence and direc- 
tion. ‘The production of Vaaman,’ 
wrote Mr. H. F. Chorley,+ ‘ caused 
great excitement, furnishing an- 
other illustration of the justice of 
time, to which all who are faithful 
to themselves and their impressions 
may trust implicitly. Those who, 
because /£/ was not another Z£/ijah, 
nor like it—the very reason which 
ought to have engaged favour—de- 
nounced that oratorio as “a mere 
flash in the pan,” “a flimsy suc- 
cess,” &c., have been compelled to 
cease their cries of qualification and 
protest. That that first work was, 
of its school, a sound and a signi- 
ficant one, we felt from the mo- 
ment of its appearance—a work 
which a plaudit more or less could 
not keep alive, a paragraph more 
or less could not destroy, but which 
had a reality within itself. The 
time which has elapsed since its 
production has brought that con- 
viction to the general world of au- 


* See vol. xi. p. 162, 
t See Atheneum for 1864, pp. 345-6, 378. 
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diences and musicians. Hence a 
curiosity, favourable rather than 
malicious, as to the fortune which 
would attend its composer in that 
most difficult of ordeals—a second 
oratorio. Signor Costa has not 
been emboldened by success into 
temerity. His music, let us say at 
once, well bears the scrutiny sure 
to be applied to it, and. justifies the 
expectation raised.’ ‘To specify 
some of the merits which rendered 
such a triumph inevitable, is now 
the pleasant task before us. First, 
it is evident that, while Signor 
Costa has not attempted to dena- 
tionalise himself—a fatal expedient, 
which can have but one issue—he 
has this time not availed himself of 
what may be called those pic- 
turesque effects of harp and organ 
which he so happily employed in 
£ti ; but has rested his chance of 
success on what may be called the 
most solid forms of construction. 
It would be impossible for the most 
grudging disciple of Smelfungus to 
apply the faint praise of “ pretty,” 
“slight,” “ad captandum,” in this 
case. Nevertheless, the instrumen- 
tation of Vaaman does not lack 
variety. It is from first to last ad- 
mirable—rich without cumbrous- 
ness, diversified without eccentricity 
—showing to advantage every 
player who takes part in the score, 
and interesting without in one bar 
stepping out ofits place, as depriv- 
ing the voices of their rights, which 
are (a) predominance in musical 
work, where words and emotions 
are to be expressed. It cannot be 
better characterised than as recall- 
ing, without servile copying, Cheru- 
bini’s orchestral writing—the most 
perfect model, perhaps, which could 
be named; it having been conceded 
that in instrumental composition 
Beethoven is the Shakespeare of 
music, whom the student may idol- 
ise, but who stands above the reach 
of allimitators. Then, throughout 
this oratorio the flow of melody is 
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free and natural, giving the singers 
all desirable encouragement and 
possible scope, without condescen- 
sion to their exactions. If in only 
one or two places it may be called 
strikingly original, it is never com- 
mon, still less theatrical. More 
might have been adventured in the 
matter of rhythm. The predomin- 
ance of sguare, or common /empo, 
in the first part, makes itself felt in 
a slight heaviness, difficult to ac- 
count for in music so fluent and so 
sonorous, till the relief to the ear, 
in the lovely and tranquil bass 
song, “ Thy seed shall be prosper- 
ous,” makes it clear what we have 
been waiting for. While enumerat- 
ing characteristics, let us call at- 
tention to one which, for Art’s sake, 
we are glad to see has attracted the 
attention of a contemporary, and on 
the great importance of which we 
have often and again dwelt; that 
is, the amount of pathos and ex- 
pression obtained without that per- 
petual recurrence to the minor 
keys, in which even the most inane 
of musical beings, playing at “ high 
composition,” can get up a show of 
grief and mystery. Vaaman’s first 
air is as instructive an example that 
it is not key, but phrase, dignity of 
accent, and truth of feeling, which 
express and excite sorrow, as Han- 
del’s two Dead Marches, his 
prayer, “ Return, O God of hosts,” 
the air, “ He was despised,” and 
most of all, perhaps, the lament, 
“ In sweetest harmony,” from Sav7. 
In the strict music which Maaman 
contains, Signor Costa has made a 
great advance upon his £7, The 
fugue closing the first part, that 
winding up the Sanctus of angels, 
and the final Hallelujah, with the 
bold and original coda, are full of 
thought, contrivance, and climax. 
The last is one of the noblest mo- 
dern choruses in existence. Mr. 
Bartholomew’s book does not offer 
those marked characteristics which 
tempt a musician when he has not 
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merely to illustrate situations, but 
to represent individualities. Naa- 
man is not the central figure, there 
being no possibility of filling out 
the outline offered, so as to give 
him the distinctness such a person- 
age demands. Elisha the prophet 
is from first to last more consist- 
ently painted, and so it may be 
said is Adah, “the little maid.” 
The music allotted to her through- 
out is full of innocent, implicit, lov- 
ing faith—the faith which “ casteth 
out fear.” The Shunamite’s child 
has only one song, “I dreamt I 
was in heaven,” one of Signor 
Costa’s loveliest songs. ‘The mo- 
ther is, again, merely the yearning, 
grief-stricken woman, presented 
without any variation of the known 
combinations. But not a juncture 
which offered the composer a chance 
has been neglected. It is difficult 
in no common degree to write a 
new march for an oratorio; but 
Signor Costa has done this in his 
entry of Naaman, using the chorus 
as an interlude and accessory with 
the happiest effect.’ ‘From the 
above remarks, from the compari- 
sons offered and the tests proposed, 
it may be gathered that we have 
considered this oratorio as a work 
without reference to the remarkable 
success which attended its produc- 
tion. Such immediate triumphs are 
on record, as those won in Davi? 
by Neukomm, who in his hour was 
called the “ King of Birmingham,” 
and who, as Mendelssohn has told 
us in his letters, with all the kindly 
feeling of a real artist, was there 
early laid on the shelf of neglect. 
Again, the Norwich ovations to 
Spohr, in regard to his Ca/vary and 
Babylon, have not been forgotten 
while we have been writing the 
plain history of this week, and at- 
tempting to appreciate the new 
contribution to music which has 
been one of its marking features. 
Signor Costa’s Maaman, we must 
emphatically repeat, appears to us 
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a work real in every sense of the 
word ; as such it may, and we hope 
will, stand. There is not a bar in 
it which can become old-fashioned.’ 

Of 1865 and 1866 still less re- 
quires to be mentioned concerning 
the proceedings of the two opera- 
houses, except that in the former 
year Cherubini’s Aedea, with Ti- 
tiens as the heroine, made a brief 
sensation at Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
and in the latter Gluck’s /phigenia 
in Tauride did the same; whilst at 
Covent Garden the appearances of 
Mdme. Vilda, who could sing but 
not act, and Mdlle. Orgeni, who 
could act but not sing, were the 
only circumstances that merit any 
mention. 

And here my ‘ Musical Recol- 
lections of the last Half Century’ 
must be brought to a conclusion. 
Had time and space permitted, 
much more than has been re- 
lated might have been noted. I 
might have spoken of various other 
aspirants for fame, and chronicled 
the failure of a greater number than 
will ever be remembered. The 
difficulty of dealing with later years 
has proved to be so much greater 
than that of my earlier remem- 
brances, that I now lay down my 
pen, with the hope that, if nothing 
more has been done, a reliable 
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chronicle of the progress of music 
during the last half century has at 
least been written, which will serve 
as a record in the future, and be the 
forerunner of the ‘remembrances’ 
of some other musical enthusiast, 
who, like myself in the past, may 
be willing to continue the work in 
the future. If to my readers this 
series of papers, which have been 
‘a labour of love,’ should prove as 
interesting as they have been for 
many months past to myself, I shall 
indeed find a reward in having been 
able to amuse them, whilst relating 
what, I trust, will be found to be 
reliable information. When I call 
to remembrance the time over 
which these ‘ Recollections’ have 
travelled, I can only express my 
thankfulness that I have been per- 
mitted to have had so much rational 
enjoyment in my past life, and 
that I am still able to note, and I 
trust to appreciate, the efforts that 
are made, and making, to show that 
my countrymen are not so much 
behind the age, as it is constantly 
asserted they are, with respect to 
musical advancement; and that they 
will bear a fair and just comparison 
—not to their disadvantage, but to 
their credit—with every other na- 
tion where the art is cultivated and 
the science is studied. 
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IN FOUR PARTS. 
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PART III. 


CHAPTER VII. 
‘TO BE, OR NOT TO BE?’ 


THE Squire lay in a half-conscious 
state for some days after the events 
narrated in the last chapter; hang- 
ing as it were between life and 
death, on the narrow line which 
separates things that seem from 
things that are. But he recovered 
in spite of the arduous attention of 
Bolus, the village apothecary, on 
his white horse, and Mr. Richard 
Purvis, who both came several 
times a day to see him. Whether 
he was too good a patient to kill 
outright through bleeding, blister- 
ing, and drenching, and so these 
worthies spared him, or whether 
God had other work for him to do, 
is not written in the chronicles of 
Stackpool ; but we incline to the 
latter belief, inasmuch as he not 
only lived to discover that there 
are other things in this world worth 
living for besides smoking and fox- 
hunting, but to become a wiser and 
better man in many other respects. 
Above all, he played a part in this 
veritable history, and therefore are 
we bound to record his recovery 
and amendment. 

We return to the Vicarage. 

Eleven o'clock. One o'clock of 
that eventful day came to the Vic- 
arage; but the Vicar sat alone, 
dreading he knew not what. He 
rang for lunch as usual, and ate 
nothing ; he made no inquiries of 
others, but of himself his questions 
were incessant. Poor man, his 
inquiries at the latter place were 
too late to be of any avail. It was 


idle now to ask, ‘ Why had he act- 
ed as he had done? Why his house 
seemed desolate to him ?’ or ‘Why 
there hung over all a sense of im- 
pending catastrophe?” He knew, 
he felt deep within him, that, come 
what would, it was the fruit of his 
own doings; that if he never saw 
his daughter’s face again he had no 
one to thank but himself; and yet 
he shuddered and shrank at the very 
thought which a few hours before 
he would have hidden with utmost 
coldness from every eye, perhaps 
even hisown. The love which God 
planted in the parent’s heart was 
greater than all the vicars of Stack- 
pool that ever lived ; therefore his 
fears and doubts and anxious 
thoughts abided with him, in spite 
of abstract reasoning and much 
apparent hardness of heart. The 
genial springs of love all thawed, 
broke up, and swept before them re- 
serve and coldness and hardness 
and outside indifference. The Vicar 
wept like a child; save that chil- 
dren’s tears are but the rain before 
the next gleam of April sun. His 
tears were drops of deep dark 
sorrow. 

But the sorrow, dark though it 
was, brought no hope. After some 
hours’ solitary musing, he at last 
roused himself from his sad thoughts 
and determined to set out in quest 
of the fugitive. 

For some time all his inquiries 
in the neighbourhood as to what 
route she had taken were in vain, 
and as it was growing towards 
dusk, when, from a man who had 
been at work on a hedgerow near 
Sparlington, he gathered the infor- 












mation that a carriage containing 
one lady had passed rapidly that 
way in the morning. He eagerly 
demanded the colour of the horses 
and of the driver’s livery, and find- 
ing that these answered in descrip- 
tion to his own, he rode off at full 
gallop on the very road traversed 
by his daughter in the morning. 
Furigusly, too, he rode down Dub- 
ber’s Hill, and furiously past Dub- 
ber’s Copse, and at a rattling pace 
bySparlingtonchurch. Through the 
village rode the Vicar, with loose 
rein and bloody spur, very much 
to the astonishment of his favour- 
ite iron-gray steed, and very much 
more to the amazement of such 
few Sparlingtonians as chanced to 
be out of door or at cottage win- 
dows as he passed. 

‘ Why, the Vicar’s dazed, surely ! 
said Bill Symes, as he stood at 
the White Hart door, chewing his 
evening straw ; ‘ he’s surely dazed, 
a-going along at that there dashing 
rate ! 

Nobody could understand so 
mysterious ap apparition as the 
pahson going at that pace, without 
object or motive; and, as they 
knew nothing of his motives, they, 
as the world does in all such cases, 
decided that he had none, but 
must be crazy. 

But we, good reader, know bet- 
ter; as we always do when the 
world is making a wrong guess. 
And so does the poor bewildered 
rider himself, as he rapidly mounts 
the slope of Torton Edge, and 
gazes idly at its lonely church 
tower. It is now quite dusk, and 
a dull gray mass of cloud hangs 
along the skirt of the horizon, in 
heavy leaden piles, which looked 
charged with a suddeén battery of 
stormy rain. But all is not black, 
for just above the edge of the re- 
motest hill-top lingers one long ar- 
row of that pale greenish light 
which sometimes sparkles. on the 
brow of dying day. In spite of all 
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his troubles, the Vicar glances for 
a moment at this one gleam of 
fading light amid the gloom, and 
remembers at once, with strange 
vividness, a bright sketch in water- 
colour, hanging over his favourite 
book-case in the study, of just such 
another sunset sky, drawn by his 
child’s own hand. He calls to 
mind the very evening on which 
she painted it, long years ago, in 
the meadow below Sparlington 
church. Ah, vicar, how swiftly the 
years pass ; how swiftly the colours 
fade! The landscape may be pale 
long ago; and the sea-green light 
along the hills be turned cold 
and gray; and yet how well you 
remember that evening in the mea- 
dow, and how sharply the remem- 
brance stirs your inmost heart ! 

But the reverie is soon over; 
and on spurs the horseman as ra- 
pidly as ever. 

At length he pulls up, and dis- 
mounts at the door of the Black 
Bull ; hot, weary, careworn, and 
anxious, and yet calm, forcing him- 
self to be calm, in spite of the ris- 
ing surge of thoughts within. 

‘ Sarvent, sir,’ says Andrews the 
landlord, as he himself grasps the 
rein ofthe panting steed,—‘sarvent, 
sir.’ 

The Vicar is one of the licensing 
magistrates, and Andrews regards 
him as one among the immortals. 

In five minutes the following 
conversation takes place in the 
small parlour behind the bar ; the 
Vicar enthroned in the one arm- 
chair, and Andrews standing rever- 
ently near the door. 

‘Much business to-day, land- 
lord ?” 

‘Smartish, sir; thank you, sir; 
yes, sir.’ 

* Many travellers this way ?’ 

‘Well, sir, pretty many, sir; that 
is to say, fewish.’ 

‘What do you mean, man, by 

pretty many ; that is to say, fewish ? 
Have you seen amy to-day ?” 
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‘No, sir, can’t say I have. It’s 
very dull along here. There’s been 
but one carriage here, and ¢hat, so 
to speak, I don’t know where it is 
—the party’s not here.’ 

‘ Andrews, I hope you have not 
been drinking; your answers are 
getting more and more confused. 
What do you mean now by there 
being only one carriage here, and 
the party’s not being here ?” 

‘Me drinking, your honour! I 
haven’t touched—’ 

‘Never mind, Andrews, what 
you /aven’t touched. Have you 
touched or seen the carriage, and 
how many horses brought it ?’ 

‘Two, your honour, two; and 
fine grays they were.’ 

‘ Grays, Andrews? And who 
came in the carriage ?’ 

*No one, sir; not a soul. The 
man who brought them here was a 
helper in some low public-house 
down the village; and left ’em 
here for the night, he said.’ 

‘Do you know the man, An- 
drews ?” 

‘No, sir; but I daresay Jim the 
ostler do.’ 

‘How many horses will your 
stables take ? I should like to look 
round them, Andrews.’ 

‘By all means, sir — by all 
means. The stables will take twelve 
horses, sir; twelve clean boxes; a 
box a-piece, sir.’ 

In another five minutes the Vicar 
had visited the stable, seen the 
pair of iron-grays, next, as Andrews 
said, to his iron-gray, and quite a 
match for him also; he had seen 
Jim the ostler, and found him quite 
ready to introduce him to the 
helper or stable-boy from the vil- 
lage who had brought the horses 
there. 

‘He's hostler,’ says Jim with a 
grin, ‘to a public where they have 
only got stabling for four farmer's 
hosses on a market-day; and no 
place at all for such nags as these,’ 
pointing to the pair of grays. 
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‘We will start at once,’ says the 
Vicar,—‘ at once. 

They did start ; and after pass- 
ing through one or two broken 
rambling streets, reached a low 
public-house on the outskirts of the 
town. 

‘ Shall we go in, or see him here?’ 

‘ Bring him out here,’ replied the 
Vicar, ‘and a crown-piece shall be 
yours.’ 

‘Sarvent, sir,’ said a rough dirty 
animal, pulling his forelock,—‘ sar- 
vent, sir. Did yah want me?’ 

‘Who came here with the pair of 
grays this morning ? 

‘ There they be, sir ; there, in the 
big room, and a sight of people 
along with ’em—his relations, so I 
understand ; but she don’t seem 
to have no friends.’ 

‘Good God, man, what do you 
mean by Ae and she’! Who is he? 

‘He? why, the bridegroom he 
be, to be zure, that come here this 
morning with a coach and pair; 
and the foine lady with the black 
hair and them terrible black eyes 
be the bride. It’s a runaway match, 
they say.’ 

‘ They say! who say? They lie!’ 
exclaimed the bewildered Vicar,— 
‘they lie, whoever they are, that 
dare to say she would marry him, 
or any other vagabond. They lie, 
I say’ 

‘Well, well, sir, don’t’ee fly in- 
to such a tantrum about it. The 
man’s nothing to me, nor she nei- 
ther. If you like to see ’em for 
yourselve, go into the big room, and 
make your own guess. Much ob- 
liged to ’ee for the shellin’. Here’s 
the way.’ 

The poor astounded, bewildered 
Vicar followed his ragged uncouth 
guide through a long stone passage, 
smelling of beer and stale tobacco, 
thence by the bar, through the bar- 
parlour into a long room, usually 
devoted to club-feasts and market- 
dinners; now filled with a half- 
drunken noisy crowd of young men 
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and women from the neighbouring 
farms and cottages. 

Here and there, at intervals in 
the room, groups of heavy stolid 
labouring men sat, smoking and 
drinking thin muddy beer. Some 
eight or ten in the centre were 
coarsely labouring through a rude 
country-dance, and a few elders 
were drinking beer at the upper 
end of the room, as spectators of 
the scene. In the centre group, 
much the worse for the muddy beer, 
appeared Mr. Thomas Morgan, vain- 
ly endeavouring to keep time with 
the squeak of a solitary fiddle, and 
to keep pace with the energetic 
gambols of a stout village wench, 
his partner in the dance. 

Such was the scene which await- 
ed the gaze of the distracted Vicar 
as he stood at the door of the big 
room, which his keen eye discerned 
in a moment, at a single glance. 
But she for whom his heart longed 
was not to be seen, though he in- 
stantly recognised, and shuddered 
in doing so, his servant Morgan. 

Farther into the room he dared 
not venture without fear of detec- 
tion, which for the strongest reasons 
he wished to avoid. He therefore 
sat down, unobserved, in a corner 
near the door, in the midst of a 
cloud of tobacco-smoke, and deter- 
mined to wait and see the end. 

One thing was clear, that if Diana 
had indeed fled from home to this 
den, Morgan must have been her 
companion, and now perhaps was 
her husband. JAZorgan, his own 
groom, the husband, the lord and 
master of hisown child! whose image 
was printed so deeply on his rough 
and rugged heart. If this were so, 
indeed, then were the old man’s 
cup of woe full to the very brim. 
For nearly half an hoursat the Vicar, 
unnoticed and unheeded, in that 
smoky corner. At last, when the 
incessant jangle of voices, the coarse 
merriment, and the vulgar revelry 
had nearly driven him distracted— 
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at last he heard at the farther end 
of the room a voice that pierced his 
inmost heart with asudden and fear- 
ful mixture ofanxious joyand doubt. 
The room, badly lighted at all parts, 
was especially dark at that farther 
recess, and there the Vicar’s earnest 
vision failed to detect whence the 
voice had issued. 

But he was not long in doubt. 
Again that sharp clear voice was 
heard, unmistakable to a father’s 
ear for its clearness, precision, and 
determination. 

The broken dialogue went thus: 

‘Well, I tell’ee you shall then. 
An’t I master? I tell’ee you shall. 
Vow, missis ; there, then !’ 

‘Touch me, if you dare, you 
drunken brute,’ was the answer, 
uttered half in hope and half in 
dread. 

But the words were received with 
a torrent of jeers and coarse jibes. 

‘You go in, Morgan; go in and 
win, if so be you are the lady’s 
maister and she be your missis. 
You go in, Morgan, and win; who’s 
to ‘inder ’ee ?’ 

‘God help me once more ”’ cried 
the distracted girl, ‘for there is none 
else left to help me.’ 

And here her voice towered over 
all the wretched jeers and vulgar 
revelry, and her strong pure cour- 
age sent dismay into the hearts of 
a room full of cowards. ‘Touch 
me, if you dare! she cried again ; 
and, with these words, walked bold- 
ly through the midst of the crowd, 
which opened right and left to let 
her pass. 

‘If I have sold myself, it is to 
one, not toa mob, Thomas Morgan. 
Send these men and women away ! 

And as he had done for many 
years, so now Thomas Morgan, 
though in the seventh heaven of 
beery bliss, obeyed literally, and at 
once. 

* She’s my wife,’ said he; ‘so you 
be off, all of you, at once ; at once, 
—pack ! I paid for your beer, and 
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I'll pay the fiddlers. It’s my treat, 
and now it’s all done.’ 

The fiddlers were silent, the mirth 
grew dull and dead; there was an 
end of loud joke and drunken rude- 
ness; the revellers slowly slunk 
and staggered from the room, and 
Thomas Morgan, Diana his wife, 
and the Vicar her father, were alone 
together. 

He at once emerged from his 
hiding-place, and stood before the 
amazed and wretched couple—the 
one, wretched in his drunken fero- 
city; the other, in the hapless con- 
sciousness of the fearful gulf into 
which she had plunged. 

‘Diana, is this man your hus- 
band ?” 

‘He is, father, he is.’ 

‘Thomas Morgan,’ said the old 
man, ‘I have known you man and 
boy these twenty years, and you 
have served me well. What drove 
you to this last unutterable : 
He broke down for want of words 
to express his sense of the infamy. 
‘What, who drove you to his ? 

‘Who drove me, Vicar? She did 
—that there woman did—your dar- 
ter, my lawful wife, Vicar.’ 

The Vicar at first could only 
groan in horrible alarm at the au- 
dacity of this reply from his meek 
servitor ; but at length summoning 
courage, he boldly exclaimed, ‘ Di- 
ana, leave the room, and order my 
carriage to be brought round at 
once. We shall go home to-night. 
I will speak to this man.’ 

‘Will’ee, though?’ said the valiant 
Morgan ; ‘ you will, will ’ee?’ 

The two were left alone. 

The Vicar’s first and immediate 
action was to sit down and ring the 
bell. 

‘Landlord, bring two glasses of 
brandy-and-water forthis gentleman 
and me.’ 

The glasses came and were duly 
set before the two drinkers. 

‘Morgan, you and I must deal 
with each other like men. My 
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daughter must go home with me 
to-night. She was my daughter be- 
fore she was your wife, and my 
daughter she must continue. Do 
you hear me, Morgan ?” 

‘Yes, yes ; I hear ’ee, but she is 
my wife, and must go along with 
me. You touch her, if you dares ! 

‘ But, Morgan, where are you go- 
ing? what is to become of you both? 
You can’t come back to the Vicar- 
age. Where are you to look for 
character, or for work? She has 
nothing. I can give nothing to a 
daughter who has thusleft my house. 
Shall I tell the next master who in- 
quires for your character that you 
stole my daughter away to ? 

‘I never did it; it was she who 
drove me to it, and so you've no 
law agin me.’ 

‘I don’t know that, Morgan; I 
don’t know that. The bench of 
magistrates, with me for chairman, 
might think difterently. It would 
be an awkward thing to be found 
guilty of carrying off a clergyman’s 
daughter, unknown to her friends. 
Drink up your brandy-and-water,— 
and think of transportation for ten 
years.’ 

The Vicar knew this figment of 
transportation to be the grossest 
under the sun ; and so did Morgan, 
when sober and in his right mind. 
But now the Vicar had the bride- 
groom at his mercy, and plied the 
weapon with skill and determina- 
tion. 

The result of the conference was, 
that at half-past ten that night the 
Vicar and his daughter went back 
to the Vicarage in the carriage, and 
the half-drunken bridegroom had 
in writing pledged himself to go to 
America by the first available ship 
from Plymouth, and there remain 
until farther orders on condition 
of receiving a hundred pounds per 
annum for the term of his natural 
life, ifspent in America. The ride 
home to the Vicarage was a long, 
silent, and sad one ; but the Vicar’s 
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heart was relieved of its heaviest 
burden; and her sorrow was now 
more on his account than her own. 
He knew that the clown who had 
married his child would never 
claim her as his wife ; and she felt 
that she had at least escaped the 
man whom she had scorned. 

But the father and daughter were 
not yet what they once had been 
to each other; mistrust and sus- 
picion are seeds which, once sown, 
will bear fruit; and a deadly crop 
it is, whether the crop be late or 
early. Many a month had to pass 
away ere the aspect of things at 
the Vicarage began to assume its 
old appearance. Slow, cold, and 
wintry was the approach of the au- 
tumn. But it came, the harvest 
was reaped, and winter soon glad- 
dened into spring. All the details 
of that terrible day at Sparlington 
had long ago been discussed, the 
blame on each side fairly appor- 
tioned, and the event itself for a 
time drifted away, bya sort of tacit 
consent, into the domain of the 
past. , 

CHAPTER VIII. 

‘ Well, then, a wager let it be ; 
Fortune, the idle jade, who once befriended 
Still ee aid.’ Old Play. 

Dick Purvis the doctor and 
Mrs. Richard Purvis his wife sat 
enjoying acheerful spring-tide even- 
ing, in a rustic arbour in their own 
half-acre of garden. The honey- 
suckles were in full bloom; the sweet- 
brier, after a shower, perfumed the 
whole domain ; busy swallows were 
skimming across the green lawn; 
and Mr. and Mrs. P. — innocent 
doves as they were — might well 
have been making love in the most 
approved and sentimental fashion. 
But they were not. The lady was, as 
usual, mending stockings ; the gen- 
tleman smoking a long clay pipe. 

He was thinking whether he 
could contrive, by any lawful 
means, to go to the races at Tor- 


ton Edge during the following week ; 
she pondering whether the socks 
of Alexander, her last-born, would 
endure another darn, and whether 
the bonnet of Sarah Jane, her eld- 
est daughter, could be dyed or 
turned. Both meditated in silence. 

She was a weak silly woman, 
who tried, and generally with suc- 
cess, to manage her husband by 
alternate fits of coaxing and wheed- 
ling and petulant domineering. 
If he gave way to the wheed- 
ling, well and good ; he had then 
kind words and sunshiny weather 
at his return from work or the 
club ; but if not, if the coaxing line 
of attack failed, snubbing, short and 
curt, snappish replies to all ques- 
tions, and intermittent spirits of ill- 
temper, were his daily bread. And 
this diet was of course one which 
he could not possibly endure more 
than a day; at the end of which 
period he had to express sorrow 
for all his misdoings, regret to have 
caused her the least pain, and 
make solemn promises of amend- 
ment. ‘Thereupon, the wished-for 
favour being of course tacitly con- 


.ceded—included in the armistice—- 


the sun shone again, the wretched 
sinner revived, was taken into royal 
favour, made much of, and charm- 
ed into quiet submission. Mrs. P. 
was herself again, and a very charm- 
ing person she was. 

A truce of this kind had been 
just concluded; the calumet of 
peace was in the criminal’s mouth, 
and the war hatchet of Dorothy his 
beloved wife was buried. 

‘ Dick,’ she cried out all at once, 
‘there’s the Squire coming across 
the meadow, and looks as if he were 
coming here.’ 

‘Well, Dolly, let him come. 
Betsy shall draw another jug of ale, 
and we'll have a pipe together. 
And, Dolly, don’t you go away, but 
stay and have a chat with us.’ 

Mrs. Purvis had guessed right. 
The Squire was coming, and did 
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come into this garden of peace, 
and making his way by the honey- 
suckled porch, and glancing at the 
mysterious SALVE on the entrance- 
stone, passed down to the arbour. 
* Salve,’ thought the Squire, whose 
Latin was getting rather rusty, and, 
as far as he knew, had no possible 
connection with the word; ‘What 
on earth does the fellow mean by 
having “salve” stuck up at hisdoor? 
Is it lip-salve, or what is it? 

But not a word of this in the ar- 
bour. 

‘Mrs. Purvis, your servant, 
ma’am; hope the whole of the 
young fry are well. Dick, how are 
you, my boy?’ 

Dick, not only in robust health 
of body, but of mind, answered in 
a most jovial manner ; and the two 
calumets now celebrated with in- 
creased volume of smoke the sig- 
nature of the treaty. 

The meeting at the club that 
night was a jovial one. Dick was 
there, the Squire was there, Foxey 
was there, all the celebrities were 
there; and at ten o'clock the fun 
grew fast and furious. 

‘Dick my boy,’ said the Squire, 
‘you won the last wager; I bet you 
five to three again that “‘ Sa/ve” isn’t 
all the inscription on the old stone 
at your door.’ 

Shouts of laughter greeted this 
speech of the Squire’s. 

‘ Sal-ve, Squire, Sa/-ve, said Fox- 
ey, only too glad to have a dig at his 
old enemy. 

* Well, well, Sa/-ve or Salve, Pur- 
vis has only deciphered one-half the 
matter ; and so I’ll bet him five to 
three.’ 

‘ Squire, I'll take your bet.’ 

At this crisis the entertainment 
broke up; and the Squire and 
Dick went away, each elated at the 
thought of a successful wager. 

As he passed the doorway, Dick 
paused for a moment on his thresh- 
old to look at the mysterious sub- 
ject of the wager. There it was on 
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the white stone, plain enough, and 
the only word. His wager was won. 

But an old proverb says, ‘ Don’t 
count your chickens before they 
are hatched,’ and to this proverb 
he had better have paid due atten- 
tion. 


PART IV. 
CHAPTER IX. 
‘And thus Antiquity herself grows young.’ 
Night Thoughts, 

Ir was ten o'clock, and a bright 
sunny morning, as George Titby 
sat at his shop-door in an old bat- 
tered arm-chair, calmly smoking his 
morning’s pipe. He was a quiet 
steady smoker, and every puff was 
accomplished with solemn gravity ; 
no little angry spirts, no sudden 
violent inhalations of the fragrant 
narcotic. 

All was serene with Georgy. But 
all at once a sudden fit of activity 
seized him ; he flung his pipe hastily 
down among a pile of bells, knock- 
ers, and rusty iron nondescripts, and 
hastened with his humblest bow to 
the very verge of his miscellaneous 
collection, which spread half across 
the pathway ; for there, to George’s 
utter amazement, stood his honour 
the Squire. 

‘Most delighted to see you, 
Squire, out again, and trust that 
your honour is quite restored.’ 

‘Allright, Tit. But I want a little 
job done, that I think you can man- 
age forme. You know how to han- 
die a chisel and mallet, man, don’t 
you?” 

‘Rather; wasn’t I born and bred 
a stone-cutter, like my father before 
me, till I took to the general line?’ 

‘Well, as to being born a stone- 
mason, Tit, you know best; born 
with a hammer in your mouth, eh? 
But, whether or not, I want a small 
bit of work done this very night, 
and the man that does it shall have 
a sovereign for his pains. But it’s 
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a secret, George Titby, a dead se- 
cret ; and I'll horsewhip the first 
fellow I catch that knows it, and 
then the man that cut the stone. 
So, I'll just step into your den while 
we talk it over.’ 

The neighbours, who had with 
deep interest watched the whole of 
this interview, saw the Squire dis- 
appear into the den, and speculated 
wildly on the object of his visit. 
It was ten minutes before he re- 
appeared, bringing nothing with 
him, and having apparently made 
no purchase. 

When he was gone, Mr. Titby 
returned to smoke another pipe in 
his arm-chair, which he proceeded 
to smoke as gravely as the first, in 
spite ofnumerous visits from friends 
and acquaintances who wondered 
what on earth the Squire could 
possibly want with Titby. All in- 
quiries, hints, and queries were in 
vain. Nota syllable could they ex- 
tract from knowing Georgy, either 
confirming or contradicting their 
opinions. He was as taciturn as 
one of the rusty door-plates on the 
bench ; and they soon left him in 
despair. Nothing unusual occurred 
with him throughout the day, save 
that he shut shop a little earlier, 
and then sat outside his shop-door, 
smoking as usual, and apparently 
watching the passers-by. 

It soon grew dark ; but there sat 
Titby. At length, a horse’s rapid 
step was heard, and the Doctor 
dashed up in his gig. 

‘Why, Titby,man, what’s the mat- 
ter with you? The Squire tells me 
that you want me.’ 

‘I’ve got a lame hand, Doctor— 
poisoned it with a rusty nail, I 
think.’ 

“Well, well, is that all? I can’t 
see it by this light. Put on a com- 
mon poultice, and I’ll look at it 
in the morning. I havea long round 
before me now; and there’s a coach 
accident at Torton Edge, so I am 
in a hurry.’ 
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‘What time will you be back, 
Doctor ?” 

‘Too late to see you; not till 
twelve perhaps. Good-night.’ 

‘Good-night, Doctor, good-night.’ 

And away rattled the tall raw- 
boned horse, and the Doctor’s yel- 
low gig.’ 

‘Not till twelve, eh?’ repeated 
Titby to himself; ‘that’s exactly what 
I wanted to know, and will suit me 
to a hair.’ And with these words 
he retired to his den. 

As the clock struck eleven that 
night, a man in labourer’s clothes 
cautiously opened the wicket-gate 
of the Doctor’s garden, and walked 
very cautiously down the narrow 
path to the house. He appeared 
to be eyeing the windows with great 
care, and to be watching the one 
solitary light which still lingered at 
one of the upper lattices. But at 
last this disappeared, and all was 
dark and still. 

The man then waited quietly in 
the porch for about a quarter of an 
hour, when he drew a dark lantern 
from under his cloak, and from his 
pocket took a chisel and a small 
wooden mallet. ; 

What he could possibly be doing 
there at that time of night, he knew 
better than we do. He was at work 
quietly and steadily, chip, chip, 
chip, for full half an hour. Then 
with a rough cloth he swept up all 
the chips and dust, put them into 
his pocket, and having smeared 
over one part of the stone in the 
porch with a little water and mud 
from the nearest puddle, crept cau- 
tiously back into the road. 

Mr. Titby retired to rest that 
night about midnight, and as he 
was just sinking into his first sleep, 
he heard the Doctor's gig rattle by 
at a swinging pace. Purvis had 
earned two guineas by that coach 
accident; but he was cold and hun- 
gry, and in his own hunger forgot 
the weariness of his unhappy steed. 
As the sounds died away, George 
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Titby fell asleep, and dreamed he 
was digging up sovereigns out of a 
slate quarry with a pestle and mor- 
tar. 
The Doctor drank a strong tum- 
bler of whisky punch, ate a ponder- 
ous supper of cold beef, and slept 
at last in the midst of dreams of 
broken wheels, fractured legs, and 
most interesting’ sprains. 


CHAPTER X. 
SHORT AND SWEET. 
‘ What salve can equal that 
Which flows from woman's honeyed lips?’ 
Old Play. 

‘Don’r tell me, Dick, about mud- 
dy shoes! What’s the use of hearth- 
stone and sand, and Eliza’s being 
down on her knees every morning, 
if this grand stone of yours is to be 
messed over every night in this man- 
ner? Who's going to clean shat, I 
should like to know ?’ 

‘My dear Dorothy, I know no- 
thing of the mess on the stone; I 
never walked a step of the way 
home last night, so that my boots 
were as dry as yours are at this 
moment.’ 

‘Who else could have done it, 
Mr. Purvis ? 

Now 4/r. Purvis was an extreme 
measure to which he well knew 
that his dear Dorothy never had 


recourse but just before the out-* 


break of the loudest thunder. He 
therefore meekly bowed his head 
to the storm, and walked away to- 
wards the farthest arbour, in full 
expectation of being overtaken and 
transfixed by an angry flash before 
he could reach a place of safety by 
being out of hearing. 

‘ Answer me that, Mr. Purvis— 
if you can.’ 

‘I can’t, my dear; really I can’t.’ 

‘Then why do you go on talk- 
ing?’ 

To this last query there was no 
response ; so Dorothy was fain to 
turn to her maid Eliza, and beg 
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her to bestow an extra amount of 
soap ; sandand brushhad done their 
work, and the antique curiosity 
shone again in the warm sunshine. 
As it began to dry up, Dorothy 
came out into the porch with her 
usual basket of stockings, and set 
to work. After some minutes, she 
lifted her eyes from her work, and 
happening to glance at the stone, to 
her utter amazement beheld at her 
feet the words ‘LIP SALVE.’ She 
stared, and rubbed her eyes, and 
looked again, but there were the 
words as plain as plain could be. 
It was no deception, but ‘LIP 
SALVE’ beyond all doubt. Dick had 
been cheated, then ; it was no an- 
tique ; and the vehement scrubbing 
of Eliza had exposed the fraud. 

‘Dick! I say, Dick, come here! 
Look at this precious antique of 
yours. It’s nothing buta piece of 
modern trash.’ 

Mr. Purvis came when invoked, 
looked where he was told, looked 
again, muttered something begin- 
ning with a d , and then rushed 
intothesurgery. Hehadbeen taught 
what lip-salve was, and had to pay 
two guineas for learning. ‘So, Mr. 
Titby,’ said he to himself, ‘ you’ve 
cheated me again, have you? IfI 
once get hold of you in a good 
sharp fever, I rather think I’ll have 
my revenge.’ 

Not the faintest suspicion crossed 
the Doctor’s mind that the Squire 
had aught to do with this strange 
revelation ; his one idea being that 
Titby had played him a trick, and 
sold himastone which some school- 
boy had thus cut for mere amuse- 
ment. 

Dick, however, did not fully dis- 
cover what real lip-salve was for a 
week to come; when, after paying 
two guineas at the club, and help- 
ing to drink some bowls of punch, 
Dorothy insisted on knowing the 
history of the evening’s entertain- 
ment, and administered to him be- 
fore retiring to sleep a quarter of 
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an hour’s serious discourse on the 
various ways in which a man makes 
a noodle of himself. 


CHAPTER XI. 
SHORTER AND SWEETER. 


My dear reader, having reached 
this point in this delectable and 
veracious history, the mandates of 
an editor suddenly reach me, and 
I am compelled to close, in one 
brief chapter, scenes and events 
important and numerous enough to 
fill at least a year’s Zins/eys’. 

‘Nearly ten years must be sup- 
posed to have eapsed’—as Adelphi- 
ans love to hear—between this act 
and the last. Ten long, swift, event- 
ful years, of which we can but note 
the bare fruits. 

The ruin of our story then rests 
on that editor improbus above men- 
tioned, and not on its poor chroni- 
cler, who can but lament what is 
inevitable. 


CHAPTER XII. 


‘ The summer noon is still, 
The heavy air is faint with fragrant breath 
Of honeyed luscious limes.’ Anon, 

Tue father and daughter sat 
inthe Vicarage library as they sat 
ten years ago. But the years have 
touched both. When we last saw 
the old man, he was in the full light 
of manhood and strength, though 
even then long past the threescore 
years and ten allotted to man. 
But now he was in the deepening 
twilight of old age; on the very 
verge of the night when no work is 
to be done. With cold and snowy 
hand Time had turned the locks of 
iron-gray on his temple to dazzling 
white ; Care, with silent and sharp 
angles, had woven her web across 
his ruddy brow ; and the Vicar of 
Stackpool was at last compelled to 
own to himself that the hour was at 
hand when his place should know 
him no more. But there was a 
spark of fire and of good cheer 
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still left in the old man, which now 
and then shone forth with a vigour 
that reminded one of the olden 
days. 

Diana was but little changed out- 
wardly, but her thirtieth year, just 
completed, had not come without 
an inward change of deep and, vital 
reality. Strong, resolute, and deter- 
mined, she still was ; but care and 
anxiety had done for her what care 
in the sunshine never would have 
accomplished. Her strength was 
now feminine ; of yore, it had been 
masculine to the very extreme. It 
was as true and deep as ever, but 
its strength lay in its gentleness ; 
the fiery edge of her temper, of her 
manner, of her thoughts, and of her 
speech had all toned down; and 
she now clung to the old man in the 
winter of his days, with the grace 
and tenderness of a spring honey- 
suckle round an aged elm. 

‘Diny,’ said the oldman,—‘ Diny, 
there’s news for you at last ; I knew 
there was, and good news too, when 
I took up the letter from the table 
in the hall. The fellow is dead.’ 

‘Who, father ?—what ?—he ?” 

‘Yes, my child, you are free ; Ae 
is dead. So writes my agent from 
New York, and, he says, on the 
surest authority. He has enclosed 
the register of his burial.’ 

‘Thank God, at last. Ten years 
of doubt and anxiety are a heavy 
price to pay ; but not for an instant 
do I grudge them for the happiness 
of this hour. Now, father, you can 
once again call me your own ; and 
I can look up into your face with- 
out the bitter thought of whose 
name I bear.’ 

‘Kiss me, my child. It seems 
as if my days were drawing to a 
close; each brings with it some 
new and startling thing, and now 
has come the last and best of all. 
Diana, my own again ! 

For ten long years the Vicar had 
regularly remitted the annual sum 
of 100/, to a certain agent at New 
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York, for the benefit of a Mr. 
Morgan ; and peace and safety for 
his child were thus cheaply pur- 
chased. Now this trouble had 
ceased, and the hundred pounds— 
so the Vicar had already resolved 
—might easily go towards his vil- 
lage schools; for even in those 
days there were parsons who cared 
for their children, when as yet ‘ the 
schoolmaster was not abroad.’ 

* Moreover, now,’ murmured the 
old man to himself, ‘she can marry 
poor Frank Morwell. He has wait- 
ed many a long day since that mi- 
serable ride through Carberry’ (vide 
chap. ii.), ‘and deservesto have her; 
and have her he shall, brave and 
true fellow as he is!’ 

That very night did the old man 
broach this scheme to his daughter, 
with kind and gentle and earnest 
words. His very gentleness won 
her to listen to his prayer, and her 
heart turned towards the man who 
had proved his real affection and 
true courage by still clinging to his 
first love. 

Within a month from that time 
he was an accepted lover, and the 
marriage-day was fixed; the old 
Vicar himself resolving to perform 
the service, and see his child bear- 
ing the name of his old friend be- 
fore he died. 

We have no space to describe the 
bride’s dress, the bridesmaids’ glad 
half-curious looks, the bridegroom’s 
happy exultation, the Vicar’s bright 
cheerful words after the happy cere- 
mony was concluded, and all re- 
turned to the bridal feast at the 
Vicarage. It was yet early morn- 
ing, and a jovial party of hunters, 
with their wives and daughters, sat 
down to a breakfast that was in- 
deed worthy of the name, though 
champagne was unknown in Stack- 
pool, and ice-creams not invented. 
Mighty were the sirloins, huge the 
tankards, savoury the pasties, gol- 
den the sherries, and tawny the 
ports which covered that sturdy 
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and—if tables could groan—groan- 
ing table. 

‘I bid you all welcome,’ said the 
oid man, in a trembling voice ; 
‘God bless you all; and with these 
words took his seat at the head of 
the board. Merrily went the feast, 
hearty was the laughter, jolly were 
the jokes, and fierce were the appe- 
tites on that sunny morning in June. 
Faster and more furious waxed the 
fun, and the more did the brides- 
maids, the other maidens, and their 
mammas enjoy it, in spite of many 
a loud protest to the contrary. It 
was at its very height, when all at 
once came a sudden lull in the 
gusts of revelry ; there was a pause, 
nobody knew how or why. But 
at last some one pointed with silent 
finger to the Vicar, who in pale 
amazement was just reading a let- 
ter handed to him by the servant 
from the morning’s post-bag. It 
was marked exfress, and the butler 
had therefore brought it in at once. 

We must look over his shoulder, 
which no one else there but Diana 
dared do. 

‘ New York, March 1815. 

‘ Dear Sir,—It is with much re- 
gret that I have to contradict the 
good tidings contained in my last 
letter (of June 1814), and report 
to you that the fellow Morgan has 
again come to light, and is now on 
his way to England. The register 
of his burial was forged by some 
one of his companions, with a view, 
I imagine, of extorting money from 
me. He will most likely reach 
England as soon as these few hasty 
lines ; and swears that he zw#// have 
his wife, the fine lady, in spite of the 
Vicar and the whole bench of magis- 
trates. I grieve to be the sender of 
such intelligence, but cannot es- 
cape my duty as your agent.—On 
behalf of self and partner, yours 
faithfully to command, 

*Jacos Har ey.’ 


The Vicar’s face was as pale as 
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ashes as he read these fatal words. 
The letter fell from his hands, but 
he neither moved nor spoke. He 
sat as if suddenly frozen. 

The company was aghast. The 
bride was herself, as of old. ‘ Fa- 
ther,’ she said, ‘all this is false. That 
fellow would never show his face 
here, even if alive. He would not 
dare.’ 

‘Is it false, Diana? Say it is a 
lie once again. You will kill me 
outright if you are silent; why 
don’t you speak, all of you !” 

And again that clear resolute 
voice affirmed it to be false; and 
the old man’s heart revived. The 
letter was cast aside as a thing of 
naught, trampled under foot, and 
forgotten by all save one, Diana 
herself,who, making herescape with 
the ladies before her final depar- 
ture, bore it away to the drawing- 
room for one last glance. 


CHAPTER XIII, 


‘Sandie mon, why dinna you read the 
poscrip? Doesn't she always carry the sting 
in her tail, avah ?’ The Scotsman. 

A SECOND magnum had been or- 
dered up, the Vicar and his guests 
were fast verging on towards the 
Dead Sea of jollity, the post-chaise 
was at the door, Frank Morwell, 
the bridegroom, had cleverly made 
his escape from the jovial party, 
when Diana, breathless with haste, 
rushed back into the presence of 
the revellers. They hailed her ap- 
pearance with exuberant cries of 
welcome, but she calmly looked 
them all into a state of temporary 
quiescence, and boldly walking up 
to her father, made him look at and 
read the following P.S. to the faith- 
ful Jacob’s letter on the next leaf, 
introduced by a P.T.O. 

‘P.S.—We are delighted to add 
by way of P.S. that we have dis- 
covered the fellow Morgan ¢o de 
himself married. One of his com- 
panions has played him false, and 
betrayed him to us. His wife tra- 
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vels with him, believing herself to 
be his first and lawful wife. She 
was the widow of a decent publican 
somewhere down east. We will 
send legal proof in our next.— 
Yours, &c., J. H,’ 

‘I was right, you see, father ; the 
fellow will never show himself here.’ 

‘ Never |’ furiously echoed the 
Squire, who was in a state of exalt- 
ation, when the fear of woman's 
bright eyes affected him not; ‘ Ne- 
ver !’ 

‘Father, I wait for your blessing 
before I go.’ 

*Takeit ; my child, take it; an old 
man’s hearty blessing. May you be 
as true a wife as you have been a 
daughter! Here, Frank, stand up 
like a man, and receive her with 
your Vicar’s blessing. She’s worth 
taking care of.’ Then followed the 
sound of a long and loud kiss, 
echoed and repeated. 

‘Ah, Dick, my boy,’ said the 
Squire to the Doctor, his neighbour, 
—‘ah, Dick Purvis, here’s the real 
lip-salve, after all; clear and clean, 
and sweet from the lips of a pretty 
girl, worth a million of antiques.’ 

So the whole party rose and 
cheered as the happy bridegroom 
and bride made their way to the 
carriage, and so ended the mar- 
riage feast. 

Mr. Thomas Morgan nevershow- 
ed his face again in Stackpool. 

The old Vicar lived to see his 
child once more after her marriage 
trip. But in a few months he slept 
with his fathers, and a new light 
reigned in his stead ; a parson of a 
different cast of body and of mind. 
But he was not the man to live till 
he was eighty, or to rule his people 
like a king. Within ten years, 
Foxey the lawyer was the death 
of him. 

As for Frank and Diana, of course 
they lived long and died happy ; 
and their descendants, bright-eyed, 
brave, and true, do they not remain 
unto this day ? 





OF GROWING OLD. 


~~ 


THE reply of the jester, who was 
ordered to execution for an un- 
timely sarcasm, but who was al- 
lowed his choice of the mode of 
making his exit from the scene of 
life, that, if it was the same to his 
irascible master, he would die of 
old age, suggests to us that grow- 
ing old is the only way we know 
of enjoying long life. Yet with 
what regret is the conviction forced 
upon us that we are no longer 
young! And though our tastes 
and habits have changed, with what 
fondness do we cling to memories 
of the past! We sigh when we 
remember the days of old. We 


thought not in the pleasant spring- 
time that youth should ever leave 


us, and, lo, he has fled from our 
grasp into the shadowy and the ir- 
recoverable. 


‘ Could he leave us to return 

Never again? 

Alas, we know not how he went; 

We knew not he was going ; 

For, had our tears once found a vent, 
We had stayed him with their flowing. 
Think with him how gay of yore 

We made sunshine out of shade. 

All went happily about him, 

How shall we get on without him?’ 


What is it to grow old? Is it 
merely to see the years pass away, 
with our beauty and our strength ? 
Who will tell us? One of our 
popular modern versifiers says : 

‘It is to spend long days, 
And not once feel that we were ever young, 

It is to add, immured 

In the hot prison of the present, month 

To month with weary pain. 

Deep in our hidden heart 

Festers the dull remembrance of a change, 

But no emotion— none,’ 

Our experience, however, does not 
concur in this doleful definition. 
How does the man of pleasure ans- 


wer? He says, it is a most unfor- 
tunate occurrence, because it threat- 
ens to deprive him of the power 
of pleasing ; it alarms him by the 
warning that he must cease to be 
‘the glass of fashion and the mould 
of form,’ and nothing offers itself 
as a suitable compensation. But 
we do not feel it thus. What, then, 
says matter-of-fact? Why, that it is 
nothing fer se, only a sluggishness 
of the circulation, a decay of vigour, 
a loss of tissue. Well, perhaps it 
is all this; but it is something more. 
The question suggests other ideas 
to a mind of ordinary intelligence. 

We are no longer so attractive 
as we were. The indifference with 
which we are now greeted prompts 
us to ask, Whence the change? 
Our sobering thoughts, our altered 
tastes, our staid demeanour, all 
tell us, ‘We are growing old!’ 

But why should we grow old? 
Why should so noble a creature as 
man, so highly endowed with a 
moral and intellectual nature, have 
no power over his own destiny? 
The trees of the forest grow slowly 
to maturity, and stand proudly 
against the adverse forces of nature 
for a thousand years and more. 
The everlasting hills are as stable 
and majestic as they were before 
there was a man to gaze upon them. 
They never grow old. Surely we 
are of more importance than any 
object in nature? Why then can- 
not we bid our strength remain ? 

It is because growing old is an 
absolute and indispensable acces- 
sory of an immortal being. He 
was wise whose experience taught 
him to say, ‘I would not live al- 
ways.’ He had realised the neces- 
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sity of a termination to this tenta- 
tive existence, and foresaw how 
barren, in the great results of wis- 
dom and goodness, would be a life 
here interminably prolonged. Crea- 
tures of habit, we should go on in 
the same routine, with no anticipa- 
tions of the future, strangers to any 
change in heart or life, and render- 
ing progress an impossibility. If we 
can conceive of such an order of 
things, we must see that its realisa- 
tion would take from us all desire 
for immortality, and gradually de- 
prive us of the happiness which is 
afforded in looking forward to a 
state of being where the injustice 
and inequalities incident to the pre- 
sent life shall be counterbalanced 
and corrected. 

In a state of interminable pro- 
gression, in which ‘heir urges on 
his predecessor heir, as wave im- 
pelleth wave,’ growing old is a ne- 
cessity ; it is the procession from 
one stage of our being to another. 
With advancing years, we acquire 


views of life to which in youth 
we were necessarily strangers, and 
which cannot be otherwise obtain- 


ed. It is not till now that a man 
reflects seriously on the true pur- 
pose of living, of his responsibility 
as an active and intelligent being, 
and of the final causes of his indi- 
vidual identification with the body 
politic. Years may not always bring 
wisdom ; but there is a maturity of 
judgment, an unerring instinct, 
which tells a man what should be 
chosen and what avoided, and a 
certain method and caution in his 
every-day transactions which only 
experience can give. We generally 
find that it is not until the thought- 
less and the vicious among those 
who have been his associates begin 
to drop one by one around him, 
that his reflections on life and his 
influence on his generation come 
to be of any value. 

This departure of youth mani- 
fests itself as unmistakably in the 
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habitudes of the mind as in the 
gray hair and failing strength. In 
youth, we live in the future. We 
see visions and dream dreams. -We 
build castles of enchantment, which 
we furnish and people with a vivid 
imagination. We picture the fairest 
bride, the fastest friends, and the 
most flowery of pathways. Alas, 
how does experience disappoint us, 
and show us the vanity of human 
wishes, as we find one idol after 
another rudely shattered or wisely 
withheld! Our thoughts are now 
mainly in the past, and we are 
busier with memories than with 
hopes. We dream not so much of 
conquests to be achieved as of the 
golden opportunities now passed 
beyond recall, of the rich treasures 
of time and talents we have wasted. 
We think less of our merry com- 
panions and the favourable impres- 
sions we make than we do of the 
contemporaries who are one after 
another passing away from us; less 
of our conquests in love, now that 
smiles are scarcer than kisses were 
then, than of some whom we have 
slighted in that older time. Have 
we ever noticed, in forming one of 
an assembly of people in our youth, 
how every one seemed mature com- 
pared with ourselves? Now, when 
we look around us, how greatly do 
the young seem to preponderate ! 
When we remember the rose-tint 
of romance with which the fresh- 
ness and vividness of every new 
impression tinged our early days, 
and now find that existence is no 
longer a dream but a reality, and 
that there is so little to look forward 
to, is it any wonder that we cast a 
lingering look behind? The cha- 
racter of our life is fixed, and our 
occupations and associations pro- 
mise to be in the future very much 
what they now are. Do we notice 
how much more rapidly each suc- 
ceeding year seems to pass away? 
Cannot we remember how, in our 
childhood, the term of a year ap- 
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peared interminable, and we thought 
we could compress into that great 
space almost any amount of work 
and play? But as we get older, 
how is it that, with all our industry, 
time seems too short for the work 
we take in hand? We become so 
engrossed, that holy-days and holi- 
days are alike invaded ; and after 
all is done, how much is left un- 
finished, how many schemes remain 
untried ? ‘It is the solemn thought 
connected with middle life,’ says 
the late eloquent F. W. Robertson, 
‘ that life’s last business is begun in 
earnest ; and it is then, midway be- 
tween the cradle and the grave, 
that a man begins to marvel that 
he let the days of youth go by so 
half enjoyed. It is the pensive 
autumn feeling, it is the sensation 
of half sadness that we experience 
when the longest day of the year is 
past, and every day that follows is 
shorter, and the light fainter, and 
the feebler shadows tell that na- 
ture is hastening with gigantic foot- 
steps to her winter grave. So does 
man look back upon his youth. 
When the first gray hairs become 
visible, when the unwelcome truth 
fastens itself upon the mind that a 
man is no longer going up hill, but 
down, and that the sun is always 
westering, he looks back on things 
behind. When we were children, 
we thought as children. But now 
there lies before us manhood, with 
its earnest work, and then old age, 
and then the grave, and then home. 
There is a second youth for man, 
better and holier than his first, if 
he will look on, and not back.’ 

It is natural for the young to 
look forward. Were they to cease 
to dream of the future, and begin 
to realise the present in its hard 
unsympathising aspect, as older 
people do, then away with all the 
simplicity and attractiveness of 
childhood. We should have no 
children, but Liliputian men and 
women. When we think of our 
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own childhood, we sympathise with 
the poet who said that, could he 
have the construction of a world 
like ours, he should have us all 
little children. The laws of inevit- 
able progress, however, cannot ad- 
mit of such an arrangement. We 
love our children in all their stages 
of advancement, but perhaps at no 
period are they dearer or more en- 
gaging than when they are awaken- 
ing to the comprehension of the 
sights and sounds that greet their 
senses, and when their innocent 
prattle and childish play bind them 
with strong and living tendrils to 
our hearts. Yet we would not have 
them always thus. If we found 
that at ten or twelve years old they 
had not in any way advanced in 
growth and knowledge from the 
age of five, we should inquire with 
considerable anxiety why they did 
not progress as we thought we 
were entitled to expect in compar- 
ing them with other children ; and 
if at twenty they continued to be 
but prattling babes, we should not 
then hesitate to consult with the 
physician in order to find a remedy 
for so unusual a stagnation of in- 
tellect. The child himself has this 
desire of progression strongly im- 
planted in his nature, and dreams 
and speaks of what he will be and 
what he will do ‘wi.e he is a 
man.’ If we, then, in the case of 
our own children, recognise its ne- 
cessity, should we not acquiesce 
in the beneficence and wisdom of 
the divine arrangement which car- 
ries us on from step to step of our 
being in order to impress upon us 
the necessity of due preparation for 
the inevitable future? Not infre- 
quently, when a youth experiences 
a change of heart, 
* He sinks in blissful dreams away, 
And visions of eternal day,’ 

and his desire is to go right away 
to heaven at once. But that is not 
God’s way, or how then should 
His work be done, or the world be 
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the better for us? Our training in 
youth is only the preparation for 
the conflict, which is to teach us 
the value of suffering and disap- 
pointment—to lift the mind above 
the concerns of earth—to form the 
character—to make the man. It 
was never designed that heaven 
should be filled with babies. It is 
a grander and nobler sight to see 
the hero of many well-contested 
engagements stand a conqueror at 
the gate, with battered helm, and 
dinted shield, and well-hacked 
sword, and honourable scars, and 
to hear him say, ‘ I have fought the 
good fight: I have finished my 
course: I have kept the faith.’ 

Our being hurried forward in 
spite of ourselves generally recon- 
ciles us to our fate; but there are 
instances wherein the attainment 
of certain ends, if not secured in 
youth, is rendered increasingly pro- 
blematical. In these cases, we can 
understand and sympathise with 
the regret for its departure, and the 
attempt to prolong it till we can 
grasp the desiderata so ardently 
longed for. To this we mainly at- 
tributerthe desire to be thought 
younger than we are and the prac- 
tice of understating our ages. Why 
should we be ashamed to make our 
ages known, it may be asked, when 
we find men and women much older 
than ourselves who make no secret 
of theirs? In men this little vanity 
is less excusable. It is a foible or 
a weakness not easily mastered, and 
when we are tempted to laugh at a 
stout gentleman puffing up hill in 
order to keep pace with younger 
and more vigorous competitors, 
and to despise the aging creature 
who assumes the airs and costume 
of a beau, we would anticipate the 
day when we ourselves may be 
tempted in some way to preserve 
the appearance of youth, and so be 
lenient in our judgment. 

Men who neglect the work set 
before them in their younger days 
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generally fail to secure the status 
which their opportunities promised, 
and we believe it is because they 
have frittered away many of their 
best years, and have no satisfactory 
result to show in work done or 
progress made, that many in middle 
life are induced to conceal their 
ages. Such a man has not properly 
learnt his business, and never gets 
beyond its rudiments, so that, in 
his repeated applications for em- 
ployment, he understates his age 
as a matter of policy. We cannot 
therefore wonder that a woman, 
disappointed in seeing her contem- 
poraries finding husbands and 
homes, and her own time passing 
away with the main object of her 
life still unattained, should look 
forward with despondency to the 
coming years, and cling to the 
semblance of youth by a conceal- 
ment of the truth. 

The desire to retain an appear- 
ance of youthfulness seems natur- 
al, and the Madame Rachels might 
retire from business did they not 
appeal to this touch of nature which 
makes us all so much akin. It is 
a common theory that unemotional 
people do so as a rule, but we 
doubt this, for even where they keep 
the freshness of face and fullness 
of contour, there is generally great- 
er fascination in the young in heart 
—of cheerful disposition and lively 
manner. Something of this pro- 
longed juvenescence must have 
constituted the charm of some of 
the celebrated women of whom we 
read in the chronicles and poems 
of all ages, and whether the hero- 
ine be Dido or Héloise, Helen or 
Ninon de Lenclos—the words spo- 
ken of Cleopatra will equally apply: 

‘ Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 

Her infinite variety.’ 

Like those we have known who 
died young, they are never old to 
us. 

As we grow out of youth into 
middle life, we are sometimes dis- 
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agreeably reminded of the fact. We 
sit us down confidently beside a 
young lady, as we did in days of 
yore, with the intention of making 
ourselves agreeable, and it is not 
till we mark the averted look, the 
unconcealed indifference, or the 
constrained politeness, that the 
truth is forced upon us that the old 
charm has left us, that we belong 
to another era, that our time for 
flirtation is gone. When we won't 
believe that we cannot remain at 
fifteen or five-and-twenty, we re- 
quire the administration of some- 
thing unpleasant in the shape of a 
corrective. There are suitable en- 
joyments for all ages, and the pa- 
terfamilias has as genuine satisfac- 
tion in his business and his rising 
family as the youth has in success- 
ful love and bright prospects. 
Happy is the man who marries 
young, and who lives his youth 
over again in his rising boys and 
girls. Suppose you had a daughter 
as attractive as one of these young 
women to whom you are sometimes 
so attentive, would you in any 
wise congratulate yourself if you 
saw a gray-haired fellow—whatever 
his qualifications or position — 
dangle after her as you do after 
another man’s? We think not. 
As growing old is a necessity 
while we continue in life, we should 
accept its different stages with 
complacency, and adapt ourselves, 
in thought and feeling, to its sober- 
ing influences, not alone for our 
personal comfort, but because we 
are more narrowly watched and 
more strictly judged by younger 
eyes, that see more than we think, 
The portion of the journey we 
have completed makes the present 
a suitable standpoint for reflec- 
tion, and for contemplation of the 
uncertain future. While retrospec- 
tion recalls a thousand and one 
pleasing reminiscences, it is not 
without a feeling of mortification 
that we remember how much that 
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promised unmixed gratification 
yielded us but Dead-Sea fruit, and 
that we think of the dreams that 
have not been realised, of the love 
that was to have been our crown 
and joy, and of the palace that was 
to have enshrined our household 
gods. More bitter than these, how- 
ever, are the memories of our wasted 
time and neglected opportunities, 
the words we would fain recall, the 
mean actions that make us blush 
for ourselves, the sins of our youth 
which we wish forgotten. 


‘’Tis greatly wise to talk with our past hours, 

And ask them what report they've borne to 
heaven, 

And how they might have borne more wel- 
come news, 

It will be well if our reflection 

make us wiser, and if our errors 

and shortcomings serve as moni- 

tors and beacons. 

We cannot exactly define the 
period in every case when we awake 
to the momentous truth that youth 
has indeed departed, and that we 
can look forward now only to a de- 
scending of the hill; but we may 
fix it generally at a little before or 
a little after one half of the span of 
life fixed by the Psalmist. We get 
into years without being conscious 
of it, and everything assumes a 
sober and often disagreeably realis- 
tic aspect. We do not wear our 
heart upon our sleeve, or trust pro- 
fessions and appearances as we 
once did. We have become selfish, 
uncommunicative, and suspicious. 
In our boyhood, what exalted ideas 
we formed of female excellence, 
what a pattern of every virtue was 
our wife to be, and how many 
models of perfection have we suc- 
cessively set up in order to fall 
down before them in heart worship, 
surprised that the rest of the world 
was so blind as not to perceive the 
virtues so patent to ourselves? We 
may trace a number of these di- 
vinities ; perhaps we are on visit- 
ing terms with some of them. Does 
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it not sometimes amuse us, when 
we remember our early devotion, 
to compare our idol with this mo- 
ther of a family, very stout and 
commonplace, engaged in her pro- 
saic household duties? Or with 
another, soured by many disap- 
pointments, becoming familiar with 
the hope deferred which maketh 
the heart sick, sick? What! can 
this be the creature we thought an- 
gelic? Before entering the room 
in which she sat, have we not 
paused, impressed with the solem- 
nity of the occasion, and did not 
her very presence perfume the at- 
mosphere? And as we stood at 
the door to pull up our shirt-collar 
and push our fingers through our 
hair, how did our heart dance to 
hear the silvery laugh or the tones 
of the voice we loved! Alas and 
alack-a-day! the love that once 
monopolised ourthoughts has given 
place to selfish pursuits and to chaf- 
fering in the markets. And have 
we passed through these experi- 
ences unscathed ? Has no engage- 
ment left a scar? Ah, there is a 
skeleton in your cupboard! Bring 
it out. Let us see what it is. Your 
friends do not know of the little 
incident in your history ; but there 
are certain tokens carefully trea- 
sured in some corner of your re- 
positories, which you have never 
had the heart to destroy. They are 
not often looked at; but when they 
do come into your hand in a search 
at the back of the pigeon-hole, or 
in a corner of the old desk, what 
memories they recall! You know 
what they are. There is that lock 
of hair, tied with a bit of faded rib- 
bon; there are some letters, whose 
pretty angular handwriting and 
graceful diction are only less ad- 
mirable than their naturalness and 
simplicity ; there is that little glove 
which you took possession of, and 
carried about with you for such a 
long time. Is there anything else? 
Well, you know yourself. Ah, you 
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look serious now. I know what 
you are thinking. You were suc- 
ceeding in life, and had the pro- 
spect of being assumed a partner 
in your business, when you met 
that banker’s daughter at the county 
ball, with whom you had a violent 
flirtation, and whose fortune would 
maintain the style you thought suit- 
able to your rising position. And 
so poor Sally was forsaken. Then, 
when your great commercial estab- 
lishment suspended payment in the 
crisis, and you were ashamed to 
accept the invitation to spend your 
Christmas holiday at the country 
seat of Sir Moses Moneybags, you 
thought with regret of her to whom 
your misfortune would only have 
the more endeared you. Where is 
she now? Ah, well! Perhaps we 
had better not look into the past 
too earnestly. Itis gone. Bad as 
it is, it might have been worse. 
Let us value what remains. 

We find that love is not now so 
necessary to us. We have outlived 
the ardent passions of youth, and 
are more engrossed with the sterner 
realities of life. Nor can we now, 
in the nature of things, lay bare 
our hearts, and detail our hopes 
and fears with the assurance of the 
sympathy which was so readily ac- 
corded by our boyhood’s frend. 
The reason of this is not far to 
seek. Companions in youth, pos- 
sessing similarity of tastes, and hav- 
ing much the same experience, ha- 
bits, and pursuits, daily contact drew 
more closely together. Since we 
parted, so different have been our 
occupations and surroundings, that 
we have been unconsciously mould- 
ed into individualities as distinct 
as if we had never met. All that 
remains of the eternal friendship 
then mutually sworn is the memory 
of the pleasant days up to the point 
where we severally diverged on our 
respective courses in life. 

‘The struggle of competition has 
developed our latent powers. In 
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youth, we hardly knew for what 
pursuit we were best adapted; and 
if we have had any measure of suc- 
cess in that which we have chosen, 
we probably owe it more to our 
own sustained effort than to our 
natural fitness for it. If we had 
again to begin life with the know- 
ledge our experience has given 
us, we should probably take a dif- 
ferent course. In the majority of 
cases, our path was marked out for 
us, or circumstances rendered it 
necessary to take the work that 
offered, and be thankful to get it. 
Generally speaking, he who has 
been under the necessity of bring- 
ing his mind to his station and 
duties, has been the happier and 
the better for it in the end. We 
think that in every case the course 
has been wisely chosen which pro- 
mised not the ready acquisition of 
wealth, or the prospect of fame or 
power, so much as pleasure in its 
pursuit and satisfaction with its 
rewards, 

We hear much of the perils of 
the young, and it is right that sim- 
plicity and inexperience should be 
wisely warned against the tempta- 
tions likely to assail them. But 
there are also difficulties and trials 
peculiar to middle life, of which we 
do not hear so much, perhaps be- 
cause the subjects of them are 
thought to be able to take care of 
themselves. The more complete 
development of mind and body, 
and the wisdom which comes with 
years, has served to damp our boy- 
ish ardour, and to throw cold water 
on the flames of our youthful sus- 
ceptibilities. Our enthusiasm is not 
extinguished, however, it is only 
diverted; and as, with greater 
strength of purpose, we apply our- 
selves to the business of life, we 
are tempted to concentrate our at- 
tention and our affections upon 
acquisitions which are unsatisfying 
in their nature. And as we now 
smile, somewhat contemptuously it 
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may be, at the generous enthusiasm 
of youth, we are in danger of be- 
coming hard and unfeeling. 

In these days of enlightenment, 
when School Boards are debating 
as to the readiest means of bring- 
ing the masses under the influence 
of education, we are tempted to 
ask, ‘Is there a man in middle life 
who has no well-defined religious 
belief, and is not able to give a 
reason for the hope that is in him ?” 
If he has not this now, how and 
when is he to get it? We are en- 
grossed in our secular pursuits, ab- 
sorbed in our schemes of ambition 
and worldly aggrandisement ; and 
when our cherished object has been 
fairly attained, how far short of our 
expectations does it fall? Often, 
when we are alone, when the la- 
bours ofthe day are over, and all ex- 
cept ourselves have retired to rest, 
or as we lie awake in the gray dawn 
of the morning, and look thought- 
fully into the future—the time that 
is coming, when the place that 
knows us now will know us no 
more, it is suggested, ‘ Whose 
shall these things be which we have 
so industriously accumulated?’ Is 
there not something above and be- 
yond all this labour and sorrow 
which will afford satisfaction, some- 
thing we can carry with us when 
we go hence? We have read of 
many who valued so lightly the 
things that perish in the using, that 
their desire has been to depart, be- 
cause they had laid up their trea- 
sure elsewhere ; and we ask our- 
selves, How is it not so with us? 
We are not ignorant of the eternal 
verities spoken to us weekly, and 
of which we surely read occasion- 
ally; but the seen, the tangible, 
the temporal, has been so exclu- 
sively the subject of our thoughts 
and the object of our search, that 
we have altogether neglected the 
unseen and eternal. What can life 
give us if we thus sacrifice what is 
noblest in ourselves? And what 
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avail all our acquisitions if we have 
not the wisdom which is profitable 
to direct, profitable both for this 
life and for that which lies beyond 
us? Do we not indefinitely post- 
pone the day of reckoning and de- 
cision, and ease our elastic con- 
sciences by reflecting, ‘We are 
law-abiding citizens; we are not 
immoral ; we owe no man anything ; 
we provide for those dependent 
upon us; and we do not oppress 
the poor and needy’? Do we at 
the same time ask ourselves why 
we are such exemplary characters? 
Is it from the simple and pure de- 
sire to do our duty, and not in any 
way from the fear of men, and be- 
cause the world holds these things 
in high repute ? And when we have 
done this, is it enough? Is it by 
performing all things contained in 
the law that we are likely to secure 
that peace which the world cannot 
give? Of the two men who went 
up into the Temple to pray, which 
was justified—he who did not pray 


at all, or he who only cried for 
mercy ? : 
In the early years of the present 


century, speculative philosophy 
formed the favourite and leading 
subject of research. To this suc- 
ceeded the long series of wondrous 
achievements in physical science, 
and their application to every-day 
uses with which we are all familiar. 
We are now entering on another 
phase of progress, which we may 
characterise as an earnest desire 
for settled faith and doctrine. As 
education is permeating the lowest 
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strata of society, thought is gener- 
ated, and with thought comes in- 
quiry. It may be that, in our 
schemes of benevolence, we are 
connected with a club of working 
men, or a benevolent association 
ofour own employés, in whose meet- 
ings questions of social advance- 
ment are discussed, and opportu- 
nities of directing and guiding into 
the way of truth are of constant oc- 
currence. How can we solve to 
others questions which we have not 
been able satisfactorily to answer 
to ourselves? Engaged in the in- 
evitable struggle of daily life, we 
should summon to our aid whatever 
can help and counsel, and once for 
all settle every doubt and difficulty 
by constant reference to the word 
and to the testimony. We must act 
under the conviction that the world 
is not an end but a means, and 
that to conquer death we must first 
conquer life, and make it subser- 
vient to the great end of living. 

To be convinced that one thing 
is needful is a step towards inquir- 
ing what that is, and in seeking it 
with such earnestness as to sell all 
that we have to obtain it. Weare 
not as those without hope. Some 
time is still before us that we may 
show how we have profited by the 
experience of the past. Let us 
choose now that good part which 
shall not be taken from us, that, 
whether we go down to an honour- 
ed grave in hoar hairs, or be sud- 
denly called hence, we may receive 
the glad word, ‘ Well done, good 
and faithful servant ! 





SHERIDAN’S ‘CRITIC, 
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I HAVE long had an itching to say 
a few words respecting the acting 
version of this piece, and as it is 
now enjoying a fresh run at the 
Gaiety Theatre, I think I cannot do 
better than ‘improve the occasion.’ 

It has been often made a sub- 
ject of reproach that unworthy 
‘gags’ have been introduced into 
Sheridan’s play, with not only lo- 
cal jokes allowed, dragging in mo- 
dern allusions wholly out of cha- 
racter with the original work, but 
degrading to the theatrical profes- 
sion itself, by attributing ignorance 
to actors such as never was war- 
ranted either at the time the play 
was written, or at any period since 
—the satire being intended and 
directed not against the performers, 
but against the tragedy-writers of the 
time; being in fact a mere rifaci- 
mento of the Rehearsal ; Sheridan 
ridiculing the stilted productions of 
his day as Buckingham had done 
those of a previous age. 

Now, though there is undoubted 
truth in all this, it is equally certain 
that Sheridan not only sanctioned 
and approved, but contributed to 
the fun introduced by Bannister, 
King, and Miss Pope, and that the 
vbsurd mistakes which have gather- 
ed in volume as years have rolled 
on were commenced under the eye 
of the author, and have been hand- 
ed down to us as a portion of his 
work ; the jokes having accumu- 
lated till perhaps the additions have 
outnumbered the original absurdi- 
ties. 

I was intimately acquainted with 
Mr. Bannister—the favourite ‘Jack 
Bannister’ of the last century, the 


original Don Whiskerandos; and 
he has often related to me how his 
unexpected whimsical interpola- 
tions during the first run of the 
piece upset the gravity of the ac- 
tors and delighted the author; and 
my old friend Richard Jones— 
King’s successor in the character 
of Puff—furnished me with all the 
jokes transmitted to him from Ban- 
nister and King, together with those 
introduced by himself, Liston, and 
Mrs. Gibbs — pleasantries which 
had so long been received as a 
portion of the work, that they had 
come to be considered as legiti- 
mately belonging to it. 

In the course of the thirty years 
that I have been in the habit of 
playing Puff, I plead guilty to hav- 
ing contributed perhaps more than 
my fair share to the general stock, 
but I have only followed the ex- 
ample of my illustrious predeces- 
sors, and I boldly confess that I 
glory in my infamy. 

To the charge of modern allu- 
sions being unjustifiably introduced 
there is one plain answer. The piece 
was, is, and always will be, local; 
and, unless made so, we must sim- 
ply banish from the stage one of 
the wittiest and most amusing of 
Sheridan’s productions. George 
Daniel, the well-known D. G. of 
Cumberland’s British Theatre, says, 
‘ Like all productions, the humour 
of which chiefly depends on pass- 
ing characters and events, the ori- 
ginal has become wholly obsolete, 
and its prototype is obliged to be 
varied according to the ruling whim 
and fashion of the day, that it may 
maintain its situation on the stage.’ 
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This is quite evident. We might as 
well play the Duke of Buckingham’s 
Rehearsal without alteration, which 
would be perfectly unintelligible 
to the present generation, as play 
the Critic word for word as origin- 
ally written by Sheridan. The style 
of tragedy it ridicules has passed 
away, probably elbowed out of ex- 
istence mainly by the force of this 
very satire; and it is only by the 
plentiful interpolation of jokes re- 
ferring to the present that the public 
is now entertained. 

The first act of course, being an 
admirable comedy founded on uni- 
versal nature, remains for ever a 
model of wit and pleasantry re- 
quiring no extraneous aid; it is as 
true to life as the first day it was 
writt-n, and will never be out of 
date. But even here localisation is 
necessary. When King, as Puff, 


introduced the names of Mr. Dodd 
and Mr. Palmer (which were the 
real names of the actors who played 


Dangle and Sneer, whom he was 
addressing), and the name of De 
Loutherbourg — the then scene- 
painter—with hits at Covent Gar- 
den and Drury Lane, and a direct 
allusion to Sheridan himself, as the 
manager who ‘ writes himself,’ did 
he not localise? When the next 
celebrated representative of Puff, 
Richard Jones, played the part in 
modern dress—the dress of his day, 
as King had played it in that of his 
—would it not have been absurd, 
if, instead of addressing Mr. Baker, 
Mr. Egerton, and Mrs. Gibbs by 
their real names, and the Messrs. 
Grieve, the scene - painters, by 
theirs, he had retained the original 
names of Mr. Dodd, Mr. Palmer, 
Miss Pope, and De Loutherbourg? 
Who would have known what he 
was talking about? In the same 
way, when I first played the part, 
I was of course compelled to ad- 
dress Mr. Hemming and Mr. 
Cooper by their real names, and 
to the present moment am obliged 
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to modernise according to circum- 
stances. Can I address the leader 
of the band by the name of the 
leader of Sheridan’s time? It would 
be manifestly absurd; and having 
got so far, I think the rest all fol- 
lows as a matter of course: the 
whole piece has to be modernised 
to be consistent, and only those 
parts retained which are as appli- 
cable to the present day as they 
were to the time at which they were 
written. 

The absurd mistakes with which 
the ‘Tragedy’ is interlarded are, I 
admit, beyond measure exagger- 
ated; but only in one respect. As 
the many absurdities of Lord Dun- 
dreary were never found concen- 
trated in one man, but were picked 
up from various odd characters and 
skilfully put together, so the out- 
rageous misreadings and mistakes 
of the actors in Puff’s ‘Tragedy’ are 
too numerous to have been col- 
lected from the rehearsal of one 
piece ; but, at the same time, they 
are by no means without ample 
precedent within the memory of 
any one who has often been pre- 
sent at the first rehearsals of plays, 
and witnessed the unfortunate un- 
rehearsed effects of ‘ first nights.’ 

Even the swallowing the mous- 
tache by Whiskerandos, which has 
so often been denounced as ‘ too 
broad,’ was taken from an accident 
which really happened, on the first 
night of Leigh Hunt's play of 4 
Legend of Florence, to a Mr. Moore, 
who played the principal character 
in it, and who was obliged to leave 
the stage for some minutes, being 
totally unable to proceed with his 
part. 

A play of Miss Joanna Baillie’s 
on the subject of M/ary Queen of 
Scots was nearly brought to grief 
at its first representation by ano- 
ther unrehearsed effect. Miss Mac- 
aulay, as Mary, in one of her most 
affecting scenes sought her lace 
handkerchief to stem her tears 
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(‘ Your white handkerchief here, if 
you please, ma’am!’), but having no 
pockets in her black-velvet dress, 
the handkerchief had been placed in 
what I believe is called the ‘placket 
hole,’ and in her vain attempts to 
find it, she passed her hand up and 
down several times behind her back 
with most ludicrous effect, amidst 
the roars of the audience, who quite 
mistook the meaning of so equivo- 
cal and unqueenly an action. Can 
Tilburina go beyond this ? 

But it would be endless were I 
to multiply precedents. I can only 
safely assert that there is not one 
‘gag’ introduced that I cannot, from 
my own experience, ‘cap’ with one 
even exceeding it in absurdity. 

The reading of a new piece to 
the company is intended to be for 
the purpose of giving actors an op- 
portunity of hearing the complete 
work, and ascertaining the author’s 
view of the various characters he 
has brought together; and, if suffi- 
cient attention were paid by all con- 
cerned, there is no doubt muchafter 
trouble and misconception might 
be thereby avoided. But every one 
knows this is not the case; and 
that, with the exception of one or 
two principal performers, little heed 
is given to the reading by those 
present. The parts are distri- 
buted, with merely the ‘cues’ in- 
serted, containing no hint at any 
meaning, without any reference to 
the context; and the minor actor 
comes upon the stage at the first 
rehearsal, speaks to his ‘ cue,’ and 
never even troubles his head to do 
anything farther. He doesn’t know, 
nor does he care, who or what he 
is in the piece—he has so many 
words to say, at so much per week, 
and if he is ‘sober, clean, and per- 
fect,’ he has earned his salary, and 
is looked on as a useful member 
of the company. It is scarcely to 
be believed that such a man could 
ever rise beyond the rank of what 
is called ‘utility ? but, uncompli- 
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mentary as it is to an art supposed 
to be an intellectual one, I am sorry 
to say it is possible for a man to 
obtain favour with the public by 
merely attending to the mechanical 
portion of the profession, without 
any exertion of his intellect beyond 
committing his words to memory 
and speaking to his ‘cues’ at the 
right moment and with the proper 
emphasis. 

I will give one remarkable illus- 
tration of this strange possibility. 

When Douglas Jerrold’s play of 
the Bubbles of a Day was produced 
at Covent Garden Theatre, there 
was a long-experienced actor, stand- 
ing exceedingly well with the pub- 
lic, and an undoubted favourite (I 
do not mention his name, though, 
as he has long passed away, I might 
perhaps do so without unkindness), 
who played one of the parts so ad- 
mirably that he met with unquali- 
fied success with the audience, was 
a prominent feature in the piece, 
highly praised by the press, and 
complimented by the author him- 
self as having perfectly embodied 
his conception. After the play had 
run for some ten or fifteen nights, 
he one day came to me and asked 
as a favour that I would let him 
have the ms. of the piece for a 
short time. 

‘ Certainly,’ said 1; ‘but what do 
you want it for ?” 

‘Why,’ said he, ‘I was unfortu- 
nately absent from the reading, and 
I haven’t the slightest idea what it 
is about, or who and what I am 
in it.’ 

He had literally played his part 
admirably for many nights, to the 
gratification of the public, the press, 
and the author, and he had never 
even had the curiosity to inquire 
in what way he was mixed up with 
the plot. He had seized the in- 
structions given him by Jerrold 
during the rehearsals, and adopted 
his suggestions so correctly that he 
was able to fulfil all the require- 
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ments of the character assigned to 
him without the least idea of what 
he was doing or ofthe person whom 
he represented. 

Humiliating as this may appear, 
I am afraid it is by no means a 
solitary instance of the triumph of 
the mechanical over the intellectual 
in the practice of the ‘ useful’ actor. 

A word or two on the subject of 
‘gags,’ and I have done. 

The term ‘ gag’ is very impro- 
perly, but very generally, applied to 
the introduction of anything not in 
the original piece. Now, this is 
not at all its real meaning. The 
skilful introduction of either jokes 
or what is called ‘ business,’ strictly 
in accordance with the character 
and in keeping with the author’s 
idea, has been the recognised pri- 
vilege of celebrated actors from 
time immemorial, and it is only 
when jokes, however good, are 
clumsily introduced, without refer- 
ence to propriety and merely for 
the purpose of extorting a horse- 
laugh by illegitimate means, that 
they ought to .be designated as 
‘gags’—literally : unjustifiable liber- 
ties taken with the author, and de- 
trimental to the interest of his work. 
It is this abuse that Shakespeare al- 
ludes to when he says, ‘ Let your 
clowns say no more than is set 
down for them,’ because no doubt 
in his day, as in ours, the low 
comedians who played those parts 
preferred their own mother wit to 
the author’s text, and sacrificed 
both sense and decency to obtain 
a laugh at the expense of propriety. 
Nine out of ten of the best points 
in the acting copies of the old 
comedies are commonly called 
‘gags,’ but are, in fact, traditions 
handed down from the original 
actors, and so skilfully interpolated 
that the comedies would lose by 
their omission. These are not 
‘gags,’ but legitimate additions, en- 
hancing the value of the subject 
and artistically heightening its ef- 
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fect—not injuring it by inappro- 
priate and senseless exaggeration. 
It is the province of the actor to 
embody, to illustrate, and to com- 
plete the meaning of the dramatist 
by judicious additions and appro- 
priate by-play, technically called 
‘business ;’ and the comedy writer 
is wofully disappointed if the prin- 
cipal actor in the course offive acts 
does not contribute something of 
his own, 

I remember being present at one 
of Bouffé’s rehearsals of a new 
piece by Dennery, at the Gymnase 
at Paris. Bouffé was at the time 
somewhat out of humour with the 
management, and confined himself 
strictly to the words of his written 
part, till at last Dennery, losing 
patience, exclaimed, ‘ Mais ajoutes 
donc, Bouffi—vous n'ajoutes rien! 
And I have heard Maddison Mor- 
ton and otherscomplain of ‘nothing 
having been furnished by the actor.’ 
Of course, the privilege is one only 
intrusted to a few, and requires to 
be used with the greatest taste and 
discretion. 

When Sir Peter Teazle, in the 
last scene of the School for Scandat, 
bids Maria speak her sentiments, 
he suddenly checks himself and 
leaves the phrase unfinished, thus: 
* Come, child, speak your senti P 
He remembers how the odious 
word has been hackneyed by Jo- 
seph, and refuses to adopt it. This 
is a legitimate Joint, not a ‘gag.’ It 
has been handed down as a tradi- 
tion, and is not to be found in 
Sheridan’s play, but isso thoroughly 
in character, that it would have 
met with approval even from the 
author himself, as a manifest im- 
provement and artistic carrying 
out of his own idea. 

On the other hand, when Dow- 
ton, admirable actor as he was, 
indulged, in his latter days, in 
unworthy impromptus — when, as 
Peachum, in the Begyars’ Opera, 
and in the costume of the time, he 
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talked of the pleasure it would give 
him to see Lockit’s ‘damned old 
bones dangling from a gibbet at 
Blackwall, as he went down on a 
Sunday to a whitebait dinner at 
the Trafalgar at Greenwich,’ the 
anachronism was so out of place, 
and the notion so revolting, that 
he was greeted with a volley of 
well-deserved hisses. This was a 
‘ gag,’ and the audience very pro- 
perly resented it. 

I contend that the ridiculous 
mistakes introduced into the second 
act of the Critic are not ‘ gags.’ 
Though highly absurd, they are 
legitimate introductions in character 
with the notion of the piece, and 
are appropriately incorporated with 
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the mock ‘ Tragedy,’ enhancing the 
humour of the high-flown and in- 
tentionally absurd language of the 
author. 

The whole thing is a caricature ; 
and, like all good caricatures, in- 
volves a large amount of grotesque 
buffoonery. In spite of its ‘ gags’ 
(if they must be so called), and its 
many atrocious absurdities, it has 
remained in favour with the public 
for a hundred years, affording gen- 
uine amusement to all classes, and 
carries out Sheridan’s own sarcastic 
remark, that ‘a play is not to show 
occurrences that take place every 
day, but things just so strange, that 
though they never did, they might 
happen.’ 
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GOLDEN ears in the cornfields bow, 
Just now coming to man’s estate; 
If they have listen’d they’ve heard, ere now, 
Reapers will come ere there’s long to wait. 
But they don’t mind: falling autumn leaves 
Tell them the cold winds are coming anew; 
So they are happy to swell the sheaves 
Of such a dear little girl as you ! 


While you are seated upon the stile, 
What are you thinking of, maiden fair ? 
Do dreams of love your sweet heart beguile >— 
Would that my image were pictured there ! 
All sorts and manners of styles there are, 
English, and foreign from over the sea ; 
Ah! but there’s one I like best by far— 
The stile where you sit is the stile for me! 
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‘I HOPE my country will do me 
justice, said one of England’s he- 
roes, as he lay gasping and sobbing 
out his life upon the hard-won field 
of Corunna. ‘I hope the people of 
England will be satisfied.’ 

Struck down like Wolfe, in the 
very midst of the decisive charge 
which led to victory, Moore could 
not say as Wolfe did, ‘I die hap- 
py,’ when the shouts and cheers 
of his soldiers, and the looks of 
triumph which he saw on the faces 
of those around him, told him that 
the attack of the British troops had 
been crowned with success. 

Not that he murmured at his fate. 
Deceived by his own calmness in 


the midst of desperate suffering, 
Captain Hardinge ventured to ex- 
press a hope that he would recover. 

‘No, no,’ he answered; ‘I feel 


that it is impossible.’ And to an- 
other old friend he said, ‘ You 
know, Anderson, I always wished 
to die in this way.’ 

And yet, full of consideration 
as he was to the last for others, 
resolved that none of those who 
had fought under him should be 
passed over unnoticed, so long as 
he lived to make their merits 
known, he had yet room for one 
anxious thought about himself. ‘I 
hope the people of England will be 
satisfied, he murmured again and 
again. ‘I hope my country will do 
me justice.’ 

There was no thought of glory in 
the man’s mind as he lay there in 
the agony of the death struggle ; 
no craving for posthumous honours 
and a splendid funeral: he only 
asked for simple justice; he only 


asked that those at home, who were 
then waiting and watching for the 
news from Spain, should not deal 
hardly with his memory ; that ge- 
nerations yet unborn should not be 
taught to misunderstand his actions 
or to depreciate his motives. 

Does the reader know why it 
was that General Sir John Moore, 
one of the most skilful officers in 
the British service, suffered himself 
to be ied into a position which 
made the disastrous retreat from 
the Esla to Corunna a necessity ? 
or how it came to pass that after 
this, in defiance of one of the oldest 
and best-known maxims of military 
strategy, he fought the battle of 
Corunna against a superior force 
with the sea in his rear? 

If not, let me strive in as few 
words as possible to do something 
of the justice which he asked for 
with his dying breath to the me- 
mory of a great and good man, who 
in that fierce war of the Peninsula 
did the part allotted to him bravely 
and well. 

About six weeks previously—on 
the 2nd of December 1808, the 
fourth anniversary of his corona- 
tion — Napoleon, at the head of 
100,000 men, having defeated each 
one of the Spanish armies which 
had attempted to arrest his progress, 
and having forced the Somo Sierra 
pass, the last stronghold between 
the Pyrenees and Madrid, sum- 
moned the capital to surrender. 
Early the next morning he captured 
the Retiro, or nursery palace, in the 
outskirts of Madrid. 

This position commanded the 
town ; in a few more hours Madrid 
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had capitulated, and the proud Cas- 
tilians gnashed their teeth in rage 
and despair, to see the hated French- 
men riding in triumph through the 
streets of their fallen capital. 

Napoleon did not himself enter 
Madrid, but established his head- 
quarters at Chaumartin, in the 
neighbourhood. There he waited, 
watching with an eager eye the 
course of events, and directing the 
whole plan of operations through- 
out the Peninsula. He issued pro- 
clamations to the Spaniards, telling 
them that farther resistance was 
vain. Victor was then despatched to- 
wards Toledo, and Lefebvre to-Tal- 
avera ; while Moncey was ordered 
to prepare for an expedition against 
Valencia. Soult in the mean time 
lay inactive in the north-west, on 
the Carrion. 

The capital had fallen, but not 
Spain. The fire of patriotism, which 
had shone so brightly behind the 
walls of Saragossa and Gerona, was 
not extinct, and the Spanish pea- 
santry, with a spirit which was never 
conquered to the last, still main- 
tained their guerrilla warfare in the 
mountain fastnesses of Catalonia 
and Arragon. But they knew better 
than to venture out of their strong- 
holds and meet the enemy on the 
open plain. 

From his central position at 
Chaumartin, Napoleon planned ex- 
peditions against Andalusia, Estre- 
madura, Galicia, and Arragon. The 
fair provinces lay defenceless at the 
mercy of the invader; very soon 
they would have been laid waste 
and desolate ; when suddenly, as if 
by an electric shock, the move- 
ments of all the French armies in 
the south of Spain were suspended, 
and the expeditions to Valencia, 
Saragossa, and Talavera were re- 
called. 

A British army had appeared in 
the neighbourhood of the Carrion, 
threatening alike to attack Soult in 
his detached position, and to cut 
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off the Emperor’s communications 
with France. 

Moore, at Salamanca, had been 
for some time past silently watching 
the course of events. He had heard 
of the dispersion of all the Spanish 
armies, and had learnt so much of 
Napoleon’s splendid career of suc- 
cess, that at one time all hope of 
stemming it seemed utterly vain. 
Hehad gone so far as to give orders 
to Sir David Baird to retreat upon 
Astorga, and had all but made up 
his own mind to return to Corunna, 
there to hold himself in readiness 
either to march on one or other 
of the southern provinces, or even, 
if necessary, to embark for England 
without striking another blow in 
favour of the Spanish Bourbons. 

But this was not to be. His 
little army had other work to do 
first ; a trying work enough, but it 
was made up of men who knew no 
fear, and their leader was equal to 
the emergency. 

A break came in the clouds which 
had gathered so densely over the 
fortunes of the allied armies. In- 
stantly the retreat was stopped, and 
the British troops once more re- 
ceived the welcome order to ad- 
vance into Spain. 

Moore’s eye, quick as an eagle’s, 
had caught sight of the only weak 
point in the enemy’s position,* and 
‘with the swoop of an eagle’ he 
was upon it. 

It was a daring desperate thing 
to do ; to go forth with only 25,000 
men to meet one who, if he chose 
to reassemble all the French troops, 
could come against him with an 
army of nearly sixteen times the nu- 
merical strength. Chance ofultimate 
success there was none, the hope 
even that he would be able to hold 
his own against such an overwhelm- 
ing force was very small. But the 
British general had no thought of 
victory when he marched against 


* Soult's isolated position between the 
Esla and the Carrion, 
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Soult’s position on the Esla. He 
only threw himself as it were with 
generous self-devotion into the very 
pathway of danger, and dared the 
conqueror to come forth from his 
stronghold, so that he might thus 
gain a little breathing time for de- 
fenceless Spain. This, the only 
success he ever dreamed of, was 
his reward. 

On the 21st of December Moore 
had reached Sahagun. So skilfully 
had his march been planned, that 
Soult never imagined he was so 
near him until he heard the firing 
of his advanced guard. ‘We must 
take care not to letthe bubble burst, 
orwe shall have to run for it,’ Moore 
had written to Sir David Baird. 

The cavalry under Lord Paget 
had marched through the whole of 
the preceding night, and surprised 
a detachment of 700 horse who 
were posted in the village of Saha- 
gun. And yet, although the odds 
were against them, and they were 
faint and jaded, the soldiers of the 
15th regiment, after a fight of only 
twenty minutes, gained a decided 
victory and made 200 prisoners. 

Soult was seriously alarmed ; his 
isolated force was not equal to that 
under Sir John Moore. He called 
in his detachments and concen- 
trated his troops upon the Carrion, 
while Moore made preparations for 
attacking him on the 23rd. 

The news flew like wildfire to 
Madrid. 

‘ Never,’ says the historian, ‘ was 
more completely evinced the saga- 
city of Napoleon’s prophecy,* made 
some seven months previously, that 
a victory gained by the British on 
the plains of Leon would arrest 
every French army in the Penin- 
sula.’ No sooner was the advance 
of Sir John Moore made known at 
the capital than it instantly para- 
lysed, as we have seen, the move- 
ments of the French troops in the 
south of Spain. 

* In a despatch to Savary. 
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Napoleon knew too well the im- 
portance of the position he had 
attacked to sutfer Sir John’s chal- 
lenge to remain unanswered. 

He broke up his quarters at 
Chaumartin, a summoned Mor- 
tier, Victor, Moncey, and Ney to 
rejoin him with all speed. 

By the evening of the 22nd he 
was at the foot of the Guadarama 
pass with an army of 50,000 men. 
A violent storm of wind and snow 
was raging in the more elevated 
parts of the mountain ; the diffi- 
culties were so great, the cold so 
intense, that the passage was at first 
pronounced to be ‘impossible.’ 

But Napoleon knew not what 
that word meant : ‘ Comment! ce mot 
nest pas Frangais, he was once 
heard to say. With the same spirit 
which had animated him at the St. 
Bernard eight years before, he gave 
the order for his troops to advance, 
and led them on in person through 
the fields of ice and frozen snow. 
His heart was beating high with 
the thought of coming victory. 
‘Only let the English remain one 
more day in their position and they 
are undone,’ he wrote to Soult on 
the 26th; ‘ the farther they advance 
the better for us.’ And it was the 
saying not only of the Emperor 
but of all his generals, that if they 
could only beat Moore, nothing 
was to be feared from all the rest 
of the armies in Spain. 

So the French troops marched 
on in spite of many hardships gal- 
lantly and fast; making very sure 
of the prey which would fall into 
their hands when their march was 
done. But when they reached their 
journey’s end, they found they were 
twelve hours too late. 

‘The British army was across 
the Esla! Moore was no hot- 
headed inexperienced general to 
court danger for its own sake where 
there was no duty to be done; he 
had seen too much of war, knew 
too well the value of human life, to 
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risk the safety of his little army by 
lingering for an hour longer than 
was needful within the lion’s toils 
when once he had lured him from 
his lair. He had been foiled in his 
hope of defeating Soult before he 
could receive fresh reinforcements 
by the Frenchman’s coolness and 
sagacity, but this mattered little. 
As I said before, the English gene- 
ral had no thought of ultimate suc- 
cess when he advanced from Sala- 
manca. His real object was gained 
when the last of Napoleon’s cou- 
riers rode out from Madrid to sum- 
mon the scattered divisions of his 
army to rejoin him on the Carrion. 
And ‘therefore, on the 26th of De- 
cember, the very day Napoleon 
wrote that boastful letter to Soult, 
Moore made good his retreat across 
the Esla. 

Ney arrived in time to see the 
rear-guard, under Moore himself, 
defiling over the bridge of Castro 
Gonzalo, He attacked without a 
moment’s hesitation. But the gal- 
lant charge of the future Marquis 
of Anglesea, with part of the roth 
regiment of hussars, drove back 
and scattered even Ney’s cuiras- 
siers, as the dead leaves are scatter- 
ed before the autumn wind. When 
Napoleon reached the Esla, fully 
hoping to cut off Moore’s retreat, 
he learnt that that general was se- 
curely resting at Benevente, not 
many miles distant, but with a 
swollen river and a broken bridge 
_ between them. 

Great was his rage and disap- 
pointment at finding that the foe 
which he had fancied to make so 
easy a prey had thus escaped him; 
but not if he could help it would 
he be cheated of his revenge. For 
two whole days the ruined arches 
of Castro Gonzalo delayed the pas- 
sage of the French troops; but after 
that they followed in hot pursuit. 
Soult and Ney, with their veteran 
soldiers, threw themselves on the 
track of the British army. Napoleon 
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himself led them on as-far as As- 
torga, but he knew better than to 
waste his own time by following a 
few thousands of English soldiers 
into the intricate defiles of the Ga- 
lician mountains. Like a panther 
that had made its spring and missed 
its prey, he turned aside in sullen 
anger and retraced his steps to 
France. 

Meanwhile Moore, whose timely 
movement had secured to his jaded 
troops two whole days of welcome 
rest at Benevente, continued his 
retreat towards Portugal. He knew 
that he had no time to lose. 
Though saved by his prudence and 
foresight from the utter annihila- 
tion which would have awaited 
his little army had Napoleon suc- 
ceeded in reaching Benevente be- 
fore him, his position was still one 
of imminent peril. To make his 
way in winter time through a diffi- 
cult mountain country in the face 
of such an overwhelming force as 
had been brought against him (for 
Soult’s division alone now outnum- 
bered his whole army) was in itseli 
no easy matter. But Moore had 
worse evils to battle with than this. 

From the moment that the retreat 
began, the dissatisfaction of his own 
troops became extreme. They mur- 
mured loudly at being compelled to 
retire before an enemy over whom 
they had as yet been victorious in 
every encounter, without awaiting 
the issue of one decisive battle. 
The British soldier had not yet at- 
tained that perfect discipline, that 
implicit confidence in his leader, 
which distinguished him a little 
later—characteristics which stood 
Wellington in good stead, when in 
1810 he made his famous retreat 
upon the lines of Torres Vedras, 
and which eventually enabled him 
to free Spain from the tyranny of 
French usurpers. Intemperance 
too, that curse of northern nations, 
now became prevalent to a fearful 
extent. Not all Moore’s talent or 
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influence—and neither was small 
—could arrest this crying evil. Re- 
volting scenes were enacted at 
Villa Franca and Bembibre. ‘ The 
great wine-vaults of Bembibre,’ 
says Alison, ‘proved more fatal 
than the sword of the enemy.’ 

One instance of careless disci- 
pline which took place at Castro 
is scarcely to be regretted, however, 
inasmuch as it gave rise to a deed 
so truly heroic that Englishmen 
may well be proud to own the man 
who did it as a countryman. 

In the long galleries of an im- 
mense convent at Castro, several 
thousand British soldiers were 
sleeping heavily, exhausted by the 
fatigues of the past day, and by the 
evening of revelry which had fol- 
lowed. 

The corridor below was com- 
pletely filled by the horses of the 
men and of the artillery. These 
were packed so closely that there 
was no room to pass between them, 
and there was but one door of en- 
trance. 

At a late hotr of the night two 
officers who were crossing the 
bridge of Castro perceived that one 
of the shutters of the convent was 
on fire, and that the flame was fast 
spreading to the roof above. The 
peril was extreme, for had a chance 
spark fallen on the straw beneath, 
the whole would have blazed up 
at once, and hundreds at least 
of those senseless men who lay 
sleeping there in the deep stupor 
of intoxication must inevitably have 
perished. 

Not a moment was to be lost. 
One of the officers, Captain Lloyd 
of the 43rd—his name deserves to 
be remembered—made a sign to his 
companion to keep silence ; then 
ran on fast to the convent, and 
making his way into the corridor, 
leaped upon the back of the near- 
est horse. On he sprang from 
horse to horse—for there was no 
room to move in any other way : 
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it was giddy work, but with strong 
courage and steady nerves he went 
bounding on over that living bridge. 

Will he be in time? Already 
the flames are licking the rafters of 
the roof above, and the wood is old 
and rotten. One more flying leap 
and he has gained the window ; the 
next moment he is tearing away 
frantically at the shutter, to loosen 
it from its hinges. 

It was a moment of fearful ex- 
citement. One false step now, one 
cruel spark, and all his work would 
be in vain; he and the doomed 
men he was trying to save would 
alike have been crushed or stifled 
or burnt to death amongst the fall- 
ing ruins. Still he kept his place 
at that giddy height, tugging away 
manfully at the shutter. Well done, 
Captain Lloyd! Hold on but a 
little longer, keep a good heart, 
and you will save them yet. 

The fire helped rather than hin- 
dered him now, charring and loosen- 
ing the framework, which at any 
other time it would have taken a 
very Hercules to move. He work- 
ed on against time through mo- 
ments which seemed like hours, till 
at /ast he had wrenched the shutter 
from its hinges, and the mass of 
flaming wood was loose in his 
hands. Then with one final des- 
perate effort he hurled it down as 
far as he could, into the court- 
yard beneath, there to smoulder 
and burn itself into a white ash, 
and do no harm to any one. 

I fancy the man’s heart must have 
beat fast and proudly when he 
looked down afterwards and real- 
ised what he had done—done all 
alone, too, and silently ; without a 
single cheer to help him all the 
time. 

Truly it was a gallant thing to 
do; one of those things which, as 
the author of Hore Subsecive says, 
‘are done and then thought of, not 
thought of and then done:’ a no- 
ble act, which deserved the undying 
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gratitude of those poor sleeping 
wretches, who never knew of their 
danger till it was past, and which 
has earned, as it richly merited, an 
honourable place in the page of 
history. 

Moore, when he marched from 
Salamanca to Sahagun, took good 
care to leave behind him two ways 
open for his retreat to the coast ; 
one by the high-road to Lisbon, the 
other by Benevente, Astorga, Lugo, 
and through the Galician moun- 
tains to Corunna. He soon found 
the advantage of this foresight, as 
Ney, at an early stage of the cam- 
paign, cut off his retreat to Lis- 
bon. 

Every day the difficulties and 
dangers which beset the English 
general from without thickened 
around him; every hour the dis- 
content and insubordination of his 
own troops seemed to increase. 

The mountain roads, in the depth 
of winter, were all but impassable, 
particularly to an army encumber- 
ed, as his was, by many sick and 
much baggage. 

Once, near Lugo, a large military 
chest, containing 25,000/., stuck 
fast in the mud and drifted snow. 
After vainly spending some hours 
in trying to extricate it, Moore or- 
dered that it should be thrown 
down the ravine and abandoned. 

‘ But it is money,’ some one said 
in remonstrance. 

‘So are shot and shell,’ was the 
laconic answer. 

Twice, like Wellington at Busa- 
co, he checked his retreat, and to 
restore the confidence and disci- 
pline of his soldiers offered battle 
to the pursuing enemy; and twice 
—so well were his positions chosen, 
and so formidable was still the as- 
pect of his little army, on which the 
welcome mandate produced a ma- 
gical effect—twice did Soult refuse 
the challenge. It has been well 
said by one who knew what he 
was writing about, ‘that a British 
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army in retreat may be gleaned, 
but cannot be reaped.’ 

At length, on the rith of Janu- 
ary, Moore, with 14,000 men, the 
remnant of the 25,000 who had 
marched with him to the Esla, 
reached Corunna. 

Faint from exhaustion, worn out 
and broken down by suffering, all 
eyes ‘were anxiously directed to 
the bay, in hopes that the joyful 
sight of a friendly fleet of transports 
might be seen,’ ready to convey 
them at once to England, or to some 
other port in the Peninsula from 
which they might more easily co- 
operate with the Spanish armies ; 
but they looked in vain. No fleet 
was visible ; only a few coasters 
and fishing-boats were to be seen. 
Two more days they waited, and 
thus the advantage of a start of 
twelve hours,which the British army 
had gained by a forced night-march 
from Lugo, was lost. 

The pursuers gained upon them 
every hour. At last, when it was 
too late, the transports which had 
been detained at Vigo were seen 
sailing into the Bay of Corunna. 

By the 14th, Soult’s army, 20,000 
strong, occupied a position on a 
semicircular range of hills above 
Corunna, entirely commanding the 
lower ridges on which the British 
troops were posted. To embark in 
the face of such an enemy was im- 
possible, and it had, therefore, be- 
come an absolute necessity for 
Moore to fight a battle, even against 
Soult’s superior force, and with the 
sea in his rear. On the 13th he 
had taken care to blow up two 
large powder-magazines just with- 
out the walls, so that in no case 
should the supply of ammunition 
fall into the enemy’s hands. He 
had provided also for the care of 
his sick and wounded by having 
them conveyed on board the trans- 
ports as soon as they came within 
reach. And so, with his mind free 
from all anxiety on account of these 
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helpless ones, with a clear con- 
science and a good courage, he 
committed his just and good cause 
to Him in whose hands are the 
issues of life and death, and pre- 
pared to risk all, on the chances of 
a general engagement. 

On the 16th day of January 1809 
was fought the memorable battle of 
Corunna. Of the battle itself I 
have little to say, except that the 
dispositions of the British troops 
were made with a skill which 
evinced the genius of a great com- 
mander. After a hard struggle vic- 
tory declared for the English. The 
soldiers triumphed, but their leader 
fell. By nightfall the conquerors 
of Corunna were on board the trans- 
ports; but before the first vessel 
stood out to sea, the man whose 
genius had enabled them to em- 
bark in safety had breathed his 
last. 

From the moment the battle 
began, Moore was in the thickest 
of the fight. His presence and his 
voice cheered on those who fought 
most nobly, and reanimated others 
who were inclined to waver. Even 
in the midst of the conflict he had 
time to note many of the bravest 
deeds that were done that day. Two 
young officers, Majors Napier and 
Stanhope, both of whom owed their 
promotion to Sir John Moore him- 
self, at the head of their regiments 
made a brilliant charge against the 
French. ‘Well done, the s5oth! 
Well done, my majors! exclaimed 
the general with proud enthusi- 
asm. : 

In the excitement of the pursuit, 
however, they ventured too far. The 
enemy rallied and turned upon 
them, and wearied and unsupported 
as they were, the British soldiers 
received a severe check. But not 
while Moore was standing by would 
they be suffered to fail, and perish 
for lack of help. He put himself 
at the head of the 42nd regiment. 
‘Highlanders, remember Egypt ! 


he shouted, and led them gallantly 
to the rescue. 

They were almost the last words 
he spoke. Before he had ridden 
a hundred yards, a cannon-shot 
struck him on the left side, shatter- 
ing and crushing the shoulder to 
the very breast-bone. He fell 
headlong from his horse mortally 
wounded. 

A little band of friends gathered 
round him,and bore him to the rear. 

Amongst them were Hardinge, 
Stanhope, Anderson, names which 
already stood high in the ranks of 
fame. As they carried him, the hilt 
of his sword was pressed into his 
wound. Captain Hardinge would 
have taken it from him. 

‘No, no, leave it,’ he said; ‘I 
would rather it went off the field 
with me.’ , 

They then carried him in a blan- 
ket as carefully as they could to his 
lodgings in the little town of Corun- 
na; but in spite ofall their tender 
efforts, each movement caused him 
intense pain; and yet not a sigh, 
not a murmur escaped his lips at 
his own suffering, or at the thought 
of his own untimely fate; only when 
he spoke of his mother, his forti- 
tude gave way. ‘Remember me 
to your sister, * he said to Captain 
Stanhope, and thenagain and again 
he repeated, even when his life was 
ebbing fast, those touching words, 
half sad, half sanguine in their earn- 
estness, 

‘I hope the people of England 
will be satisfied. I hope my coun- 
try will do me justice.’ 

Thus, on the 16th of January 
1809, died General Sir John Moore. 
Snatched away in the prime of life, 
and in the very moment of victory, 
the interest which in his lifetime he 
excited alike by his virtues and by 
his bravery still lingers like a halo 
round his name. 


* A young lady to whom he was engaged, 
afterwards the well-known Lady Hester 
Stanhope, of Djouna celebrity. 
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.£ In person he was tall and grace- 
ful’ (I quote from the great his- 
torian of the Peninsular War, for I 
feel that Moore’s character cannot 
be better told than in Napier’s elo- 
quent words). ‘ His dark searching 
eyes, strongly defined forehead, and 
singularly expressive mouth, indi- 
cated a noble and refined under- 
standing. He was a stern enemy 
to vice, a steadfast friend to virtue, 
a just and faithful servant of his 
country. The honest loved him, 
the dishonest feared him ; for while 
he lived he did not shun, but scorn- 
ed and spurned the base, and with 
characteristic propriety they spurn- 
ed at Aim when he was dead.’ 

Before the last division of the 
British army embarked on board 
the transports, the remains of their 
beloved leader were interred in a 
grave which had been hastily dug 
on the ramparts of Corunna. The 
French entered the town on the 
following day, and their general, 
with the courtesy of a generous foe, 
gave orders that amonumentshould 
be erected upon the spot in honour 
of one who had gained his admira- 
tion both as a soldier and as a man. 

In later years a fine monument 
to the memory of Sir John Moore 
has been placed in St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral. 

Such a recognition of the services 
he rendered to his country was only 
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right and just. We look upon it 
and feel that this tribute of a na- 
tion’s gratitude was well deserved. 
And yet, even to this day, the 
thought of that simple tomb upon 
the walls of Corunna, bearing this 
modest inscription, 


‘JOHN Moorr, 
Leader of the English Armies in Spain, 
Slain in Battle 1809,’ 


has far more power to touch the 
feelings of his countrymen than 
the statelier monument of modern 
times ; perhaps because in its very 
simplicity it seems a more fitting 
memorial of one ‘whose patriotism,’ 
we are told, ‘was in keeping with 
the primitive rather than the luxu- 
rious age of a great nation.’ 

He asked for justice, but England 
has given him more. She has given 
him a name amongst the noblest of 
her Christian heroes ; she has sung 
his requiem in words that burn, in 
words that almost every one knows 
by heart; she has given him honour 
and gratitude ; more than this, she 
has given him the g/ory he never 
sought for, and yet so nobly won. 

What Napier said of Ridge, on 
the ramparts of Badajos, may be 
said with equal justice of Sir John 
Moore in the war of the Peninsula : 
‘None fell with more glory; yet 
many fell, and there was much 


glory.’ 








ANGEL WORLD. 


—_——————_ 


THERE’s a happy world above, 
I hear its far-off sounds, 

Hear light and lithesome feet 
Go on their blissful rounds. 


A world of innocence, 
With customs quite its own, 
Where all the sins and crimes 
Of our world are unknown. 


A world I could not say 
Where sorrow enters not, 

But where the transient tear, 
If it starts, is soon forgot. 


A world we all desire 
Our secret hearts within, 
An earthly paradise 
Unsoiled as yet by sin. 


Blithe are its brief glad days, 


Happy its dreamless night ; 
Pure prayers mount up at eve, 
And herald the morning light. 


Never a thought of guile, 

Of sorrow, sin, or shame ; 
O, if our lower world 

Could only be the same! 


Long you that world to see? 
Quite easily you may ; 

It’s the world of my nursery, 
Where innocent children play. 


Little I see of that world, 
Save one day in the seven ; 
But the more I see it, the more 
It seems a type of heaven. 


The more I see of the world, 
Our world, so wicked and wild, 
The more I long for that world 
Where each is again a child. 


Six long days of the week 
In business I am hurled ; 
But this day with my little ones 
Is my day in the angel world. 
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—_—_>——_ 


THERE are curious amalgams in 
human nature; and the way in 
which love and selfishness, pride 
and jealousy, conceit and timidity 
are mixed together in the same cha- 
racter more than shakes one’s be- 
lief in the accuracy of those philo- 
sophers who divide men into dis- 
tinct parcels, labelling each tersely 
—‘ affectionate,’ ‘ generous,’ ‘ ener- 
getic,’ ‘confiding,’ and the like. 
The utmost we can get, with 


truth, is a preponderance of one 
ingredient: as when we say that a 
stew is too salt, or a pudding too 
sweet. But sometimes quite oppo- 
site qualities seem to us so eveniy 


balanced, that we scarcely know 
where to niche our composite friend 
—whether to catalogue him as be- 
longing to class A, or to class B; 
one of the household of saints, or 
the family of sinners ; a savage to 
all intents, in spite of his Bond- 
street tailor; or a man of true 
civilisation, though a mere blun- 
derer in all that constitutes draw- 
ing-room good-breeding. He is so 
many different things together, and 
like a stew or a pudding, is made 
up of such a variety of ingredients, 
of which some to-day, and others 
to-morrow, have the upper hand, 
that we cannot possibly say right 
off what he is; or if we do, we make 
a fragment do duty for the whole, 
and call a local tint the prevailing 
colour. 

There is that warm-hearted wo- 
man who bullies her children and 
makes her husband’s life a burden 
to him, yet who is overflowing with 
the milk of human kindness — 
granted, a little curdled—substan- 


tially self-sacrificing in all essen- 
tials, but cursed with a hasty pas- 
sion of temper she has neverthought 
fit to curb: where would you place 
her? She does the kindest things 
in the world, but she also causes 
the greatest amount of unhappi- 
ness. You cannot say she is a 
tender-hearted woman, though she 
will sit up o’ nights with her sick 
neighbours, take charge of their 
children when their absence is re- 
quired from home; relieve the wants 
of the poor, and give warm sympa- 
thy to all the suffering; but how can 
she be tender-hearted, when she 
blazes out like a fury at the merest 
trifle, and scolds through her house- 
hold like a whirlwind passing from 
room to room? She can be judged 
of only as a composite. You can- 
not say she is constructed on a 
single plan—the outcome of one 
idea only—for she is variegated 
throughout ; and when you have 
catalogued the one part of her, you 
have to label just the opposite cha- 
racteristic, and divide her—like the 
famous members of Osiris—among 
a dozen different moral domains. 
There is that rational philosophi- 
cal man who has reduced human 
history to a residuum of averages, 
and all mysteries of life and death 
to a mere question of forces, mak- 
ing it a matter of profound indif- 
ference what men believe — all 
things being equally right and 
equally wrong—but who cannot 
be brought to forgive his son’s in- 
discreet marriage, because it has of- 
fended his family pride, and wound- 
ed his sentiment of social caste. 
How can you call him unpreju- 
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diced, far-seeing, and with a judg- 
ment that penetrates beyond the out- 
side of things, and goes right to the 
core of life? And yet he is all that 
in matters where his individuality 
is not concerned. But about his 
own social standing, and the po- 
sition of Ais family relatively to 
the position of other families in 
his circle, and the special respect 
due to them, and all the rest of 
the caste shibboleths current in 
‘good society’ — for all that he 
holds mankind in the abstract as 
very little better than so many two- 
legged pismires swarming over their 
miniature mountains—heisas fierce 
and narrow and implacable as he is 
broad and loose in speculation and 
impersonal opinion. Where does 
he stand? Among the Conserva- 
tive class? Scarcely, looking at 
his doctrine of Average for Provi- 
dence, and Force for Deity. A- 
mong the intellectual Liberals ? 
As little ; seeing that he has disin- 
herited that bright young fellow of 
his, because he stooped at a low- 
lying spring, and married a good 
and pretty girl who got her living 
by governessing, when he might 
have aspired to an earl’s daughter, 
older than himself, and as lean as 
a lizard—her maid was wont to call 
her irreverently ‘a scraggy old cat!’ 
What is he, then, but a composite, 
like that kind-hearted fierce-tem- 
pered friend of ours over the way ?— 
a creature not to be classed as one 
thing only, but to be parcelled out 
as many, and to be understood 
only by the keenest and clearest 
and most subtle analysis. 

Then, again, where do we rank 
that ardent Christian who would 
go to the stake, if need be, to de- 
monstrate his devotion to the faith 
—to whom the Bible is the all in 
all of life, but who is also at the same 
time a sordid skinflint; who scrapes 
the last bit of flesh from the bone, 
and even then grudges the marrow 
for gift-meat? Where can he be 
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niched? how catalogued? The very 
soul of Christianity is charity in 
more forms than one, truly; but in 
the form of generous giving among 
others. And at the first blush of 
things one would be inclined to 
say that no man could be a Chris- 
tian, in any real sense, who was 
not generous in judgment, open- 
handed to his poorer brethren, and 
with a profound abhorrence of close 
bargaining. Yet, holding for our 
own part to the obligation of cha- 
ritable judgment as part of the sine 
gua non of a Christian, how can we 
deny the merit of his creed to a 
man whose faith is so fervent, whose 
convictions are so deep rooted ? 
His rendering of Christianity may 
be different from ours, and his ex- 
emplification of his own life not 
such as we think best; but we can- 
not shut him out from the body ; 
and he remains one of the brother- 
hood for all that he is a sordid 
and suspicious skinflint, who can- 
not be brought to believe in the 
honesty of his neighbours, or to ac- 
cept the doctrine of their rights. 
Most men are curiously illogical 
in their character, but the Christian 
skinflint is the oddest contradiction 
of all. It sounds something like 
cold fire and stony water. Asa 
Christian he must have his chari- 
ties ; but to give is, to the skin- 
flint, torture, and to the philoso- 
phical political economist, immo- 
rality. And these opposing prin- 
ciples have to be reconciled. We 
have known some odd methods of 
reconciliation. One lady does fan- 
cy-work, which she sells at prices 
quite as fanciful as her labours ; 
the proceeds of which mild extor- 
tion, after deducting the full cost 
of the material rather over than 
under, she dedicates to charit- 
able purposes, and so kills more 
than the traditionary couple of 
birds with one stone. For she 
amuses herself according to her 
taste, without cost; she makes a 
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brilliant reputation among her 
friends for dexterity and clever- 
ness of fingers; and she is really 
quite heroic in her subscriptions. 
She could afford all that she gives 
in this way out of her private mo- 
neys, if she liked ; but she could 
never bring her heart up to that 
measure. So she makes her friends 
pay for her amusements in the way 
of fancy-work and nicknackery; 
and how much soever she is laughed 
at, she honestly believes this to be 
true Christian charity, and that she 
is laying up for herself treasures 
everlasting for every little penwiper 
made useless by beads and plush, 
which she sells for half a crown— 
extreme price of material, under 
fourpence. 

Another gives charity out of her 
savings ; and her savings come 
from her bargains. She goes to 
market herself, and does all her 
own shopping ; and when she has 
been clever enough to mulct the 
tradesman of a few pence or a few 
shillings, as the case may be, she 
puts the parings she has gained, 
neither honestly nor nobly, into 
the pocket of her charities, and 
robs Peter that she may pay Paul. 
She thinks it no wrong if, all in the 
way of business, she cheats a poor 
trader of his lawful margin of pro- 
fits, provided she throws the pro- 
ceeds of her theft into the treasury 
of the Lord. She has no idea of 
the Lord not quite liking such 
addition to His treasury; of a wi- 
dow’s mite honestly got and gene- 
rously given ranking far above 
guineas of gold of such question- 
able mintage. To her the thing is 
her charity, not the means by which 
she performs it; and she never 
thinks for a moment of what the 
poor trader must feel when he 
watches the melting away of the 
margin of profit of which she has 
cheated him. And such a one has 
no mercy. She will haggle with a 
miserable flower-woman for a half- 
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penny or a penny quite as keenly 
as she will quarrel with a cabman 
when she pays him his exact fare 
only, as she stops twenty paces 
short of the three miles; as she 
will bargain with the West-end 
mercer for so much discount, if 
her bill comes to so much. She 
gives her savings to charity, she 
says; and she accounts herself 
blessed among women for the dex- 
terity with which she can trans- 
form a sin into the semblance of a 
virtue. But she is none the less a 
skinflint of the most unblushing 
kind ; and words which are by no 
means blessings follow her foot- 
steps wherever she turns. 

A third of the same order pares 
her very charities. She gives away 
both food and clothing’ on occa- 
sions: but the food is the poorest 
and the clothing the meanest she 
can find. Her conscience has 
never dictated to her any doctrine 
on quality; and so long as she 
obeys the precept of giving, she 
thinks herself justified in skinning 
her charitable flints as closely as 
she can. ‘Quite good enough,’ 
she says, when she is settling the 
price she means to pay against the 
articles she is going to give. In 
consequence of which her charity- 
tea is of English hedges, and pos- 
sesses none of the refreshing pro- 
perties of true Bohea ; her charity- 
woollen is shoddy, and comes to 
pieces in a shower of rain ; and 
her charity-calico is half cleaned, 
and chafes into sores the tender 
skin of the new-born infant for 
whom it is destined. For new- 
born infants are very much alike, 
whatever their class, and the poor 
costermonger’s unwelcome tenth 
is identical in everything but the 
possibilities of the future with my 
lord’s heir, and the same things 
which would damage the last 
damage also the first. But the 
coarse half-cleaned calico, which 
my lady’s housekeeper might per- 
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haps make into some kind of kit- 
chen use, ‘does well enough’ for 
the costermonger’s baby; and if 
tender flesh is chafed, why, the cha- 
ritable conscience is appeased; by 
which accounts are kept squared. 
Again, there are people who are 
really charitable in their giving— 
generous, sufficient, almost lavish. 
If a thing is to be a gift, they will 
spend their money royally, so far 
as the recipient is concerned ; but 
they too will bargain to the last 
farthing. To be a tradesman is, in 
their eyes, to be a rogue; and all 
prices are assumed to have dis- 
honest excrescences, which can be 
trimmed and pruned, if you know 
how. ‘They will give a present of 
five pounds, when one of five shil- 
lings would have been sufficient ; 
but they will try to get an article 
worth six for the money. They 
are rabid against the theory of law- 
ful profits; and if trade was con- 
ducted. according to their princi- 
ples, it would have to be done at 
cost price, and sometimes at a loss. 
They cannot be convinced that the 
labourer is worthy of his hire. They 
want the labourer, but object to the 
hire ; and think anything over the 
bare necessities of life sufficient for 
the middle man. These are the 
people who are either praised for 
their generosity, or abused for their 
niggardliness, as the speaker has 
chanced to see them. They are like 
the famous shield, the onlookers of 
which at either side were both right 
and both wrong. The mistake lies 
in not recognising that there are 
two sides, and the pedantry in deny- 
ing that dualism is impossible ; and 
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in maintaining that every person 
must be catalogued under one head 
only, and no modifications allowed 
for. This very dualism we have 
been speaking of—this Christianity 
and Skinflintism—is a contradic- 
tion in terms, but not in fact ; con- 
sequently, it exists as a composite 
characteristic among men and wo- 
men who are good according to 
their lights, and sane. They are 
sincere believers in the Bible, and 
most of them read it assiduously, 
and hang their walls with texts, all 
preaching the same thing—obedi- 
ence to God, and love of men. 
They are desirous of saving their 
souls, and they hold by the obli- 
gations of charity as one of the 
means, among others. They would 
give a prompt intellectual assent 
to any one’s repudiation of hypo- 
crites, and they hold cheating— 
when called cheating by the law— 
as infinitely shocking and shame- 
ful. But they do unwittingly act the 
part of hypocrites, and cheat Hea- 
ven while meaning to pay their 
just dues; and while seeking to save 
their own souls, they drift peril- 
ously near to the shallows where 
souls are lost, and are kept from 
shipwreck only by their ignorance, 
and their not meaning to do wrong. 
They, and such as they, however, 
ought to make us careful how we 
catalogue humanity ; and especially 
lead us to doubt of concrete classi- 
fication, and lumping together in a 
whole characteristics which ought 
to be carefully analysed and sifted: 
and even then credit given for un- 
known influences. 
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Two sparkling streams, like things of life, 
Went babbling down the hill, 

With all the noise of mimic strife, 
Each then a sep’rate rill. 

But as they meet in yonder burn, 
Their troth at once they plight, 

As heart for heart doth always yearn, 
And there their lives unite. 


With mutual joy and sweet consent 
These streams their waters mingle ; 

Each seems more happy and content 
Than when its course was single ; 

For deeper and more free from strife, 
More real though less free, 

Are these two streams with but one life, 
In trav'lling toward the sea. 


What though the rugged rocks appear 
An ugly leap withal ? 

At once they face them without fear, 
And bravely take the fall ; 

To rise therefrom still hand in hand, 
Resume their course again, 

To leave behind the hilly land, 
And wander through the plain. 


What though an island in the course, 
Which does their pathways sever ? 

These streams were destined from their source 
To be united ever. 

And if that isle’s o’erhanging shade 
Doth part them for a while, 

Their waters—for each other made— 
Remingle with a smile. 


Freed from the rashness of their youth, 
A happier course they run ; 
For is it not an ancient truth 
That ‘ they twain shall be one’? 
But one, one only, to the close, 
No more they'll parted be, 
Till their united life they lose 
Together in the sea. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


FELIX FINDS HIS OYSTER DIFFICULT 
TO OPEN, 


THE little word uttered by Lizzie 
in the concluding paragraph of the 
previous chapter is like the drop- 
ping of the curtain for a time upon 
the histories ofthe personages, good 
and bad, who are playing their 
parts in this drama of every-day 
life. For ifit in any way resembles 
what it professes to be, the drama 
here presented should represent 
the doings of the time in which it 
is written ; in so far, of course, as 
they enter into the ordinary life 
of the ordinary characters who are 
introduced into it. Records of the 
more fashionable and (from a ‘so- 
ciety’ point of view) higher phases 
of human life and character the 
writer leaves to other pens. 

The autumn and winter have 
passed, and the beautiful buds her- 
ald the yearly miracle of spring. 
Certain changes have taken place 
in the circumstances and lives of 
the movers in our story, and of 
these changes it is necessary here 
to make record. 

Lily has left the music-hall, and 
her simple voice and simple songs 
are no longer heard in the Royal 
White Rose, as an antidote to the 
coarseness and vulgarity which find 
prominent place on that stage. 
Sheis missedand regretted by many 
of the frequenters of the Royal 
White Rose. Her presence there 
was like a fountain of pure clear 
water in the midst ofan unhealthy 
tract of land; it made men and 
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women forget for a time the im- 
purities by which they were sur- 
rounded. Iam glad to be able to 
say that her absence was regretted 
there, for it is a proof that inde- 
cency in word and action, and im- 
moral suggestiveness in the nature 
of the songs sung in the Royal 
White Rose, are not vital elements 
in the success of such-like estab- 
lishments. People laugh at these 
atrocious songs, and at theatrocious 
meanings conveyed in many of 
their catch-lines; they suit the 
trade of some who are regular fre- 
quenters ofthese halls. But that 
better sentiments can be awakened 
in their hearts is proved by the 
earnest and honest enthusiasm 
which is evoked by the simple 
singing of a simple ditty, belonging 
to a school whose days unfortun- 
ately are not of the present. It is 
but a very few weeks ago that I 
strolled into one of the very lowest 
music-halls in the metropolis, in 
which, upon the occasion of my 
visit, there were not too many honest 
men and women, notwithstanding 
that the hall was quite filled. A- 
mong other indecently suggestive 
songs was one, the title of which I 
refrain from mentioning, but which 
may be heard to-day and night 
uttered by boys and girls—chiefly 
by the latter—not only in courts 
and alleys, and under dark arches, 
but, when the reign of the night- 
birds commences, in the noblest 
thoroughfare in London, which, 
with the lesser veins that feed it, I 
have, in the commencement of this 
story, properly christened The Mart 
HH 
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of Shame. The title of this song is 
supposed to have brought much 
money and reputation to the Emi- 
nent Comic who invented it; ifhe 
were whipped for his ingenuity it 
would bea fitter reward. Whoever 
trades in indecency deserves some 
such punishment, and should re- 
ceive it. After the singing of a 
number of similar songs, all of 
which were received with expres- 
sions of delight and approval, two 
young girls came upon the stage 
and sang, ‘ What are the wild waves 
saying?’ and an old-fashioned duet, 
called, I think, ‘ The Cousins.’ I 
was amazed at the enthusiasm with 
which these songs were received. 
The applause was honest, earnest, 
genuine. There was nothing in 
music: liall ethics to account for the 
enthusiasm. The girls were not 
immodestly dressed, and did not 
smile or wink at the audience, and 
yet they were recalled again and 
again to sing, and their songs, 
which could not raise a blush or 
an impure thought, were undoubt- 
edly the greatest success of the en- 
tertainment. This was to mea clear 
proof that it is not necessary for 
success in music-halls to aim at the 
utter degradation of taste and sen- 
timent, as seems to be their present 
intention. 

There were two reasons to ac- 
count for Lily leaving the Royal 
White Rose. One reason was that 
her grandfather was alarmed for 
her health ; a secret sorrow seemed 
to weigh upon her spirits and to 
depress them. She was not as 
happy in the society of her grand- 
father as she used to be, although, 
as if to counterbalance this and to 
remove any uneasiness from him, 
she strove to be even more affec- 
tionate to him when they were 
alone. The other was, that the 
purpose for which Old Wheels con- 
sented to her appearing upon a 
stage was served. The debt of 
shame was paid, and Felix, feeling 
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very sorrowful the while, was com- 
pelled to accept the balance of the 
hundred pounds which had been 
saved out of Lily’s earnings. The 
old man made no remark concern- 
ing Felix’s evident reluctance to 
receive the money. He merely 
said, ‘ Now we are free, Felix, and 
Lily can leave the music-hall. The 
little income I have will be sufti- 
cient to keep us, and I shall be 
able to watch more closely over 
my darling.’ 

As the winter approached, Felix, 
going often to the little house in 
Soho, more often found the old 
man alone. Lily had found a com- 
panion, he said, and Alfred and 
she made frequent visits to their 
new acquaintance. 

‘My dear girl seems to take 
pleasure in her new friend, he 
said, ‘and it is but natural, for they 
are nearly the same age. It is but 
natural also that brother and sister 
should cling together as Alfred and 
Lily do. I have seen the young 
lady, and there is much in her that 
I like.’ 

‘She has been here, then?’ ask- 
ed Felix. 

* Yes ; on two occasions. I have 
not been to her house, for, strange 
as it may sound, I have never been 
asked. Even if I were, I think I 
should not go.’ 

‘Why, sir?” 

‘Because Alfred does not wish 
it, and there is antagonism between 
my grandson and me. It has 
sprung up gradually, and acquires 
strength daily. When I first dis- 
covered it, I strove to remove it ; I 
strove to win Alfred’s confidence, 
but I was unsuccessful. Perhaps 
I did not make sufficient excuse 
for youth and inexperience, and 
the result is that Alfred’s mind is 
now set against me. And he has 
so strong an influence over Lily— 
it is but natural, Felix, as I have 
said—that I am afraid to do any- 
thing with reference to her of which 
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he does not approve; for he would 
be sure to use it as an argument 
against me in his confidences with 
my darling. God knows I do not 
want anything to occur to weaken 
her love for me! Poor girl! she 
must be distressed enough as it is. 
She is between two fires, as it 
were—her brother on one side, 
and, unhappily, her grandfather on 
the other. It is I who must for- 
bear. All I can do is to wait and 
hope.’ 

‘Does Lily ever speak of this, 
sir ?” 

‘ Never ; but she has it in her 
mind, as I have it in mine. Do 
you know, Felix, that I have for 
some time seen this conflict of 
feeling approaching ; and a little 
while ago I did hope——’ 

‘You hoped what, sir?’ asked 
Felix, for Old Wheels had paused, 
as though he were approaching for- 
bidden ground. 

‘That I should have had such 
an ally in a friend whom I esteem,’ 


said Old Wheels, looking earnestly 
at Felix, ‘as would have rendered 
me easy in my mind respecting my 
darling’s future.’ 


*This_ friend, sir,’ observed 
Felix, turning his head from the 
old man,—‘ had you reason to 
suppose that he had any influence 
over Lily, and that his counsel 
would have had weight with her?” 

‘I believe he had influence with 
my dear girl ; I believe he has. I 
believe that she would have heed- 
ed, and would heed now, any words 
of counsel he might speak to 
her.’ 

‘ But suppose,’ continued Felix, 
still standing so that his companion 
could not see his face, ‘that this 
friend held precisely your own 
view of the case. Suppose he fear- 
ed that any counsel he might be 
bold enough to offer would hurt 
Lily’s tenderest feelings—inasmuch 
as it would almost ofa certainty 
clash with her deep affection for 
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her brother. Suppose that, seeing 
this, knowing this, and believing 
that he had some slight influence 
over her, he refrained from saying 
what was and is in his mind, be- 
cause of the painful conflict of 
feeling which it would stir in your 
dear granddaughter’s breast ; 

He turned and held out his 
hand, which Old Wheels took and 
warmly pressed. 

‘What, then, remains for this 
friend to do,’ continued Felix, with 
animation, as they stood thus hand 
in hand, face to face, ‘out of re- 
gard for this dear girl’s tender sen- 
sitive nature, out of regard for her 
helplessness? ‘To put aside, as well 
as it is in his power to do, his own 
feelings; to be content to do as you 
do—to wait and hope. To do 
more—not only to wait and hope, 
but to watch over her for her good, 
without thrusting himself before 
her in such a way as to cause her 
pain. The friend of whom you 
speak is doing this.’ 

‘Felix ! 

‘ Dear sir, trust your friend. In 
so far as in him hes, he is doing, 
and will do, your part towards your 
dear girl when she is out of your 
sight. He knows the house where 
your dear girl’s lady-friend lives ; 
an acquaintanceship between them 
has been brought about in the 
strangest manner; and he believes 
that the young lady—who is good, 
mind you, although inexperienced 
in the world’s ways—has a sincere 
respect for him. Is this some com- 
fort to you?’ 

‘It is. Felix, my dear lad, how 
can I repay you ?” 

‘With your friendship—but I 
have that, I know. Something 
else is on my lips, but I must not 
say it; something else is in my 
heart — you have guessed before 
this time what it is—but I must 
not give it expression. If the time 
should ever come—and I pray 
that it may—when I feel that I 
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can speak freely, it may be in your 
power to repay me a thousand- 
fold. If, unhappily, it shall never 
come, believe that I am repaid 
over and over again. Now let us 
talk of something else.’ 

They spoke of Felix’s prospects 
of getting along in the world. He 
had found by this time that the 
world he had come into London 
to conquer was not so easy to open 
as the time-honoured oyster. He 
had smiled often to himself since 
his boast to Martha, and had said, 
‘What arrogance! But he was 
mistaken. It was not arrogance. 
When he said to Martha Day 
that the world was before him for 
him to open, and, asking where his 
oyster-knife was, had tapped his 
forehead and said it was there, he 
had spoken, not out of arrogance, 
but out of the over-confidence of 
youth. He had not been long in 
London before he discovered his 
mistake. He became humble in 
the contemplation of the greatness 
of his oyster and the littleness of 
himself, and he set modestly, hum- 
bly to work upon the very lowest 
rung of the ladder, not daring to 
hope to rise very high. There came 
to him this feeling, of which he 
never lost sight: ‘I shall be con- 
tent,’ he said to himself, ‘if I can 
become one of the common workers 
in the world, and if I can find some 
channel in which by the exercise 
of all my energy, of all the little ta- 
lent which I may possess, I am 
able to earn my living.’ He did 
not desire much; it was no boast 
when he said to himself that he 
would be content with very little ; 
his wants were small, and he had 
within him the capacity to enjoy. 
He took his enjoyments modestly ; 
went now and again to the pit of 
the theatre, and (out of his grate- 
fulness for small blessings) got 
more than his money’s worth. 
When he could not afford the pit 
he went to the gallery, and would 
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not have been ashamed to be seen 
there by any of his former friends. 
At one time his funds were very 
low, so low, indeed, that he could 
not afford a dinner; so, apples 
being in, he lived upon bread-and- 
apples and cold water, and made 
merry over his fare. He told no 
one, and he was not in the least 
to be pitied ; he was learning life’s 
lessons, and was bearing reverses 
bravely, without repining and with- 
out self-exaltation. He tried the 
usual resources of helplessness ; 
he could draw and paint indiffer- 
ently well, and one day (just before 
his bread-and-apple fare commenc- 
ed) he almost ruined himself by 
laying-in a stock of cardboard and 
crayons. In a few days he had 
two sketches ready, of which he 
thought so highly that he said, as 
he surveyed them, ‘Upon my word, 
I don’t think I’ll part with them.’ 
But he laughed at his vanity the 
next moment, and out he went to 
sell them,and came back with them 
under his arm. No one would buy 
them. He tried again the next 
day, and the next, and the best 
result he coula obtain was that a 
shopkeeper offered to put them in 
his window, and to divide the pro- 
ceeds with him, supposing they 
were sold. Felix agreed readily 
enough, put a low price upon them, 
and went round every day to look 
at them in the window. He did 
not dare to enter the shop. ‘The 
shopkeeper might ask me for stor- 
age expenses,’ he said with a laugh. 
Then came the bread-and-apple 
time ; and one day, longing for a 
change of food, he thought he 
would treat himself to a piece of 
meat; so he painted a chop 
on cardboard, and with comical 
earnestness set out his meal—a 
pennyworth of apples, half a quart- 
ern loaf, a jug of water, and his 
painted chop. As he ate his bread 
he rubbed out the chop, until he 
had eaten every bit of it, and no- 
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thing but smudges remained. He 
laughed heartily over hismeal, I can 
tell you, and so enjoyed the whim- 
sical fancy, that it did him more 
good than a dozen chops would 
have done. He was comically con- 
cerned at the thought that he had 
eaten bone and all. ‘I wonder it 
didn’t stick in my throat and choke 
me,’ he said ; ‘ must be more care- 
ful next time.’ The occasions were 
not few on which he made light of 
his reverses thus: he seasoned his 
bread-and-apples with many such 
painted dishes, and amused him- 
self sometimes by saying that his 
chop or his steak was.underdone 
or burnt up. He lived rarely dur- 
ing these days: had pine-apples 
when they were out of season, 
pears at a guinea apiece, grapes 
from the hot-house, and every lux- 
ury he could think of. Then, 
going to the shop-window in which 
his sketches had been exhibited, 
he saw that they were gone. It 
gave him a shock. He had put 
what he considered ‘to be a ridicu- 
lously low price upon them—ten 
shillings apiece. ‘ Perhaps he sold 
them for more,’ thought Felix, and 
entered the shop with a jaunty air. 
The shopkeeper gave him good- 
day. ‘It was best to get nd of 
’em,’ he said ; ‘ they were blocking 
up the window, so I took an offer 
for them.’ 

‘How much?’ asked Felix. 

‘Sketches are a drug,’ said the 
shopkeeper, fencing. 

‘I ought to have taken them to 
a chemist, then,’ observed Felix. 

The shopkeeper stared ; he had 
no sense of humour. 

‘I took seven-and-six for the 
pair,’ said the shopkeeper, and then 
defended himself without being ac- 
cused, by adding, ‘and a good price 
too, I consider it.’ 

Felix looked at the shopkeeper 
with twinkling eyes. 

‘Thank you, good sir,’ he said ; 
‘I owe you one.’ 
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‘Don’t mention it,’ replied the 
shopkeeper, thinking he had got 
hold of a queer customer ; ‘ here’s 
your share—three-and-ninepence.’ 

Felix received it, and looked at 
the shopkeeper with an odd smile 
on his lips. And when he was in 
his room, paid the man the one he 
owed him by drawing caricatures 
of him, and suddenly developed a 
talent which, but for this small cir- 
cumstance, might have been hidden 
under a bushel. With a fine sense 
of humour (whick he was not afraid 
of displaying under the shopkeep- 
er’s very nose, seeing that the man 
did not possess the discriminative 
affection), Felix, the following day, 
took to the shop a caricature of the 
shopkeeper himself, in crayons, 
with which his patron was sotickled, 
not seeing the joke, that he bought 
it out of hand, and Felix was the 
richer bya crown. The joke, how- 
ever, told against Felix in a certain 
way, for the shopkeeper would have 
readily given more for it; but then 
Felix was conscientious, and did not 
set too high a price upon the man. 
Felix dashed off a couple of other 
caricatures, and sold them likewise. 
The scene of one was laid at a 
narrow luncheon-counter, which he 
had visited. There were three bar- 
maids serving, but only the backs 
of their heads could be seen. There 
is no need to say that this back 
view was imposing. The comic- 
ality of the sketch was in the faces 
of the eaters, with which the narrow 
counter was lined. They were de- 
picted eating their luncheons after 
the fashion of their various tem- 
peraments. Some were solemn, 
some were farcical; the face of one 
was buried in a pint-pot: all were 
grotesque. The scene of the other 
was a street on a rainy day. A 
languid swell, six feet high, was 
languidly holding an umbrella over 
his head, and a street Arab, two 
feet and a half high, was running 
by his side, crying, ‘Shall I ’old 
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yer umbrellar up, sir? If Felix 
had been fertile in subjects, he 
might have done well in this line ; 
but it was not every day that he 
could get a new idea, and he was 
above copying old ones. Then 
came the incident of the fire, and 
the acceptance of his account of it 
by the newspaper. He was fortun- 
ate in picking up other incidents, 
and made capital out of them. He 
grew hopeful, and began to make 
acquaintances. No moneyhad ever 
been so sweet to him as the little 
money he was earning. 

About this time came a rare 
stroke of good fortune. Mention 
has been made of a friend with 
whom he had travelled abroad, and 
who came home with him. Felix 
was in the gallery of a theatre one 
night, when he saw this friend in 
the stalls. Their eyes met, and 
they recognised each other. Felix 
made no sign, the chasm between 
stalls and gallery was so deep and 
wide. But when the piece was over 
Felix hurried to the door of the 
theatre, wondering if his friend 
would try to find him out. By good 
chance they met in the crowd ; his 
friend Aad been hunting for him. 

‘ Felix, old fellow ” 

‘ Charley, old boy !’ 

‘I thought I wasn’t mistaken, 
Felix ; but I was surprised to see 
you up there !’ 

Felix smiled. ‘ Funds low, old 
boy. Been long in London?’ 

‘A month; can’t tear myself 
away. Isn’t it glorious? Come and 
have some supper.’ 

Nothing loth, for they really had 
been friends, Felix took Charley’s 
arm, and they made a capital sup- 
per, laughing and joking and quiz- 
zing as they had done in the old 
times. 

‘But I say, old fellow,’ said 
Charley, ‘tell us about it. What's 
up? 

‘I was,’ cried Felix merrily—he 
was in the gayest of humours, for 
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the circumstance of Charley look- 
ing for him after the play to shake 
hands with him had giaddened his 
heart—‘high up, eh? And only 
sixpence! You and I have been 
in queerer places, haven’t we, old 
boy ?” 

And they fell-to again fishing up 
pleasant memories from the past. 
They were supping together in 
Charley’s room at the very hotel 
which Felix had patronised when 
he first came to London. 

‘ The waiter seems to know you, 
Felix,’ said Charley. 

*I was a lodger here once, and 
played the part of Grand Bashaw 
with twopence-ha’penny in my 
pocket. When my twopence-ha’- 
penny was spent, I fled.’ 

‘An honourable retreat, I'll 
swear,’ remarked Charley. 

Felix twirled his cigar, and puffed 
out royally. 

‘And now, old fellow, I must 
know all about you.’ 

Felix told his friend all; of his 
quarrel with his father, softening 
that part of the story, and taking 
much blame to himself; of his 
quitting his home for ever and ever, 
never more to return, with his two- 
pence-ha’penny in his purse; of his 
coming to London to conquer the 
world ; of his failure ; of his funds 
running out; and of his taking to 
the arts for a living. Only casually 
did he mention Lily, but his heart 
was so full of tenderness for her, 
that the few words he uttered re- 
specting her were nightly inter- 
preted by his friend. 

‘ Felix, you are in love.’ 

Felix puffed away in silence, and 
looked into the fire. 

‘Come, old fellow,’ continued 
Charley, ‘we used to have no se- 
crets ; we shared and shared, you 
remember.’ 

‘Well, Charley,’ replied Felix, 
‘I have kept no secret from you. 
You know this one, at all events, 
and you know it from me. But 
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don’t let us talk about it; the odds 
are that it will come to nothing.’ 

‘One word only—rich ?” 

* Poor as I am.’ 

‘And a lady?” 

‘A tender-hearted, pure-souled 
girl. “ Right about face !”’ which, 
in the old days, was a favourite cry 
with them when a subject was to 
to be dismissed from their conver- 
sation. 

‘I borrowed some money of you 
- once, Felix.’ 

‘You did, Charley, old boy— 
and paid it.’ 

‘ Are you sure ?” 

Felix laughed, rather boister- 
ously. 

‘ That won’t do, old boy,’ he 
said ; ‘no beating about the bush 
between us two. The grog’s con- 
foundedly strong.’ It must have 
been, for it made his eyes water. 

‘Look here, Charley, I want 
money—badly; but I must earn it. 
Now, if you could help me to any- 
thing in the newspaper way , 

Charley broke in here with ‘I 
can, by Jove! You can do news- 
paper correspondence ?” 

Felix nodded excitedly. 

‘Well,’ continued Charley, en- 
thusiastically, ‘down our way we’ve 
a newspaper, ofcourse. What’s an 
Englishman without a newspaper? 
Why, they start them in the Bush! 
Now, between you and me—it 
mustn’t go farther, mind—my dad 
is part proprietor, under the rose. 
What a glorious thing it would be 
if we could get a London corre- 
spondent, who moves in the best 
society’"—Charley winked, and Fe- 
lix responded—‘ who is hand-and- 
glove with all the political nobs 
and the literary swells ; who is be- 
hind the scenes everywhere ; who 
knows all the news, and can serve 
it up piping hot and spicy! Now, 
then, what do you say? The Penny 
Whistle is only a weekly, and we 
could only spare two columns to 
our London Special.’ 
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‘If you are really serious,’ said 
Felix slowly, his colour rising, for 
he saw a great chance in the pro- 
posal, ‘and the Penny Whistle can 
afforda special London correspond- 
ent, I could send a capital two 
columns every week, and I would 
take care to be on the look-out for 
anything special. Could it afford 
a pound a week, Charley?” 

‘A pound a week, old fellow!’ 
cried Charley. ‘ It’s too little ’ 

‘It is enough,’ said Felix firmly; 
‘I could not accept more under the 
circumstances. If the proprietors 
write to me to that effect, I shall 
only be too happy to accept.’ 

In a fortnight from that time 
Felix was engaged as London cor- 
respondent at the sum fixed by 
himself. He ran to Old Wheels, 
and told the good news. He was 


really beginning to open his oyster. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
JIM PODMORE HAS A ‘ DAZE.” 


In the mean time, some of the 
humble personages in our drama, 
being fixed in certain grooves, re- 
main there uneventfully, the only 
changes that occur to them being 
marked by the hand of time. Mr. 
Podmore continues in his situation 
on the railway, works as hard and 
as long hours as ever, comes home 
as tired as ever, but more often 
now with a ‘ daze’ upon him, as he 
expresses it. ‘This ‘ daze’—he has 
no idea how he got hold of the 
word—gives him terrible frights at 
times, and causes him to be ob- 
livious of what passes around him. 
It never comes upon him but when 
he is dead-beat, when what is known 
as a fair day’s work is turned into 
a foul day’s work by the abomin- 
able system which coins large divi- 
dends out of its servants’ health, 
and which taxes their strength so 
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unfairly as to bring old age upon 
men long before it is naturally due. 
Jim Podmore is fearful to speak of 
this ‘daze’ to any one, for if it were 
known to the officers of the com- 
pany, short shrift would be his por- 
tion. Such a sympathetic affection 
as humanity holds no place in the 
schemes and calculations of railway 
directors. Given so much blood 
and bone and muscle: how much 
strain can they bear? This ascer- 
tained, apply the strain to its ut- 
most, until blood, bone, and muscle 
can no longer bear it, and fail, na- 
turally, to perform their task. Then 
throw aside, and obtain fresh. Jim 
Podmore would not thus have ex- 
pressed it, but the conclusion at 
which he had arrived is the same 
as the conclusion here set down. 
‘The only person who knows of his 
fast-growing infirmity is his wife. 
He confides to her the various 
stages of this ‘daze; how he goes 
to work of a morning pretty fresh, 
and how, when his fair day’s work 
is being turned into a foul day’s 
work by the directors’ strain, he 
begins to tire. ‘I seem to—fall 
asleep—- gradually,’ he says, ‘al- 
though I hear—everything about 
me. All the wear and tear—of the 
day—all the noise—all the slam- 
ming and shouting—all the whist- 
ling and puffing—seem to get into 
the middle—of my head—and buzz 
there—as if they was bees. And so 
I go off—with this buzzing. Then 
I jump up—in a fright—just in 
time, old woman! — to shift the 
points—but I’m all of a tremble— 
and feel fit to die. Then I fall off 
—into a daze again—and the buz- 
zing goes on—in my head. Then 
Snap—good old dog!—(Snap licks 
the hand that pats its head) ‘ pulls 
at my trousers—sometimes—and 
wakes me. Suppose I shouldn’t— 
rouse myself in time—some time 
or other—and something was to 
occur! What then, old woman? 
I wake up—in the middle ofa night 
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—often—thinking of it—with the 
perspiration—a running down me.’ 
Mrs. Podmore does her best to 
comfort him, but she cannot sug- 
gest a cure for Jim’s ‘ daze.’ ‘ You 
see—old woman,’ he says, ‘ it 
wouldn’t do—for me—to fall ill 
even—and be laid up—for a week 
or two. That might do me good 
—but it wouldn’t do. Where’s the 
money—tocome from? Wecouldn’t 
lay our hands—on a spare half a 
crown—to save our lives.’ Which 
was a fact. Capital, in the majority 
of instances, pays labour just such 
a sum for its blood, bone, and 
muscle as is barely sufficient to live 
upon ; every farthing flies away for 
urgent necessities without which 
labour would starve, with which it 
barely manages to preserve its 
health. The result is that labour 
grows inevitably into a state of 
pauperism: hence workhouses— 
which are not known in the world’s 
new lands. May they never be 
known! They are plague-spots, 
poisonous to the healthful blood 
of cities. 

However, until a change for the 
worse comes, this small family of 
three, Mr. and Mrs. Podmore and 
their little Pollypod, live in their 
one room, and are more often 
happy there than otherwise. Felix 
frequently pays them visits, and 
learns from Jim and Mrs. Podmore 
many particulars concerning the 
railway system of overworking its 
servants, which he works up with 
good effect in his newspaper letters 
and in other ways. Felix likes to 
get hold ofa good public grievance, 
and has already learnt how to make 
capital of it. But, indeed, he could 
not write earnestly on any matter 
in which his sympathies were not 
in some way engaged. Pollypod 
enjoys herself greatly; she and 
Lizzie are firm friends, and the con- 
sequence is that she often accom- 
panies Lily to Lizzie’s house in the 
‘country,’ and spends the day there. 











Old Wheels likes Lily to take the 
child with her; and, apart from her 
fondness for Pollypod, Lily is glad 
to please her grandfather in this 
way. 

The Gribbles, senior and junior, 
go on as usual. Gribble junior 
maintains his ground, and is even 
prospering a little in his umbrella 
hospital, which is generally pretty 
full of patients. He ‘keeps mov- 
ing’ with his tongue, and is continu- 
ally rattling away complacently on 
this subject and that. He likes 
Felix, who indeed is a favourite 
with them all, but he has contracted 
an inveterate dislike to Mr. Shel- 
drake, and never loses an opportu- 
nity of saying an ill word concern- 
ing that gentleman. Gribble senior 
keeps his chandler’s shop open, 
but the trade continues to fall off 
wofully, and the old shopkeeper 
is more rampant than ever on the 
subject of cooperative stores, which 
he declares will be the ruin of the 
country. 

Alfred grows more and more in- 
fatuated with racing; he meets with 
reverse after reverse, adopts system 
after system, discovers continually 
new methods of winning infallibly, 
is buoyed-up and elated one day 
with the prospect of winning a 
great sum, and groans with despair 
the nextday when the result is made 
known. Of course he does not 
always lose; he wins small sums 
occasionally, but they are like rain- 
drops in the sea. Week after week 
passes, month after month flies by, 
and he is sinking lower and lower. 
David Sheldrake stands his friend 
still ; still supplies him with money 
and takes his signature for the 
amount, and, what with letters and 
documents and information of how 
matters stand with Alfred at the 
office of his employers, Messrs. 
Tickle and Flint, holds such a 
dangerous power over the infatu- 
ated young man as can crush him 
at any moment. Here a defence 
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must be set up for David Sheldrake, 
otherwise he might be taken for a 
fool for parting with his money so 
freely to a young fellow for whom 
he cared no more than for the 
snuff of a candle. David Sheldrake 
knew every trick of the game he 
was playing. Madly infatuated as 
he was with Lily, he was too com- 
pletely a man of the world to throw 
away the sums of money he ad- 
vanced to Alfred from time to time. 
But the fact of it was, he got it all 
back ; what he gave with one hand 
he received with the other. He 
made an express stipulation with 
Alfred that Con Staveley should be 
the medium of all the young fel- 
low’s racing speculations ; so that 
no sooner did David Sheldrake 
lend, than Con Staveley swallowed. 
Therefore, although in the aggre- 
gate Alfred owed David Sheldrake 
a large sum of money, the astute 
David was really very little out of 
pocket. He was aware that, in other 
ways, Alfred was more extravagant 
than his earnings at Messrs. Tickle 
and Flint warranted ; but where he 
got the money from to supply these 
extravagances was no business of 
David Sheldrake’s. Alfred did not 
get it from Aim. But in Alfred’s 
moments of remorse, when he was 
pouring into David Sheldrake’s ears 
accounts ofhis misfortunes, of how 
he was trapped by this tipster or de- 
ceived by that prophet, or swindled 
in some other way, many a chance 
expression of terror escaped from 
him, of which David Sheldrake 
made good use in his reflections— 
putting this and that together until 
he had arrived at the truth, and 
knew for a certainty that Alfred 
was robbing his employers. He 


held in his hand Alfred’s safety ; 
a word from him would be the 
young fellow’s destruction; and the 
power which this gave him over 
Lily was so complete that he would 
not have parted with it upon easy 
terms. He never failed of impress- 
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ing upon Alfred that what he did 
for him he did for Lily’s sake, and 
for Lily’s sake only. 

‘If it were not for her, my boy,’ 
he said, ‘ I think I should close on 
you ; for after all, business is busi- 
ness.’ 

Alfred listened, white and trem- 
bling. 

‘For God’s sake,’ he said to Lily 
one day, when David Sheldrake 
had retired offended at her coldness ; 
the man of the world had been 
more than usually pressing in his 
attentions, and Lily had shrunk 
from them,—‘ for God’s sake, Lily, 
don’t offend him! You don’t know 
how good he is; you don’t know 
what a friend he is to me. If it 
was not for him, I should 4 

Lily’s eyes, fixed in alarm upon 
his face, stopped him, and he broke 
off with, 

‘Iam the most miserable wretch 
in the world! There never was 


anybody half so miserable or half 


so unfortunate as Iam! _ There’s 
only one girl in the world who loves 
me—and that’s Lizzie. My own 
sister, that I would lay down my 
life for, turns against me.’ 

Lily’s grief may be imagined. 
Turn against him! Against the 
dearest brother that sister ever had! 
How could she prove the sincerity 
of her love for him, she asked. 

‘By being kind to Mr. Sheldrake,’ 
Alfred answered sullenly; his fears 
blinded him to the unselfishness of 
her affection, blinded him to results. 

Thus it came about that, on the 
next occasion Lily and Mr. Shel- 
drake met, Lily acted a part, and 
Mr. Sheldrake’s wound was healed. 
Lily received her reward ; Alfred 
kissed her and embraced her, and 
called her the dearest sister! She 
found consolation in his bright 
manner; and although she shed 
many tears she was careful that 
Alfred should not witness her pain. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


THE SWINDLE WHICH THE LAW PRO- 
TECTS KNOWN BY THE TITLE OF 
DISCRETIONARY INVESTMENTS. 


Att Mr. David Sheldrake’s cal- 
culations were conducted in such 
a manner as to cause Number One 
to eclipse all other figures, single 
or in combination. Number One 
was the only figure in which he 
took a real interest; the other 
figures could take care of them- 
selves. He made it his business 
to look after the humblest of them 
all, and it is but @ fair tribute to 
his genius to state that he made 
Number One a brilliant success. 
It has been shown how cheaply 
he bought the reputation of being 
Alfred’s sincerest and most gener- 
ous friend, and how he received 
back through his agent Con Stave- 
ley all the money he lent to Alfred ; 
and in common justice it must be 
shown how he made Ivy Cottage 
—the cottage which, out of osten- 
sibly benevolent motives, he had 
taken for Mr. Musgrave and Lizzie 
—one ofthe most profitable specu- 
lations in which he had ever in- 
vested. 

With his eye ever on the main 
chance (which may be briefly de- 
scribed as Number One, surround- 
ed by a glory) Ivy Cottage became, 
under his instructions, the secret 
centre of a system known among 
sporting men as Discretionary In- 
vestments, one of the shallowest 
swindles of the day, and yet one 
which has been successful in empty- 
ing the purses of greedy gulls and 
filling the purses of needy sharks. 
No money was received in Ivy 
Cottage, as in the event of dis- 
covery the law could punish the 
receivers. But it being a peculiarity 
of the British law that in so far‘as 
it affects racing matters a man may 
pick his neighbour's pocket in Scot- 
land, but must not do so in Eng- 
land, a garret was taken in Glas- 
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gow, and thither Con Staveley bent 
his steps to perform his part in the 
Discretionary Investment scheme 
—which consisted in receiving and 
pocketing the money of the gulls. 
Innocent readers who are not ac- 
quainted with these matters may 
doubt the statement that a man 
may rob in Scotland with impunity ; 
but it really is the plain sober 
truth, and it is a proof that what is 
known as the British Constitution 
is after all but a patched and rag- 
ged garment, and that notwithstand- 
ing its patches it has many a rent 
in it, which the law (having, as I 
have said before, a squint in its 
eye) cannot or will not see. A day 
before the Millennium it may make 
up its mind to catch a glimpse of 
these rents, through which rogues 
laugh and snap their fingers in the 
faces of their dupes. 

As it was necessary that the 
operations should be conducted in 
secrecy, Ivy Cottage, very soon 
after its new tenancy, had in it a 
Blue Beard’s room, to which neither 
Lizzie nor any of her friends had 
the right of entry. The only per- 
sons who ever entered it were 
Mr. Musgrave and Mr. Sheldrake. 
There the announcements of the 
newscheme of Discretionary Invest- 
ments were prepared and launched 
upon the world in the names of 
Messrs. Montague and D’Arcy, 
Mr. Sheldrake knowing from profit- 
able experience that high-sounding 
names were the best bait for gud- 
geons. Their first public announce- 
ment-led the uninitiated to believe 
that the firm was an old one, that 
it had been established for many 
years ; but we know differently. 
However, as there is absolutely no 
such thing as fair dealing among bet- 
ting men, this was but of a piece 
with the rest of the machinery. The 
circular (of which a copy lies be- 
fore the present writer) issued and 
advertised by the myths, Montague 
and D’Arcy, commenced by declar- 
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ing in large letters that a certain 
fortune without the slightest risk 
was within the reach of the hum- 
blest, and that Messrs. Montague 
and D’Arcy had conferred an in- 
calculable boon upon the public at 
large by reducing speculation on 
horse-racing to a means by which 
immense sums of money might be 
realised weekly by a small stake. 
Fortunes, said these public bene- 
factors, were being daily realised 
by investing in accordance with 
their Marvellously Lucrative and 
Ever Triumphantly Successful Me- 
thod of Turf Speculation. Many 
gentlemen whonever backed a horse 
for a shilling held large stakes in 
the system, as the safety of capital, 
and the immense profits that were 
weekly realised and promptly paid, 
rendered it a perfect El Dorado to 
the fortunate investors. Many of 
the largest speculators now entirely 
confined their operations to Messrs. 
Montague and D’Arcy’s Systematic 
Investments, and this fact alone 
should prove a sufficient induce- 
ment to those who hitherto have 
not speculated to join in realising 
the golden harvest. As, however, 
sceptics would always be found, 
these public benefactors offered 
to forward to those who doubted 
the most unexceptionable referen- 
ces—to noblemen, officers, gentle- 
men, and tradesmen—as tothe mar- 
vellously successful nature of their 
system, which by its heavy and 
never-failing success had fairly 
eclipsed and distanced all other 
modes of speculation. It had the 
advantage of combining the two 
great desiderata of immense and 
ever-increasing profits, combined 
with absolute and perfect security 
of capital. 

Facts, however, spoke stronger 
than words, hence, in appending 
the following list of amounts won 
last season at a few of the principal 
meetings, the projectors were well 
satisfied to leave gentlemen tojudge 
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ing upon Alfred that what he did 
for him he did for Lily’s sake, and 
for Lily’s sake only. 

‘If it were not for her, my boy,’ 
he said, ‘ I think I should close on 
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ing in large letters that a certain 
fortune without the slightest risk 
was within the reach of the hum- 
blest, and that Messrs. Montague 
and D’Arcy had conferred an in- 
calculable boon upon the public at 
large by reducing speculation on 
horse-racing to a means by which 
immense sums of money might be 
realised weekly by a small stake. 
Fortunes, said these public bene- 
factors, were being daily realised 
by investing in accordance with 
their Marvellously Lucrative and 
Ever Triumphantly Successful Me- 
thod of Turf Speculation. Many 
gentlemen whonever backed a horse 
for a shilling held large stakes in 
the system, as the safety of capital, 
and the immense profits that were 
weekly realised and promptly paid, 
rendered it a perfect El Dorado to 
the fortunate investors. Many of 
the largest speculators now entirely 
confined their operations to Messrs. 
Montague and D’Arcy’s Systematic 
Investments, and this fact alone 
should prove a sufficient induce- 
ment to those who hitherto have 
not speculated to join in realising 
the golden harvest. As, however, 
sceptics would always be found, 
these public benefactors offered 
to forward to those who doubted 
the most unexceptionable referen- 
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vellously successful nature of their 
system, which by its heavy and 
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ever-increasing profits, combined 
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Facts, however, spoke stronger 
than words, hence, in appending 
the following list of amounts won 
last season at a few of the principal 
meetings, the projectors were well 
satisfied to leave gentlemen tojudge 
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for themselves as to the correctness 
of the assertion, that the winnings 
realised week by week by the in- 
vestor, in accordance with this me- 
thod, were far in excess of the 
amounts that could by any possi- 
bility be realised by any other 
mode of investment: 


LAST SEASON'S OPERATIONS. 

At Lincoln, . £100 stake won £4840 
Liverpool . 25 ,, 1230 
Chester. . oe ws 240 
Newmarket 5° » 1004 
Bath .. 5 134 
Epsom , . 50 1450 
Ascot . . 25 74° 
Windsor . 25 1020 
Goodwood. 20 648 
Doncaster . 50 2104 
Newmarket 5 325 
Liverpool . 10 ” 521 
Shrewsbury 25 1203 

During the whole of the season a 
loss never occurred. In indubita- 
ble proof of which Messrs. Monta- 
gue and D’Arcy publicly expressed 
their willingness to forfeit the sum 
of 1000/. to any investing client at 
the above-named meetings who did 
not receive the amounts in full, as 
stated above, or in due proportion 
to the amount invested. 

But, pleasant and profitable as 
were the results of last season’s 
operations, by which men of the 
most moderate means had obtain- 
ed affluence and wealth, the present 
campaign promised to throw those 
magnificent results in the shade. 
At Newmarket, for instance, the 
most extraordinary and almost mar- 
vellous success had attended their 
operations in the first three days, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day. They had not had time to 
make out a careful statement, and 
could not do so till Saturday, as 
the meeting extended to Friday, 
but they roughly estimated up to 
Thursday night, each investor of 


£500 had realised £7850! 
100 i 1300 
” 650 
ve 325 
” 127 
* 63 
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To suit small speculators invest- 
ments would be taken by Messrs. 
Montague and D’Arcy as low as 
five shillings, but the nobility could 
forward as high a stake as One 
Thousand pounds. At this point 
they stopped, for the line must be 
drawn somewhere. They would 
not take less than five shillings 
from each man of moderate means, 
nor more than One Thousand 
pounds from each nobleman. 

In conclusion, Messrs. Monta- 
gue and D’Arcy announced them- 
selves as members of all the West- 
end clubs (without mentioning 
names), and gave as their bankers 
the Royal Bank of Scotland, and as 
their address, the garret in Glasgow 
rented by Con Staveley, where 
clients could send cheques, post- 
office orders, bank-notes, or postage 
stamps. 

The advertisements and circulars 
contained a great deal more than is 
given above, and the most infamous 
artifices were used to fire the ima- 
gination of clerks and apprentices ; 
for it was really from such unfortun- 
ates as these that Mr. Sheldrakeand 
his confederate netted the greater 
part oftheir large gains. They point- 
ed out how those who desired to spe- 
culate might commence in a small 
way, and creep up gradually, until 
they became wealthy ; and many 
weak men and boys studied the 
figures, and borrowed, mortgaged, 
or stole, to make the venture — 
which indeed was no venture, but 
a certainty; for it is needless to 
say that no penny of the money 
sent to the garret in Glasgow ever 
found its way back. To some ex- 
tent, a semblance of fair dealing 
was kept up, and where Messrs. 
Montague and D’Arcy thought 
they saw a chance of the dupe being 
farther duped, they forwarded him 
a tabulated statement showing how 
his money had been invested upon 
the wrong horses, and how he was 
in their debt a trifling sum. This 
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statement was accompanied by a 
lithographed letter, detailing how 
all the race-meetings upon which 
the speculator had not invested had 
turned out marvellously profitable, 
and how the particular race-meet- 
ing upon which he had desired his 
money to be invested had ‘ for the 
first time during the past five con- 
secutive seasons turned outa failure.’ 
However, they consoled their un- 
fortunate client with the assurance 
that at the race-meeting which 
would take place next week ‘ win- 
ning was reduced to an absolute 
certainty,’ and that as there was 
not the slightest chance of los- 
ing, they trusted that their client 
‘would take their advice, and in- 
vest 252, 50/., or r0o/, and realise 
a few thousands forthwith.’ Remain- 
ing, his faithfully, Montague and 
D’Arcy. Ofcourse, if more money 
were sent, it shared the fate of 
the first; and notwithstanding the 
groans and curses of those who 
were thus robbed in open daylight, 
the ball rolled’on right merrily. No 
one knew that Messrs. Montague 
and D’Arcy were identical with 
David Sheldrake and Con Staveley. 
Their faces were never seen in the 
transactions, everything being con- 
ducted under seal, and no personal 
interviews on any consideration 
ever being allowed. And in the 
event of some irate clients making 
the name of the firm and their ad- 
dress notorious, it was the easiest 
thing in the world to change their 
names and take another garret, per- 
haps in Edinburgh this time instead 
of Glasgow. Itis but fair to some 
of the sporting papers in which 
these lying advertisements were in- 
serted for the trapping of appren- 
tices and others, to state that in 
their ‘ Answers to Correspondents’ 
such answers as these appeared 
week after week : ‘ An Anxious In- 
quirer. They are swindlers.’ ‘A. Z. 
You should not have trusted your 
money to them.” ‘R. H.C. We 
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do not recommend Discretionary 
Investments.’ ‘Fair Play. You 
have been swindled.’ And many 
others to the same effect. But they 
continued to open their columns to 
the advertising cheats, who, with- 
out this means of publicity, would 
find their schemes fall compara- 
tively fruitless to the ground. 

Said Alfred to David Sheldrake, 
in the course of conversation, being 
artfully led to the subject : 

‘Those discretionary investments 
seem to be an easy way of making 
money. Did you see the advertise- 
ments of Montague and D'Arcy in 
the paper this morning ?” 

‘No,’ replied Mr. Sheldrake. 
‘Montague and D’Arcy! I fancy 
I have met a Mr. Montague at 
some of the meetings. If it is the 
same man, he bets and wins large- 
ly.’ 

‘It must be the same,’ cried Al- 
fred. ‘Look here,’ pulling the paper 
out of his pocket, ‘a 1oo/. stake 
realised 1300/. at Newmarket last 
week in three days.’ 

‘That seems good enough, Alf,’ 
was Mr. Sheidrake’s comment. 

‘If Thad 207. or 30/.,’ said Alfred, 
with an anxious look at Mr. Shel- 
drake 

‘You'd try your luck with them? 
Well, I see what you're driving at, 
Alf. I'll give you a cheque for 20/., 
made payable to them, and you 
can have a dive.’ 

‘ Ah, you are a friend! IfI win, 
I shall be able to give you a good 
sum off what I owe you.’ 

‘All right, my boy,’ said Mr. 
Sheldrake heartily, and then drew 
the cheque and gave it to Alfred, 
and two days afterwards received 
it back from Con Staveley in Glas- 
gow. 

In this and other ways he drew 
the mesh round Lily’s brother, un- 
til he had the infatuated gambler 
completely at his mercy. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 
THE POLISH JEW. 

AREMARKABLEchange had taken 
place in Mr. Musgrave, dating al- 
most from the day on which he took 
possession of Ivy Cottage. Those 
who had known him when he lived 
in his garret and bought gin on 
the sly, and who knew him now, 
were amazed at the transforma- 
tion ; for it was nothing less. The 
vice that appeared to have been so 
bred in his bone as to be ineradic- 
able had disappeared. He drank 
no more. Whether he considered 
it was due to his altered position, 
whether it was from gratitude or 
fear, or from whatever other un- 
known cause, it is certain that the 
respectable old man known now as 
Mr. Musgrave, and the disreputable 
tippler known some months since 
as old Muzzy, were distinctly dif- 
ferent types. ‘The change really 
commenced within the first fortnight 
of his residence in Ivy Cottage. 
Within this time, Lily and Alfred 
had come by invitation to take tea 
with Lizzie and to spend the even- 
ing with her. The young people 
were in good spirits, and Mr. Mus- 
grave sat in his corner listening to 
their light-hearted chatting. In the 
course of the evening Lily sang two 
or three old-fashioned simple songs, 
and altogether the time was a happy 
one. Then Mr. Sheldrake dropped 
in, and what little part Mr. Mus- 
grave had played in the proceed- 
ings was over from that moment. 
But when Lily and Alfred were 
going home, Mr. Musgrave, with 
hands that trembled from eager- 
ness, held Lily’s mantle for her, 
and pressed her hands, and said 
that she had made him young again, 
and that he had spent the happiest 
evening he had spent for years. He 
entreated her to come again, and to 
come often, and she said gaily she 
intended to, for Lizzie and she were 
sisters already. When they were 
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gone—Mr. Sheldrake accompanied 
Lily and Alfred home—Mr. Mus- 
grave and Lizzie sat up for a little 
while talking, and he told her how 
pleased he was she had made such 
a friend. That night when he went 
to his bedroom, he took from a 
place of concealment two time- 
honoured friends—to wit, two flat 
bottles, in which he used to carry 
away his gin from the public-houses. 
With these under his arm he stole 
down to the garden, and hurled 
them over the wall as far as his 
strength would allow him, thus bid- 
ding good-bye to them. On that 
night, before he retired to rest, he 
knelt by his bedside for the first 
time for many, many years, and 
thought, if he did not say, a prayer. 

Mr. Sheldrake noticed thechange 
in him, and commented on it. 

‘Why, Muzzy,’ he said, ‘ you 
have grown quite respectable.’ 

‘I hope it does not displease you, 
sir, was Mr. Musgrave’s reply. 

* No, indeed,’ said Mr. Sheldrake; 
‘it is a compliment ‘to me, for I 
think I have had something to do 
with it.’ 

‘Yes, sir, you have.’ 

‘ And you will be the better able 
to attend to the business.’ 

‘You shall have no cause to 
complain of my want of attention, 
sir.’ 

Mr. Sheldrake clapped him on 
the shoulder. 

‘ Never too late to mend, eh, old 
man ?” 

‘I hope not, sir.’ 

And yet it is to be doubted 
whether Mr. Sheldrake was quite 
pleased at this remarkable change 
in his servant. He liked to hold 
a power over a man, and if that 
power sprung from a man’s weak- 
ness, or even vice, he was all the 
more gratified, so long as it did not 
affect him. But, however, there it 
was. There was no doubt that Mr. 
Musgrave was endeavouring to be- 
come a respectable member of so- 
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ciety, and that he had, in real sober 
earnest, turned over the new leaf 
which Mr. Sheldrake had proposed 
to him. 


On a cold evening in March, 
Lily and Old Wheels were sitting 
in their room in the little house in 
Soho. There was no change in its 
appearance. The portraits of Lily 
were on the mantel-shelf, and a 
bouquet of flowers was on the ta- 
ble. The old man was making 
castors for a little cigar cabinet 
which he had bought second-hand 
at a shop a day or two before. He 
had cut holes in the bottom of the 
cabinet, so that the castors were 
almost hidden from sight, and he 
had devised a false bottom so as 
not to interfere with the usefulness 
of the box. His work being done, 
he put his tools aside, and rolled 
the cabinet towards Lily, asking 
her what she thought of it, and 
whether Felix would not be pleased 
with it. 

*O, then,’ said Lily, with a faint 
smile, ‘it is for Felix. You did not 
tell me that. I was wondering 
whom it was for.’ 

‘Are you glad or sorry, Lily, 
that I am going to make Felix a 
present ?” 

‘ Glad.’ 

‘I don’t know what I should do 
now without him,’ said Old Wheels, 
with assumed carelessness, but real- 
ly watching Lily’s face with more 
of keenness than his words warrant- 
ed; ‘I have grown so used to his 
coming in here often, and have so 
grown to like him, that if he were to 
go away I should feel quite lost.’ 

‘You are more often alone now, 
grandfather, than you used to be,’ 
said Lily sadly and quietly. 

‘Yes, my darling, when you were 
at the music-hall I saw more of 
you than I do now. But it can’t 
be helped, I suppose, Lily, can it ? 

Lily put the needle in her work, 
and laid it onthe table; then 
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rose from her chair, and sat upon 
a stool at the old man’s feet. He 
looked down upon her fondly, and 
raised her to his knee, where she 
sat with her arm round his neck, 
and her face close to his. 

‘ That’s my own Lily,’ murmured 
Old Wheels. ‘ That's my own dear 
darling! And you have not learnt 
to love your old grandfather less ?” 

‘ Grandfather ! 

‘Forgive me, Lily—old men 
grow foolish and do not know 
what they say sometimes. I, of 
all the world, should not say any- 
thing to hurt my Lily’s feelings ; 
my Lily, that I love more than all 
the world besides! Forgive me, 
darling.’ 

‘You must not ask me to do 
that, grandfather,’ said Lily. ‘What 
have I to forgive? What feeling 
can I have for you but one of 
gratitude and love for all your care 
of me? Don’t think, dear, that I 
have no consciousness of it. If 
you were to look into my heart, 
you would see yourself there. Kiss 
me, my more than father, and say 
that you forgive me for my petu- 
lance, for my sadness which I know 
pains you, but which I cannot help 
feeling.’ 

‘ There, there, my pet! We kiss 
each other, and forgive each other. 
But you must not be sad. I want 
you to be bright, as you used to be 
not so very long ago, Lily. I 
want you to smile and to be glad, 
as youth should be. I want you 
to confide in me, if you have any 
trouble. Lily, my child, my daugh- 
ter! I am an old man, worn out 
and useless, but if I had within me 
the life and the strength of twenty 
men, I would yield them gladly to 
make you happy.’ 

‘I know it, dear,’ and Lily with 
her lips to his cheek nestled to him 
as a child might have done; ‘I 
know it, and there is part of my 
sadness, part of my pain. Don’t 
ask me too many questions, grand- 
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father. Let us hope everything 
will come right, and that we shall 
be happy by-and-by. By-and-by ! 
she repeated, almost in a whisper. 
‘When we are at rest ! 

Old Wheels held her face from 
him to see it more clearly. ‘ Lily ? 
he exclaimed ; ‘ what makes you say 
that ?” 

‘I cannot tell you. Let me lie 
on your shoulder, dear, and believe 
that I love you with all the love a 
daughter can give to a father. If 
my heart aches it is not your fault. 
And by-and-by we sha// be at rest, 
thank God !’ 

‘Yes, thank God, as you say, my 
darling ! replied Old Wheels. ‘To 
the old the thought comes natural- 
ly—and often thankfully. But to 
the young! no, no! It is not na- 
tural to hope for the time to come. 
You have a bright life before you, 
my dear, and you must not de- 
spond. Why, I, nearly two genera- 
tions older than the little flower 
lying on my bosom, do not wish 
yet for the rest you sigh for! I 
want to live and see my flower 
bright and blooming, not drooping 
as it is now. Come, cheer up, lit- 
tle flower! Old Wheels forced 
himself to speak cheerfully. ‘ Cheer 
up, and gladden me with smiles. 
Here’s an old man who wants them, 
and whose heart warms at the sight 
of them. Here am I, old winter! 
Come, young spring-flower, give me 
a glimpse of sunshine.’ 

Lily looked into the old man’s 
eyes, and smiled, and although 
there was sadness in the smile, he 
professed himself satisfied with the 
effort. 

‘ That’s right, and now let us talk 
about something else. Let me see. 
What was I saying? O, about Fe- 
lix. He is getting along well. Do 
you know, Lily, that though he has 
never spoken of it, I believe he 
endured hardships when he first 
came to London? But he bore 
them bravely, and battled through 
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them, never losing heart. Does this 
interest you, Lily? 

‘Yes; go on.’ 

‘ Felix is a good man, high-mind- 
ed, honourable, just. He knows 
how to suffer in silence, as do all 
brave natures, my dear. Men are 
often changed by circumstances, 
my dear; but I am sure Felix would 
not be. But natures are so differ- 
ent, my dear. Some are like the sea- 
sand, running in and out with the 
waves, never constant. Others are 
like the rocks against which the 
waves beat and dash, as they 
do at Land’s End. It would do 
you, my darling, good to go for 
change of air and scene to the 
west, and breathe the purer air 
that comes across the sea. Perhaps 
we will manage it by and by—you 
and I alone. I was a young man 
when I was there, but it is the same 
now as it was then; it is only we 
who change. Felix laughed at us 
the other day—laughed at you, and 
me, and himself, and everybody 
else in the world. ‘Go where you 
will,” he said, “you find us crawling 
over the face of the earth, wrapt up 
in ourselves, each man thinking 
only of himself and his desires, and 
making so little of the majesty of 
nature as to believe himself of more 
importance than all the marvels of 
the heavens and the earth.” But 
he was not quite right, and I told 
him so. I told him—no, I should 
rather say, I reminded him—that 
every man did not live only for 
himself. That in the lives of many 
men and women might be found 
such noble examples of right-doing 
and self-sacrifice as were worthy 
to be placed side by side with the 
goodness and the majesty of things. 
“Right,” he answered at once, “ na- 
ture does not suffer—we do.” Then 
he asked me to account for the suf- 
fering that often lies in right-doing. 
I could not do this, of course. I 
tried to maintain the side I took in 
the argument by saying that the 
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suffering springs out of our selfish- 
ness, out of our being unable, as it 
were, to wrest ourselves from our- 
selves, and to live more in others. 
And then, after all, it was but for a 
short time. Think of the life of a 
man. How short it is in compar- 
ison with time. ‘We are in the 
world,” he said, “and should be of 
the world.” “ Not against our sense 
of right,” I answered. “The noblest 
phase of human nature is to do 
what we believe to be right, though 
all the world is against us, though 
we suffer through it, and lose the 
pleasures of the world.” And what 
do you think this ingenious young 
fellow did, Lily, when I said that? 
Laughed at me, and asked in return 
whether there is not a dreadful ar- 
rogance in a man placing his back 
against a rock and saying to the 
world, “ You are all wrong ; I only 
am right.” Do I tire you, my child, 
with an old man’s babble ? 

‘No, my dear,’ answered Lily; 
‘T love to hear you talk so, although 
Icannot understand the exact mean- 
ing of all you say.’ 

Indeed, this ‘old man’s babble’ 
was soothing to Lily; his gentle 
voice brought peace to her troubled 
heart. 

‘I have found out, my darling,’ 
continued Old Wheels, with a secret 
delight at the calmer manner of his 
darling, ‘that this foolish young 
man, whom I love like a son—ay, 
Lily, like my own son !—-is fond of 
arguing against himself, of placing 
himself in a disadvantageous light, 
of saying things often that he does 
not mean. But I know him; I see 
his heart and the rare nobility of 
his nature. Our argument ended 
thus. “Come,” I said, “‘ answer me 
fairly. Can you believe in a man 
giving judgment against himself?” 
“Tf,” he said, “by ‘yourself’ you 
mean your hopes, your desires, your 
heart’s yearnings—and these being 
in the life of a man, comprise him- 
self—I answer, yes. I can imagine 
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a man loving a thing, thirsting for 
it, believing that his life’s happiness 
is comprised in the possession of it, 
and yet standing by quietly, and 
letting it slip from him, with his 
heart aching all the while! There 
is a higher attribute than love,” he 
said. I asked him what it was, and 
he answered, “ Duty !”’ 

Lily raised her head from the 
old man’s breast; her eyes were 
bright, her face was flushed. 

‘Do you believe this, grandfa- 
ther?’ 

The old man returned her earn- 
est gaze, and was silent for many 
moments. Some deeper meaning 
than usual was in their gaze, and 
althoughneither of them could have 
explained how it had come about, 
both by some mysterious instinct 
were aware of the solemn signifi- 
cance which would attach to the 
answer of the girl’s question. He 
placed his arms tenderly about her, 
but not so as to hide his face from 
her. 

‘Yes, child,’ he said gently, ‘I 
believe it. But’-—and his voice 
trembled here, and his gaze grew 
more wistful—‘ not mistaken duty. 
If I had a friend whom I loved, 
whom I trusted faithfully and im- 
plicitly, whom I believed to be 
honest and true and single-hearted, 
I should—if such a crisis as the 
conflict of love and duty should 
unhappily arise in my life—take 
counsel from him.’ 

Her eyes drooped before his, and 
the next moment her face was hid- 
den on his breast again. 

‘Tell me,’ she whispered, so soft- 
ly that he had to bend his head to 
hear. ‘Do you think that such a 
crisis has arisen : 

‘Go on, my child,’ he said, in a 
tone almost as soft as hers, for she 
had paused suddenly. ‘ Speak what 
is in your heart.’ 

‘Do you think, grandfather, that 
in Felix’s life—whom we both of us 
honour ; 

II 
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‘Yes, dear child, whom we both 
of us honour.’ 

‘That such a crisis has arisen in 
his life ?’ 

*I do, dear child.’ 

* And he has not confided in you, 
who are, Iam sure—he knows it 
as well as I—such a friend to him 
as you speak of.’ 

* No, dear child ; he has not con- 
fided in me in words ; but I see it 
for all that. I see his struggle, and 
I admire him the more for it.’ 

He would have said more, but 
she begged him, with a tender 
caress, not to speak for a little 
while ; to let her rest. He called 
her again his sweet flower, his spring 
flower, and obeyed her. They re- 
mained silent for a long while, and 
Old Wheels thought she had fallen 
asleep. But Alfred’s light step upon 
the stairs undeceived him. 

‘Lily,’ cried Alfred, as he en- 
tered the room. 

‘Yes, dear,’ said Lily, rising from 
the old man’s knee. 

‘Why, you look as if you have 
been asleep ’ exclaimed Alfred. 

Lily did not answer him; but 
when he drew her towards him, 
she placed her arms round his neck, 
and put her lips to his cheek. Look- 
ing down upon her face, Alfred was 
surprised to see that her eyes were 
closed. 

‘I think she 7s asleep,’ exclaimed 
Alfred ; and then cried, ‘ Lily! Lily? 

Aroused by his cry, she opened 
her eyes, and said smilingly, as if 
she had not before seen him, 

‘Is that you, Alfred? I am so 
glad you have come !’ 

Alfred returned the kiss she gave 
him, and looked at his grandfather 
for an explanation. 

‘She is not quite well, Alfred,’ 
said Old Wheels; ‘I have been 
thinking that a little change would 
do her good.’ 

‘So it would, replied Alfred ; 
‘she only wants rousing, eh, Lily?’ 

* Yes, dear.’ 
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* She’s too quiet, that’s what she 
is, grandfather. When she was at 
the White Rose, she had excite- 
ment, and that kept her going. 
Excitement—that’s what you want, 
Lil, and what everybody wants— 
and change, too, as grandfather 
says. Wait till the summer comes; 
I'll take you into the country, Lil, 
and we'll have a regular time of it. 
Well, now, I’ve come to give you 
a bit of change, Lil; I’ve come 
home especially. So I want you 
to have tea quick and dress your- 
self out. I’ve got an order for the 
theatre.’ 

‘O Alfred? exclaimed Lily, ‘ you 
are kind. I shall dearly like to go.’ 

‘It’s a box, Lil, for the Lyceum. 
Mr. Sheldrake gave it to me, and 
he’s coming with Lizzie to fetch us. 
We'll have to be quick ; so bustle, 
Lil, and get tea ready. See, grand- 
father; she has a colour already. 
Excitement, that’s what she wants.’ 

Old Wheels said nothing, but 
cast a furtive glance at Lily, who, 
however, did not observe it; and 
soon tea was ready and over, and 
Lily went to her room to dress. 
When she came back in her pretty 
warm dress, the old man said, 

‘I am glad you have put on that 
dress, Lily; I was afraid you were 
going to dress yourself out, as Al- 
fred said. Shall I come to the 
theatre and fetch you ?” 

*O no,’ replied Alfred, who, hav- 
ing just come into the room, had 
heard the question ; ,‘ we'll bring 
her home all right. There’s the 
cab ! 

He ran downstairs, and Mr. Shel- 
drake came in, with a flower in his 
coat, and another in his hand, 
which, with a bow and a few plea- 
sant words, he handed to Lily, who 
placed it in her hair, thanking him. 
Between Old Wheels and Mr. Shel- 
drake nothing but the commonest 
commonplaces of conversation ever 
passed ; they did not get along very 
well together, and although neither 
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could have complained of the other 
for want of politeness, each knew 
that the other was not his friend. 
With Lizzie and Old Wheels it was 
different ; Lily always expressed 
herself so enthusiastically about 
her friend, that the old man, first 
out of love for his granddaughter, 
and afterwards for Lizzie’s own 
sake, had grown to like her. 

‘We're going to have a pleasant 
evening,’ said Lizzie, who had 
dressed herself in her brightest ; 
‘I wish you were coming with us, 
Mr. Wheels.’ 

‘I wish so, too,’ said Alfred, 
‘and it’s a pity that they only allow 
four in the box. Isn’t it so, Mr. 
Sheldrake ” 

‘ The order says for four,’ replied 
Mr. Sheldrake politely; ‘but if 
Mr. Wheels wishes——’ 

‘No, no, thank you,’ said Old 
Wheels, with a hurried motion of 
his hand ; ‘ Lily is quite safe in the 
company of her brother.’ 

‘And in mine,’ added Lizzie, 
with somewhat of earnestness in 
her merry rejoinder. 

‘I think she is, my dear,’ said 
Old Wheels. 

So that, to adopt a common 
term, Mr. Sheldrake ‘was left out 
in the cold.’ He did not seem to 
feel it, however, and in a few mi- 
nutes the party were on their way 
to the theatre. When they were 
gone, Old Wheels paced the room 
thoughtfully, then sat down and 
wrote a few words on a piece of 
paper, which he put in the top 
drawer of the cabinet he intended 
to present to Felix. Felix seldom 
missed an evening, and at about 
seven o’clock his welcome knock 
was at the door. 

‘ All alone, sir?’ he asked, look- 
ing round. 

Old Wheels nodded. ‘ I thought 
Lily would have spent the evening 
here with us quietly, Felix; but she 
has gone out with her brother. Fe- 
lix, I want you to accept a little 
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token from me. I know you smoke, 
and passing a shop where I saw 
this cabinet for sale, I thought you 
would like it, as a small remem- 
brance from a friend. See—I have 
made castors to it, so that you can 
wheel it noiselessly across the table 
to afriend, and so be unostentatious 
in your hospitality.’ 

Felix entertained very enthusi- 
astic notions respecting presents ; 
it pleased him mightily to receive 
them, and he would not part with 
the smallest token ever given to 
him for its weight in gold. ‘They 
are testimonies of character,’ he 
would say laughingly, when he 
showed his few trophies of friend- 
ship. He thanked the old man 
warmly, and said he was afraid it 
would lead him into extravagance, 
as it necessitated an immediate in- 
vestment in the best cigars. Open- 
ing the top drawer, he saw the 
paper which Old Wheels had placed 
there. The old man’s back was to- 
ward him as he took out the paper, 
and read the few words written on 
it. They were merely to the effect 
that Mr. Sheldrake had given Al- 
fred a box for the Lyceum Theatre 
that evening, and tha: Lily had 
gone there in the company of her 
brother and Lizzie and Mr. Shel- 
drake. These few simple words 
produced a great effect upon Felix. 
He crushed the paper in his hand, 
and stood silent for a few moments 
with a disturbed look in his face. 
When Old Wheels turned to him, 
he asked, 

‘Do you know what they are 
playing at the Lyceum?” 

‘No, Felix.’ 

‘ They are playing a piece call- 
ed Zhe Bells, founded on an Alsa- 
tian story, the Polish Jew. I have 
seen it, and it deals in a terribly 
realistic manner with the influence 
of mesmerism upon a disturbed 
mind. I had rather Lily had gone 
to another theatre; however, it 
can’t be helped now. Perhaps I 
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shall not see you again to-night, 
and if you will allow me I will 
leave the cabinet here until to-mor- 
row. 

Heshook hands with Old Wheels, 
and walked swiftly to the Lyceum ; 
the only place he could obtain in 
the theatre was at the back of the 
pit, but as he could see the box in 
which Lily was seated he was satis- 
fied. Lily and Lizzie were sitting 
in the front of the box, and bend- 
ing over them occasionally were 
Mr. Sheldrake and Alfred. A great 
many opera-glasses were levelled 
admiringly at the box, at which 
marks of attention Mr. Sheldrake 
was mightly pleased, taking to him- 
self, and with justice, the credit of 
having brought to the theatre the 
two prettiest girls in it. Soon after 
Felix’s entrance, the curtain rose 
upon the dramatised version of 
The Polish Jew. 

The gloom of this play was per- 
fect ; there was no light in it. No 
interest was taken in the love-story 
comprised in the courtship of Chris- 
tian and Annette ; no spark of ten- 
der sympathy was touched in the 
breast of one of the spectators. 
The attention of all was centred 
in the figure of Mathias the burgo- 
master and in his terrible story. 
When, at the end of the first act, 
the curtain fell on the agony of the 
undiscovered murderer, every trace 
-of colour which the animation of 
the theatre and the excitement of 
the lights and bustle had brought 
into Lily’s face, had departed from 
it. Mr. Sheldrake was loud in his 
applause. ‘It was a wonderful 
piece! A grand conception! And 
how well the principal actor plays 
the part of the burgomaster! Al- 
fred also was pleased with it, but 
neither of the girls liked it. To- 
wards the end of the act Lizzie 
wanted Lily to shift her seat to the 
back of the box, but Lily whispered 
*No, no! and was not conscious 
that she spoke. She was fascinated, 
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and could not move. The two 
men, of course, went out for refresh- 
ment, and sent in some for the girls 
which neither of them touched. 
The second act commenced and 
progressed, and the horror of the 
piece increased in intensity ; when 
the curtain again fell upon the wild 
delirium of the murderer, Lily shud- 
dered as if she were suffering his 
agonies. Alfred and Mr. Sheldrake 
addressed her, but she did not ans- 
wer, did not seem indeed to heed or 
hear them. Seeing that Lily would 
not move from her conspicuous 
position in the box, Lizzie shifted 
her seat to the back of her friend’s, 
and put her arm round Lily’s waist, 
and clasped her hand ; it was near- 
ly cold, notwithstanding the heat of 
the crowded theatre. 

Lizzie whispered to Alfred not to 
speak to Lily, but to wait until the 
ghastly piece was over, and she 
whispered also that she wished he 
had taken them to see something 
lighter and more lively. Alfred, 
feeling remorseful at first, said he 
did not know what kind of a piece 
it was, and then turned petulant, 
and called Lizzie ungrateful. On 
another occasion, this would have 
led to a lovers’ quarrel, but Lizzie’s 
attention was otherwise occupied 
just now. During the progress of 
the horrors contained in the last 
act, the hand which Lizzie clasped 
grew icy cold, and Lizzie herself 
was compelled to turn her face from 
the ghastly picture upon which the 
curtain finally fell. 

‘Come, Lily,’ said Lizzie in a 
cheerful voice, delighted that the 
horrible curiosity was at an end. 

But Lily’s feelings were over- 
wrought, and for answer she sank 
fainting to the ground. 

‘Get away from her!’ cried Liz- 
zie to Mr. Sheldrake, who was 
stooping to raise her. 

Mr. Sheldrake, amazed at the 
fierceness in the girl's voice, bit his 
lip and obeyed her. If he had put 























Beautiful Names. 


his thought into words, he would 
have said, ‘ You little tiger-cat! I 
will pay you for this ! Lizzie drew 
Lily to the back of the box, out of 
sight of the audience, whose atten- 
tion had been aroused by the bustle. 
‘That pretty girl has fainted,’ said 
some; ‘did you see how white 
she turned before the piece was 
over ?” 

The rising of the people in the pit 
prevented Felix from seeing what 
had occurred ; but he had noticed 
Lily’s pallor and the horrible fasci- 
nation which the drama had for 
her. He had resolved upon his line 
of action, and now he hurried out 
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of the theatre, and engaged a 
cab. 

The cabman knew a gentleman, 
that is, a man whose money was 
sure, when he saw him, and he 
raised his whip to his hat, and said, 
‘ All right, sir, I’m awake. I'd best 
take my place on the opposite side 
of the Strand ;’ and drew his cab to 
a convenient spot. 

‘I want you,’ he said to the cab- 
man, ‘ to follow a party that I shall 
point out to you, who will either 
walk or ride, and to follow them in 
such a manner as not to be observ- 
ed. Ifyou succeed in this, double 
fare.’ 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


BEAUTIFUL NAMES. 


——_—~>——_ 


XIV. ETHEL. 
I NEVER saw thee, Ethel; but I gaze 
On the sun-picture of thy childish face, 
And, prophet-like, forecast the woman’s grace 
To form thy dower in the coming days. 
Then silently within my spirit prays 
To Him who laid, of olden time, His hand 
Upon the little ones in Holy Land, 
That He will ever guard thy earthly ways ; 
That He who thus upon thy way hath smiled, 
And made thee beautiful, will keep thee good 
Through thine advancing years of womanhood, 
In all thy journey through this often wild 
And wicked world ; and when that world is past, 
Make thee, as now thou art, His own at last— 
An angel bright in heaven, as here on earth a child. 





FROM PIMLICO TO PALERMO. 


——~>—__ 


We take the oddest fancies at 
times, or what by our friends are 
so considered. Our last was, that 
if London be the admitted capital 
of the planet, it must surely be too 
big for us, or we too little for it. 
As the notion took possession of 
us, it became unendurable ; but 
what our sensations might have 
been, had it pleased the Fates to 
have endowed us with land and 
beeves and flocks and herds, or 
made us county magnates or me- 
tropolitan stars of vast importance, 
no man can say; as it is, being 
very odd people, and rentiers of 
the most diminutive order, we find 
England, with its cold and foggy 
winters and sunless sloppy sum- 
mers, does not agree with us long 


together ; we are oppressed by its 
stuccoed respectability and its glut 
of wealth, and ever and anon pine 
for the cari luoghi of earlier days, 
for the sun and the freedom, the 
sans gine, the cheapness of happi- 
ness, and the gaiety of foreign 


lands. In our native isle we dwell 
in a doll’s house, are waited on by 
two maids, and sometimes a man, 
whose surrounding atmosphere in- 
dicates plainly that his vocation is 
‘horsey.’ How can we compete 

ith most of the people who are 
good enough to know us? They 
invite us to an entertainment in 
five acts ; twenty guests, six Berlin- 
gloved greengrocers, with the an- 
cestral butler, who looks like our 
uncle or a dignitary of the ‘ church 
militant,’ in attendance; but, in re- 
turn, we can only bid our society 
of friends to a mutton-chop and a 
glass of beer served by the afore- 
said limited staff of domestics. No, 
it never does for us to take too long 


a spell in London ; we are lost in 
it; we are nothing, nobodies, no- 
where. Say that we are Bohemian 
in our tastes, that we are restless, 
unstable, and that we are bored by 
the dullness of a regular or a so- 
called respectable life ; say this, or 
say anything you please, at any 
rate we determined to be off, to 
try for a while society elsewhere. 
‘From Pimlico to Palermo,’ why 
not? ‘There was an alliterative 
sound about it, rather enticing and 
suggestive of great contrast. Thus 
Palermo became our destination. 
It matters little how we drifted 
there; we were conscious first of 
being on Italian soil at Trento, 
after we had crossed the Brenner 
with its glittering snow-wreaths. 
Verona, unceasingly delightful, held 
us by a spell. Who could grow 
weary of San Zeno and the Piazza 
dell’ Erbe and the ‘Scaligerian 
tombs? ‘There we also began the 
chase we had followed on many a 
previous tour—the pursuit of old 
point-lace—and bagged a few fine 
specimens. If virtue be its own 
reward, so must lace ; for port-wine 
is as useless to a man in a fit of 
gout as our purchases of point-lace 
are to the wife ; she keeps it, like a 
collection of gems, to gloat over 
and to show to esoteric amateurs, 
not to wear. We went leisurely 
through most of the famous cities 
of North Italy— Parma, with its 
Correggios, Modena, Bologna, Pia- 
cenza, and others. In almost every 
place we hunted old lace, not al- 
ways without success; Florence in 
due time, then Rome and Naples, 
thus using up all April and May. 
Then a fever, caught at Pompeii ; 


' attempt at restoration to health at 
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Sorrento; failure; recommendation 
by native physician to try Capri, 
where, final success achieved as if 
by a miracle, we passed the sum- 
mer. If we had headed this letter 
‘From Camberwell to Capri,’ we 
would dilate largely on the joys of 
this Mediterranean rocky islet ; but 
‘From Pimlico to Palermo’ is our 
theme, and so we must back again 
to Naples, and thence by ship, a 
little before Christmas, to the Si- 
cilian city. The weather? Ah, yes! 
—well, it was not cold, but any- 
thing wetter or windier could hardly 
have been found for the first month 
after our arrival. 

Society, you say? Well, there is 
an English colony there, as every- 
where else almost on the globe; 
mixed, certainly mixed ; and there 
is a highly aristocratic society, 
formed by the native nobility, and 
it is scarcely necessary to add that 
the two do not amalgamate. ‘This 
is not the mixture indicated. To 
the English colony Palermo is no- 
thing but a small country town ; to 
us there is nothing metropolitan 
about it. The parson, the doctor, 
the lawyer, the mayor, the land- 
agent, the principal brewer, the 
chief maltster, the hop-merchant, 
who also deals in coals, the wine- 
merchant, the wool-stapler, the re- 
tired half-pay captain with an in- 
valid wife, a stranded baronet with 
his lady in gold spectacles and red 
gown, and a slip of an overlaid, op- 
pressed, ill-dressed, mother-pecked 
daughter, and a few sea-bathing 
visitors in the season, who come 
and go and leave no traces,—this 
is the sum-total of the English 
society at Palermo. Outside it 
there lies a great world, an ancient 
society of old historical families, 
living their own lives, generally 
worthless profligates, men and wo- 
men, both mixing with the towns- 
people, as oil is mixed with vinegar 
in salads ; no chemical union, not 
even mechanical suspension ; each 
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drop of each fluid as separate and 
distinct, when jumbled inthe great 
mixing of the Bellini and Geroni, 
as in their own individual cruets. 
Not one idea even, literary, scien- 
tific, social, moral, political, philan- 
thropic, religious, profane, artistic, 
or zsthetical, exists, or ever did 
exist, or can ever exist, between 
these two sets of people. Both are 
composed of human beings, breath- 
ing the same vital air and living on 
the same spot of earth. Beyond 
this there is nothing in common 
between the great historical houses, 
their profligate sons and hand- 
some abandoned daughters, and 
the decorous, matter-of-fact, moral, 
church-going, humdrum respectable 
trader we know. Salutations pass 
in the street from one set to ano- 
ther. The fast good-looking young 
men dance with the fast good-look- 
ing young girls ; they will go so far 
as to dine, when asked, with the 
stranded baronettoand baronetessa, 


and sit and sneer at the dinner, 
laugh at the lady’s crimson satin 
and her antique ornaments; but, 
within human memory, no man of 
the great world has ever taken to 
wife a daughter of these worthy 
burghers, nor ever will, were she 


as lovely as Eve. Never have the 
stout ruddy mothers or the slim 
pale daughters from beyond the 
sea seen the fenctralia or entered 
into the ‘holy of holies’ of the 
great houses whose windows are 
across the street only. They have 
never so much as been in the pink- 
and-white boudoir or the dressing- 
room, or seen the girls with their 
black hair down their white shoul- 
ders, or their hollow feet in wadded 
slippers. No woman can be said 
to know another till she has been 
admitted to her bedroom, knows 
how and of what the chignon is 
made up, the number and condi- 
tion of her dresses. How many 
of these English resident ladies at 
Palermo, though they may have 
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been here fifty or sixty years, are 
on such terms as these with the 
high Palermitan dames ? 

Not one! There are a good 
many funny things about Sicily and 
the Sicilians, hardly printable. The 
noblemen marry quite late in life, 
at fifty, fifty-five, or even sixty. 
They spend their youth in the 
cheerfullest mode of oat-sowing, 
and hunting the swift gazelle. In 
old age, the oats being fully sown, 
the gazelles either all bagged or 
grown timid and shy of these ma- 
ture sportsmen, they rouge them- 
selves, dye their hair, if they have 
any left, buckle on their white 
waistcoats, put on gray pantaloons, 
clean gloves, and shiny boots, and 
lead up to the sacrificial altar 
some pretty girl (not without a 
fortune), thirty or forty years young- 
er than themselves. Now observe 
the inscrutable ways of an over- 
ruling destiny. The princess leads 
the usual Palermitan life, and 
never fails to add to the husband’s 
felicity by presenting him in due 
course with an heir, which proves 
to demonstration the advantage of 
allowing the fruit to ripen; there 
seems to be no harm therefore in 
biding our time. 

Of course we attended the car- 
nival balls, preceding Lent, given 
by the ‘casinos’ or clubs. Nothing 
can be less like an English than an 
Italian club, by the way. We all 
know the look and the feel of the 
‘Megatherium’ or ‘Polyanthus? 
well-warmed, densely carpeted, no 
footfall to be heard ; grave, not to 
say serious, servants in livery ; arm- 
chairs that embrace and bury you ; 
every newspaper under the sun, 
every periodical known, all the 
new novels and pamphlets ; nothing 
for show or glitter, everything for 
comfort and use ; the writing-room 
with endless stationery; in the 
coffee-room, well-cooked meats, 
choice wines, requisite tea and cof- 
fee—everything the best ofits kind, 
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perfectly and promptly served; af- 
ter dark, steady oil-lamps and wax- 
candles. 

Such is the London club, as we 
all know it; the home of many a 
homeless man, the refuge from 
many a domestic storm, and for 
many a widowed or unmated heart; 
the kindliest, friendliest invention 
of a philanthropic age. The ideal 
of a club in Italy is a very differ- 
ent affair. Here we have the first- 
floor of a splendid marble palace, 
as cold and comfortless as huge 
be-mirrored and be-gilded rooms, 
unfastenable windows, uncarpeted 
stone floors, and allegory-covered 
vaulted ceilings can make you. It 
is true, the morning or reading 
room exists, but in a very rudi- 
mentary state; the appliances for 
writing are limited to a degree, only 
consisting of some very thick yel- 
lowish ink, and an odd sheet or 
two of old notepaper in an empty 
blotting-book ; newspapers to the 
extent of four or five, and of a 
flimsy attenuated character, make 
up, with some cane-bottomed chairs, 
the appointments of the apartment. 

Here, no cheery little dinner is 
ever cooked or eaten; billiards 
and cards are a good deal played, 
and light refreshments may be 
taken ; but the final cause for the 
existence of an Italian club is the 
giving of balls. 

Two or three times a year the 
rooms are brilliantly lighted, satin- 
damask curtains and furniture un- 
covered ; and thither the members 
flock, with or without their female 
belongings, as the case may be, to 
disport ‘upon the light fantastic.’ 
The dresses of the women are 
costly and gorgeous; the Sicilian 
nobility, in their way, are rich, and 
their jewels are often magnificent 
heirlooms. The ladies of Palermo 
are generally handsome, but as a 
rule run stout, and dress with the 
utmost extravagance, both as to 
material and style. Nothing can 
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be seen like it in Pimlico, which is 
saying something, nor can we pte- 
tend to the audacious cynicism of 
these ladies with respect to the 
cardinal virtues. Their looks are 
bold to a degree, such as we asso- 
ciate rather with the Roman im- 
perial times than with the present. 
In Catholic countries there is no 
divorce, and public opinion in Pa- 
lermo is in no way hostile to the 
infraction of the seventh or any 
other commandment. A lady can 
lose nothing, whatever happers ; 
and so a good many things do 
happen, enough to cut out work for 
Lord Penzance, held he a court 
there, to the end of his days. I 
do not think I exaggerate ; it would 
be difficult, if not impossible, to 
overrate the profligacy of these fine 
ladies. 

The men are as fat as their 
wives, but without their good looks. 
We saw at the last ball of the 
season five hundred big-barrelled, 
bald-headed old fellows, looking 
like over-fed vultures, to a hundred 
ladies waiting for the opening of the 
supper-room. The rush was ter- 
rific ; we thought the house was on 
fire. Half an hour afterwards I 
found them at the supper-table, 
quietly and deliberately gorging, 
whilst their stout partners were sit- 
ting on the brocaded-satin benches, 
waiting for them. 

How the swells manage to pass 
their lives, is a problem that beats 
us. They do nothing, they have 
no sports, and I am credibly in- 
formed that they are incredibly illi- 
terate; they have no public life, 
andnot muchdomestic. The prince 
(most men who are not in trade 
are princes) inhabits one suite of 
rooms in a vast palace, the princess 
another ; and they meet at dinner 
perhaps. After dinner he takes her 
to the drive in an open carriage, 
or accompanies her to the opera, 
unless some one else does it for 
him. ‘After the opera is over’ they 
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retire to the house or houses of 
their friends (princes and princesses 
equally with themselves), there to 
stay chatting and smoking ciga- 
rettes till the small hours; then 
home, and da capo. The traditions 
of a court exist, traditions of a Span- 
ish court, and then of a Bourbon. 
We do not want to prose or mo- 
ralise, for our prosing might not be 
read and our moralities might not 
be heeded, but we cannot help ask- 
ing with Artemus Ward, ‘ Why this 
thus-ness?” The answer is simple; 
the Roman-catholic religion, which 
in other places has done, and still 
does much to restrain, in Sicily is 
well-nigh dead. Half the churches 
are tumbling down for want of com- 
mon repair. Many are secularised 
and turned into barracks. Paler- 
mo, which was a stronghold of the 
Church, is now, perhaps, as god- 
less a place as any in Europe. The 
municipal council have, in many 
cases, cut away the steps that led 
from the street up to the church- 
doors, on the ground that they in- 
terfered with traffic, and they have 
left the entrances stranded high 
and dry, ten feet above the heads 
of the people on the footways. This 
is, of course, a reaction from the 
extravagant usurpation of power by 
the Church in a past age, but could 
not have taken place unless it had 
been in unison with the feelings of 
the great mass of the people. All 
the monasteries and convents of 
Palermo are emptied of their occu- 
pants and turned to other purposes, 
for which generally they are very ill- 
suited. One is a museum, another 
an academy of fine arts, many are 
transformed into casernes, and the 
soldiers’ beds stand in the chapel, 
whilst a sentry paces before the 
door. A few years more will see 
many of the ecclesiastical buildings 
of Italy in ruins ; in another age or 
two they will be heaps of brickbats. 
We read in London papers of the 
progress in Italy, a going forward— 
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we should like to know in what di- 
rection? ‘The ‘ Rake’s Progress’ is 
well known, and how he went for- 
ward, and to what end! 

Life and property are less safe 
than they were, taxation is enor- 
mously increased, poverty and 
crime rampant, the freedom of the 
press nominal, representation a 
farce, peculation and public rob- 
bery unchecked. On the other side, 
the art of reading is more widely 
diffused ; but whether this be a 
good or an evil depends chiefly on 
what is read. One thing is too 
evident, that the Christian religion 
is not progressing in Sicily. 

So much for social life in Paler- 
mo. On the whole, and after ma- 
ture deliberation, we prefer that of 
Pimlico for a permanence; andshall 
return to it in due time. Mean- 
while, as to the aspect pictorially, 
architecturally, historically, and so 
forth of Palermo, a much better 
idea of it can be got out of Murray 
than we, with our only occasional 
gleams of intelligence, and isolated 
flashes of humour, can hope to 
afford. 

There is one personal experience, 
however, of a curiosity of the dis- 
trict which we must not omit, not- 
withstanding our reference to the 
eminent cicerone of Albemarle- 
street. ‘The bone-cave of Santo 
Ciro, having come under our im- 
mediate inspection, shall receive 
the advantage of special comment 
at our hands. About a mile and a 
half outside the ‘ Straits’ gate of the 
city stands the hamlet from which 
this natural curiosity takes its name. 
This hamlet is a mere cluster of 
labourers’ cottages gathered round 
a little country church at the foot 
of one of the chain of mountains, 
which, enclosing the plain of Paler- 
mo in a semicircle of limestone 
heights, gives rise to its title of 
‘The Golden Shell.’ The plain is 
a perfect dead level up to the very 
foot of the hills. The mountain’s 
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actual foot is, as commonly occurs, 
hidden by a Zaid/is or slope of dé- 
bris, earth, and stones (which have 
fallen or been washed from the 
heights), at the top of which, per- 
haps about one hundred feet from 
the bottom, and in the face of the 
compact limestone cliff, there ex- 
ists a cave. The sides of it are 
wave-worn. For thousands of years 
the sea lapped or thundered round 
this cavern, in and out, in and out, 
as we may see it any day doing in 
similar places at home on the De- 
von and Cornish coasts. Then 
came a move, and the mountain- 
range was lifted up bodily some 
two hundred feet above the rush 
of the waves, and with this mighty 
convulsion of the earth the floor of 
the sea appeared. The cave was 
there, wave-made and wave-worn, 
a house, a shelter at least, for any 
one to occupy. A race of crea- 
tures, living, air-breathing, eating, 
drinking, digesting, found and made 
it their home for ever so long a 
time. They lived in it, they lay 
down in it, and they died in it. 
Their flesh was eaten or otherwise 
dispersed, but their bones and teeth 
remained, and their descendants 
continued to live on in the old fa- 
mily mansion. ‘They, in their turn, 
lay down and died, and the heap 
grew. 

The cave does not seem to have 
offered in any way a dry or com- 
fortable abode. A pretty general 
dripping from the roof, of a calca- 
reous or glutinous fluid, bound these 
bones and teeth together; however, 
the dwellers were not over particu- 
lar about damp beds, and the spot 
lostnone of its popularity, and seems 
to have been used for many many 
centuries, at least for so long as to 
make a bone-bed twenty or thirty 
feet thick. ‘They must have been 
an odd family party! We saw and 
picked up teeth of lions, tigers, or 
equally large carnivora ; elephants’ 
tusks, bones, and teeth of dogs, 
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bears, and deer. We cannot but 
suppose the last came here much 
against the grain, and were eaten 
. by those with whom we find them 
united in death. What a lot of 
growling and gnawing has gone on 
in that cave! One can hardly im- 
agine man was then on the earth at 
all; certainly not in Sicily, or we 
could scarcely have failed to find 
some bone, or tooth, or remnant of 
his existence. Plenty of room for 
speculation here; and so specu- 
lating, as we returned to the plain 
and passed near a railway cutting 
where some native navvies were at 
work, we made inquiries of them 
about the aforesaid ‘ golden shell.’ 
The story we gleaned was substan- 
tially the same as that laid bare by 
the cave itself. Beneath a rich 
alluvial bed, about two feet thick, 
there lay, to a depth far beyond what 
I had the means of exploring, a rock 
composed of shell-sand and sea- 
shells, all similar in species to those 
existing now in the waters of the 
Bay of Palermo. I picked out seve- 
ral perfectly preserved. The road 
led across a little stream, the Oreto, 
which has cut out a deep wide bed, 
quite a valley, through the soft rock. 
This valley has been made since the 
emergence of the plain from the 
sea, 2.¢. since the waves lapped in 
and out of the cave, and the allu- 
vial soil must have been deposited 
on the substratum of rock since its 
emergence, for there are no shells 
in the soil, which there would have 
been had it been deposited whilst 
yet under water. The soil has been 
washed down from the mountains, 
probably within the historical pe- 
riod, two thousand years or more, 
and in consequence of the destruc- 
tion of the forests. 

Wonders these surely! and in- 
teresting ; but there are many more 
round and about Palermo, physical 
as well as social, upon which we 
have not much space to descant, 
and which could not be dreamed 
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of in the wide philosophy of Pim- 
lico ; wonders quite sufficiently 
enticing to have repaid us or any- 
body for a journey from that re- 
spectable south-western district of 
the planet’s metropolis, and the re- 
cord of a single other experience 
shall bring this gossip to a conclu- 
sion. 

The eastern headland of the 
Bay of Palermo is called Cape Zaf- 
ferana, a rugged limestone hill split 
in two. On one portion there once 
stood, but now lies buried, a ruined 
Grecian city, buried, as in the case 
of the ‘ golden shell,’ under the soil 
washed down fromthe heights above. 
Some few streets and houses have 
been dug out, after the plan adopted 
at Pompeii, and the sun once more 
shines upon the pavements. The 
best bit, to our thinking, thus ex- 
posed is a little Doric temple with 
three or four columns, an angle of 
entablature, and a moulded cornice. 
Then there is a wide steep street 
of broad flags, a nice brick-paved 
terrace-walk overlooking the sea, 
with sockets here and there for 
awning-poles ; an altar, a draped 
marble statue with shoes not un- 
like Indian moccasins, which the 
country guide called ‘un santo,’ 
but which was assuredly no god 
(gods never wearing shoes), but the 
effigy of some city magnate. 

Behind the temple there is a nar- 
row stone stair, leading up to the 
priests’ own rooms; a few yards 
off, a good private house (some of 
the rooms with walls yet gay with 
paintings and the floors with mo- 
saics) ; farther on, a baker’s shop, 
with stone kneading-troughs, and 
the oven still showing traces of fire 
and smoke. ‘The peace and calm 
of the place fell like sweet music, 
and took the mind back to the scene 
once so full of bustling throbbing 
life. In our fancy we saw the subtle 
Greek on the street flags, chaffer- 
ing and cheating, the toiling slaves 
bearing burdens upthe narrow steep 
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lanes, the pretty girls in chiton and 
peplum pacing the terrace under the 
awnings, the flour-smirched baker 
at his door, the young lady at the 
window of her room, the priest 
mysterious within the little temple, 
children rolling about and playing 
games—but, lo, a railway whistle 
disturbs our dream, and all are 
gone; gone as they were to total 
oblivion before Pompeii was laid 
in ashes, or Glaucus and Ione 
loved. Hardly anything is known 
about this place beyond that Car- 
thaginians built, and Greeks lived 
in it; and Romans came and sacked 
it, leaving nothing behind that was 
worth carrying off. 

We had a pleasant picnic here, 
and gathered some leaves of the su- 
mach, a plant well known through- 
out Sicily, and used for dyeing and 
tanning. The sprigs we gathered 
were growing with young wheat and 
acres of cactus over other buried 
streets and houses. ‘Towards even- 
ing the falcon screamed over head, 
and then a great clear voice rang 
out of the deep blue, ‘ Cwank, 
cwank, cwank! and, behold, a 
flight of long-necked, long-legged 
cranes slowly wheeling round and 
round in solemn conclave before 
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starting on their northward jour- 
ney. 

The sun was yet an hour above 
the horizon ; they knew their busi- 
ness, and could afford to wait a 
little longer ; so they wheeled and 
wheeled, uttering now and again a 
solemn cwank! then forming into 
a wedge-shaped mass, away they 
sailed due north, over the sea, with 
the sun going down on their left 
wing. Without compass, sextant, 
or chronometer, away they go; 
but the route to and from Germany 
they learned long since, long be- 
fore either Carthaginian or Greek 
watched them from this same spot 
go through this same performance 
three thousand yearsago, and named 
them geranoi (cranes), and knew 
that spring was come. The word 
is the same, and has outlived the 
stone, the marble, even almost the 
memory of the city; nothing so 
durable as speech. 

Once again the railway whistle 
shrieks from the plain below, the 
hateful locomotive once again dis- 
turbs our dream, and whirls us back 
in thought to Pimlico ; but ‘great 
Orion’ peeps out, and shines above 
Palermo, as we reénter for the pre- 
sent the city gates. 
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LoveELiest form, and fairest face 

Of calmest pale ; how sweet to trace, 
Uncalled, each varied feeling rise 

In beauty to those sparkling eyes ! 
So’o’er some scene where slept the shade 
A moonbeam lights to life the glade. 
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PART I. 


Lonpon in the dog-days—dusty 
and glary, and with a temperature 
of 85° in the shade, but possessing 
with all these drawbacks an in- 
finite attraction for the pleasure- 
seeking and excitement-loving mil- 
lion, to whose taste the crowded 
balls and fashionable thoroughfares 
are a thousand times more in con- 
sonance than all the wondrous 
beauty that Dame Nature ever 
displayed in dell and wood; for 
Summer, the queen of the year, 
when country air blows balmy with 
the breath of bud and blossom, is 
yet the zenith ofthe grande saison 
in the great Babylon, when Fash- 
ion holds her court, and her vota- 


ries, flocking obsequiously around, 
are loth to quit the charmed circle, 
till forced to do so by the mandate 


oftheir imperious deity. But al- 
though the glitter and gaiety have 
many worshippers, and even a few 
believers in them, there are some 
mortals, possibly more sober-mind- 
ed and sensible than their fellows, 
who are capable of perceiving the 
real hollowness and falsity of the 
dazzling scene; who are able to 
trace a mask for an aching heart in 
the smile that wreathes beauty’s 
lips, and who can detect an empty 
purse, and even a hungry pang, 
neath a coat that is a chef-dwuvre 
of Poole’s; but these are mortals 
who have lived long in the world, 
feeling its manifold knocks and 
brunts, and who have learnt by 
experience that, according to the 
preacher, all things are but ‘ vanity 
and vexation of spirit,’ although 
the latter is often cheerfully en- 
dured to arrive at a fleeting grati- 


fication of the former. Paul Field- 
ing was one of the brotherhood of 
sceptics in genuine enjoyment, 
as, leaning at a window of a 
house in the West-end, his gaze 
rested wearily upon the _inces- 
sant stream of passers-by wending 
their steps to the parks. His 
thoughts at the moment were none 
of the brightest or happiest, and 
they might possibly have imparted 
a more jaundiced hue to existence 
than it usually wore to him. As 
he stood in a listless attitude, the 
glare ofthe midsummer noon fell 
full upon him, but failed to lighten 
the heavy shadow on his brow. 
He was a tall man ofabout thirty, 
but with delicate features and a 
slight fragile figure that made him 
look older than his age; and he 
had a quiet earnest face, that own- 
ed no pretension to beauty save a 
pair of deep honest eyes, and a 
smile, rare and grave, but as ten- 
der as a woman’s, 

The room of which he was an 
occupant was of large dimensions, 
and replete with all the luxuries 
that wealth could purchase and re- 
fined taste suggest, from the ex- 
quisitely - painted ceiling to the 
Sevres vase of exotics that graced 
the centre table. 

At the farthest end from the 
window where Paul stood, loung- 
ing idly upon a sofa, was the wo- 
man he loved. Her hands—fair, 
small, aristocratic, and gleaming 
with jewels—played with a large 
fan. Her form was slender, and 
she had a graceful neck and supple 
waist, with a haughty sparkling 
face, and red lips that sneers and 
smiles alike became. 

Her dark gray eyes were appa- 
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rently bent on the ground, but 
from under the black curling lashes 
she cast frequent but covert glances 
towards her companion, whilst an 
expression bordering on triumph 
rapidly crossed her countenance 
at the marked evident signs of 
sadness and indecision about him. 

‘ And it is really your determina- 
tion to break with me, Sybil?” 
Fielding said slowly, after a long 
pause, but less in a tone of inter- 
rogation than as if he were speak- 
ing in a dream. His eyes went 
out eagerly and pleadingly towards 
her; but her head was studiously 
averted from him. 

‘Yes, Paul ; my final determina- 
tion.’ 

There was no falter in the sweet 
musical voice, no symptom of 
softening, no quiver on the proud 
red lips, and Paul felt his heart 
sink very sadly within him as he 
strove vainly to read a line of re 
lenting in the beautiful face that 
had grown to be dearer to him 
than life, or aught else upon the 
earth. It was true he could only 
judge of Sybil’s real feelings by the 
surface, and that was as hard and 
as cold as marble; or perchance 
the rapid throbbing of the girl’s 
breast beneath her muslin bodice, 
and the icy coldness of her little 
fingers, as they nervously marred 
the beauty of her fan, might have 
proved panaceas for the terrible 
pain in his heart, that blanched his 
features and made existence appear 
utterly valueless in his eyes. 

Sybil Ashton’s downcast glance 
was genuine enough now. Not for 
the world would she have met her 
lover’s look, fearing that by doing 
so she would imperil the carrying 
out of her resolution. Her cheek, 
usually brilliant with the roses of 
health, now paled and flushed al- 
ternately, but that was the only 
visible proof of any perturbation 
within; and Paul, utterly unable 
to sustain silence or calmness any 
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longer, crossed the room with rapid 
strides, and kneeling before her, 
clasped her hands tightly in his 
own. His voice was very low and 
broken, and, listening to its tones, 
none could have doubted how pre- 
cious to him was the suit he so 
earnestly pressed. 

‘Listen to me, Sybil, my Sybil ! 
I cannot believe you yet! I can- 
not bring myself to credit that you, 
whom I have always looked upon 
as the best and kindest upon earth, 
can thus cruelly, heartlessly, ay, 
even wickedly, wreck a man’s whole 
life, as you are doing mine, for a 
mere chimera of the brain—a 
miserable folly! Nay, do not turn 
away haughtily from me, but hear, 
at any rate, what I have to say ; 
and even ifI fail in shaking your 
determination to cast me off, let 
me, Sybil, for the last time, tell 
you all that is within my heart. 
The vilest criminals are allowed to 
plead for their life; surely you will 
not deny me equal privilege with 
them?’ And poor Paul’s accents 
grew less brave and firm each mo- 
ment ; but, nerving himself up, he 
tried to go on. 

‘ For two years, Sybil, you have 
been my promised wife—my only 
thought by day, the angel whose 
face has hovered near me in my 
dreams by night. To say that I 
/ove you would be untrue; for love, 
in the common acceptation of the 
word, is pale and faint and weak 
in comparison to what I feel. Dar- 
ling, mine is worship, and not 
love! Yes, you may smile at the 
bare notion of one so quiet, pro- 
saic, even commonplace as me, 
being capable of such a feeling; 
but it is natures like my own, 
slow to move, unimpressionable 
as a rule, cold and hard if you will, 
that, once aroused into passion, 
yield up that passion only in death.’ 

His words were eloquent with 
feeling, and truth shone out of his 
earnest eyes, but neither eyes nor 
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voice had power to touch the wo- 
man he loved. Still as a statue she 
sat and listened, but the arms that 
had been wont to steal round his 
neck in happier times remained 
unmoved, and the mouth that had 
often murmured softly in his ear 
was mute and still. 

‘Sybil, O think of the misery 
you are dooming me to for ever 
and ever! Think of the happy 
hours we have passed together, 
when loving words have fallen from 
your lips, and your dear eyes have 
looked into mine! Child, pause 
before you decide, and do not play 
with a human heart as with a foot- 
ball. You too will grieve when I 
am gone, Sybil ; and your soul, in 
spite of pride, will yearn for the 
love that is past—will consent to 
the prayer gone by. Recall your 
determination, or I shall think that 
your reasons for sending me from 
you are scarcely the real ones. I 
shall believe, Sybil, that some one 
has come between your heart and 
mine.’ 

‘ Daisy Warriner, Paul !’ 

And as Sybil Ashton spoke that 
name, there was an unusual jar in 
the softness of her accents, and 
her lips curled themselves in a 
sneer. 

Fielding started up from his 
kneeling position, and let go the 
hands he held. 

For a moment or so anger and 
impatience were the chief expres- 
sions on his countenance, but they 
quickly passed away, leaving a 
weary and hopeless look behind 
them. The bright summer day 
had brought him a vast deal 
of unhappiness, and vexation as 
well. He had been grappling with 
unreasonable fancies, and vainly 
trying to argue with his companion, 
striving hard to ignite a spark of 
right feeling in her bosom on the 
subject ofcontention between them. 
Jealousy, and a jealousy that was 
still more difficult to combat with 
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for the very reason that it was so 
utterly groundless and wild, had 
taken deep root within her, and 
all his arguments and efforts were 
futile to eradicate the foul weed. 
But he loved her quite as honestly 
and passionately as he had averred 
full many a time, and he could not 
bear to let her drift away from him 
withouta desperate struggle to keep 
her. The name she had given 
utterance to, although it was a 
pretty one, possessed the power ap- 
parently of conjuring up all man- 
ner of evil feeling, for her face had 
suddenly clouded darkly, all the 
sparkle had died out of it, and skil- 
ful physiognomists might have 
traced a hard sullen line round 
her mouth, whilst on her long 
black lashes a tear, evoked by 
the green-eyed monster, glistened 
brightly, in spite of her evident de- 
sire to sustain an indifferent ex- 
terior. That tear of sensibility was, 
however, more precious in Paul's 
sight than a diamond, since it 
proved that, cold and callous as 
she had appeared to be, she was 
not quite devoid of feeling, and he 
yet had the power to touch her 
heart. He sat down beside her, 
but the arm that had crept round 
her waist was quickly and gently 
put aside, and she shrank away a 
little distance from him. Paul /e/¢ 
the movement more than he could 
see it, and although ofa firm and 
manly nature, at that moment he 
would have willingly cried like a 
child. Sybil’s slightest unkindli- 
ness was wont to cut him to the 
soul. He was a good and a true 
man, living a pure and blameless 
life, and paramount amongst his 
manifold virtues was his fidelity in 
thought and deed to her whom he 
had asked to be his wife. For the 
space of two years she had been 
the one woman in all the world to 
him, and sooner than have hurt 
her by disloyalty, he would have 
given up life, for that life’s whole 
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happiness was centred in Sybil. 
To her he was indulgent even to 
weakness ; and to do her smallest 
will he would readily have sacri- 
ficed everything but rzgh¢. Hither- 
to it had been smooth enough, 
the path of love, shadowed now 
and then by a lovers’ quarrel, in 
which the sweetness of reconcilia- 
tion made up for temporary grief ; 
but now a gigantic struggle had 
arisen, and Sybil or conscience 
was at stake. As he sat, drinking 
in with rapt eyes the beauty that 
his soul as well as his eyes wor- 
shipped, he felt love mighty, omni- 
potent, overweighting the balance. 
What on earth could make up to 
him for the loss of the woman he 
so dearly loved ? and a little while, 
and sooner than give up the blessed 
hope of possessing her for his wife, 
he would have yielded to her 
wishes and lost his own self-re- 
spect; but shaking off the glamour 
of her presence and collecting his 
failing strength, he determined to 
give up love, and to follow the 
dictates of duty. 

‘Sybil,’ he said gravely, and he 
succeeded in steadying his tones 
while he prepared himself for an 
unsuccessful issue to his appeal, 
‘you know full well that Daisy 
Warriner can in no wise interfere 
between you and me. You must 
surely feel that you have all my 
heart, and that the affection I give 
her is that which a man bestows 
on a young sister. My very soul 
is yours, Sybil, and it will be a 
death-blow to my happiness to lose 
you ; but I swore on my knees at 
the bedside of Daisy’s dying father 
that, with heaven’s help, I would 
always befriend and serve his or- 
phan child. And here, Sybil, see, 
again upon my knees, although you 
may cast me off for ever, I reiterate 
that most solemn oath !’ 

The girl had forgotten all her 
efforts at coldness and composure 
as he spoke, and as his last words 
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fell upon her ears, she started up 
from her seat, and stood looking 
down upon him with flashing eyes, 
out of which all tenderness had 
gone. Her cheeks were aflame 
with a crimson that enhanced her 
beauty twofold, and her fingers 
were clenched together in anger 
and agitation. 

‘ Enough, Pazl; you need say 
no more. It is you who have de- 
cided the future by choosing be- 
tween Daisy Warriner and me. I 
would not consent to be your wife 
for the world, with the prospect 
of a presence I hate and distrust 
shadowing my hearth, and destroy- 
ing the happiness of each hour of 
my life! No divided heart for 
me! The man I marry must be 
all my own, and I'll have no in- 
terlopers in my house. Sooner 
than give up the unspeakable bliss 
of watching over Miss Warriner’s 
welfare, you prefer to place an 
eternal barrier between you and 
me. Paul, you have zever loved 
me, and I have been a fool to be- 
lieve that you did!’ she exclaimed 
passionately with scorn, and she 
swept haughtily past him towards 
the door. 

Fielding caught her dress and 
arrested her steps. She glanced 
hastily at his white face and work- 
ing lips, and stood still. 

*I have chosen between you 
and duty, Sybil. No woman upon 
earth could take me away from 
you; but I feel that even with you 
as my wife I should be an unhappy 
man, with the voice of conscience 
perpetually reproaching me for hav- 
ing perjured the vow made to a 
dying fellow-creature. I cannot 
send Daisy out into the world, even 
though her presence will recall each 
moment the memory of the woman 
I worshipped and lost. But, O 
Sybil, my soul's love, if you w*// 
send me from you, do not let it be 
in anger and scorn, but rather in 
a tender pity and earnest regret, 
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that to preserve honour and faith 
I must yield up all that would have 
made life heaven tome. Speak to 
me; lay your lips once more against 
my own, and bid me go, if it must 
be ; but let me bear away with me 
a last loving look—let your voice 
fall once more kindly on my ears!’ 

Not a glance, not aword. The 
dark gray eyes were glittering with 
repressed feeling, but there was no 
light of love within them, and 
Sybil’s white teeth were pressed 
down on her red under lip, that no 
emotion should be visible. 

Paul rose up to his full height 
and confronted her. For a minute 
or two he seemed to be intently 
studying feature by feature of her 
face, with a strange and wistful look 
on his own countenance, but the 
study was evidently unsatisfactory. 
Sybil’s face, like her heart, seemed 
to have suddenly become a sealed 
book to him. He took her hand. 
but it did not tremble in his grasp, 
and he felt that his cause was lost. 

‘Good-bye, Sybil; and if prayers 
of mine avail on high, heaven will 
bestow every blessing upon you. 
You know best if you are acting 
for your own happiness, and in 
spite of all 7 suffer, I sincerely trust 
you are right. But ifat any time,’ 
and he bent towards her, while his 
voice grew softer and his lips qui- 
vered, ‘when your judgment is 
cooler, reflection shows you how 
cruelly you are punishing me for a 
mere fancy, Sybil, write to me, 
only one word, and I shall be at 
your feet.’ 

“I shall never write to you!’ she 
said coldly and curtly. And Field- 
ing, without another look towards 
her, took up his hat and strode out 
oftheroom. The treatment he had 
received revealed a new phase in 
the character of the woman he 
loved, that startled him and caused 
a bitterness of spirit that length of 
tume would alone smoothe away. 


‘ Paul, forgive me ! Come back,’ 
VOL. XI. 


cried Sybil, and with tears blind- 
ing her eyes she rushed first to the 
door and then to the window, but 
only in time to see Fielding’s tall 
figure turn quickly down a quiet 
by-street. She gazed out after him 
eagerly, hope whispering the flat- 
tering tale that, unable to give her 
up, he would return and renew his 
persuasions ; and dreamily to herself 
she pictured a scene in which, after 
a proper display of pride, she would 
relent, and become the recipient of 
her lover’s warm gratitude and elo- 
quent thanks for having restored to 
him the happiness he craved. But 
the moments slipped by, and after 
a while Sybil, with her haughty 
looks and stately manner all flown, 
walked despondingly back to the 
sofa, and, burying her face in the 
cushion, sobbed as if her heart 
would break. Although it was 
barely an hour since Paul had left 
her, she seemed to realise com- 
pletely that she had lost him for 
ever, and already she yearned to 
have him once more beside her. 
The sudden opening of the door 
behind roused her and stilled her 
sobs. For an instant she fancied 
Paul had returned, and with quick- 
ened pulses and the hot blood 
rushing to her face, she sat quite 
still, but with her heart beating 
audibly. The sight of her mother’s 
figure dispelled her fancy; and, 
ashamed of the emotion she had 
given way to, she averted her 
countenance, and trusted to escape 
notice. But Mrs. Ashton’s shrewd 
eyes detected the traces of tears at 
once, and, anxious to ascertain if 
any serious rupture had occurred 
between Sybil and her betrothed, 
she forgot her accustomed circum- 
locution and questioned pithily : 

‘Where is Mr. Fielding, Sybil ? 

‘Gone,’ murmured the girl, gulp- 
ing down a sob. 

‘Gone !—where?” 

‘I do not know.’ 

‘When does he return ?” 

KK 
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‘ Never / and with that ominous 
word sounding a death-knell to all 
her hope and: happiness, Sybil 
burst into a violenttorrent of tears, 
and made no effort to conceal her 
suffering. 

The desire of Mrs. Ashton’s 
heart was fulfilled. To break off 
the engagement between her daugh- 
ter and Paul had been the end 
and aim of her life for some time, 
but she had scarcely known how 
to set about its accomplishment. 
Paul was neither sufficiently af- 
fluent nor aristocratic to please 
her, and personally she had a vi- 
rulent dislike for him. She was 
a thorough woman of the world, 
full of wiles and deceptions, that to 
Paul’s frank and honest nature 
were mean and contemptible ; and 
although he forced himself to be 
civil to her, he could not entirely 
disguise his real sentiments. And 
Mrs. Ashton, cunning and pene- 
trating, detected the hollowness of 
his friendliness, especially as Paul 
was no adept in hypocrisy. She 
had long repined at the notion that 
her daughter, wealthy and beauti- 
ful, should have drawn so poor a 
prize as a country gentleman, pos- 
sessing neither title nor riches. 
Whilst poor Sybil’s eyes were dim 
with crying, Mrs. Ashton smiled 
quietly and complacently to her- 
self, and in lieu of attempting to 
console her child by a display of 
maternal affection, she walked to 
the opposite mirror on pretence of 
arranging her headgear, but in 
reality to gain time for considera- 
tion as to the most politic mode of 
conduct under the circumstances. 
She could scarcely bring herself to 
believe that it was a final rupture. 
It was probably but a lovers’ quar- 
rel, which would have the effect of 
tightening the chain rather than 
loosening it; but she resolved to 
improve the occasion towards fur- 
thering her wishes if possible, and 
to strike while the iron was hot. 
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‘ Sybil, I have noticed for some 
little time that your mannertowards 
Mr. Fielding has been cold. What 
has he done to anger you?” 

Sybil shook her head, and sigh- 
ed as she remembered how little 
Paul had tried to anger her with 
his gentle forbearance and never- 
failing consideration, and in a low 
broken voice she murmured, ‘I 
am not angry with him in the least, 
mamma.’ 

‘Then it is jealousy that has 
been the cause of your unusual de- 
pression lately ?” 

She elicited no reply, save a few 
more tears and one or two repress- 
ed sobs ; so Mrs. Ashton smoothed 
carefully her ample silken skirts, 
and sitting down beside her daugh- 
ter, commenced in silvery sympa- 
thising accents : 

* My poor child, of course it was 
jealousy, and of Daisy Warriner! 
And who could wonder at it? It 
is very seldom that such affection 
as Mr. Fielding evinces for a girl 
of Miss Warriner’s age and attrac- 
tion is purely paternal, especially 
when he must be gratified by the 
excessive fondness that the young 
lady so openly demonstrates for 
her “ guardian,” as she styles him. 
A “guardian” is such a safe name, 
you know. Loving you as I do, 
my dearest Sybil, I have, I can- 
didly confess, experienced a good 
deal of very grave anxiety on the 
subject, and have deplored your 
unfortunate entanglementimmense- 
ly. The truth is, that you are much 
too handsome and admired to be 
made the recipient of a divided 
heart.’ 

Sybil winced under the cruel 
thrust. It was a repetition of her 
own words to Paul. It was a bit- 
ter thought that Paul’s love should 
be given to any besides herself, and 
to have that thought embodied in 
words cut her to the soul, 

‘Why should Paul profess to 
care for me if he loves another? 
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she asked in a petulant voice ; 
while inwardly she sorely resented 
her mother’s insinuations that ap- 
peared to reflect on the truth and 
honesty of her lover, although but 
a short time back she herself had 
been sceptical of his faith and affec- 
ton. 

Mrs. Ashton had erred in her 
tact, and she perceived at once that 
to make Sybil the champion of Paul 
would be fatal to her cause, so she 
determined to call up a powerful 
aid—the pride that, though dor- 
mant occasionally, was yet the prin- 
cipal characteristic ofSybil’s nature. 

‘Mr. Fielding, caught by your 
beauty, doubtless fancied himself 
in love with you when he proposed ; 
and when he discovered the very 
patent fact that his love was return- 
ed tenfold, of course both honour 
and pity forbade his breaking his 
plighted word until perchance some 
good opportunity for release was 
offered him. Your undisguised jea- 
lousy has made that opportunity ; 
and probably salving his conscience 
with the thought that it is not Azs 
fault, but your own, that a rupture 
has occurred, he has gone, feeling 
a free and happy man again ! 

Surely the memory of poor Paul’s 
white face and trembling voice 
should have given the lie to Mrs. 
Ashton’s assertion, but Sybil, with 
the vision of Daisy Warriner’s dain- 
ty head with its golden tresses 
haunting her, lost sight of sense 
and reason. Sheshook with passion 
at the bare notion of the undignified 
position she had borne so long, and 
for a moment Paul was a truly 
miserable man, for the woman he 
loved hated him. 

‘ Pity made him keep his word 
to me,’ she ejaculated in a loud me- 
tallic voice. All the tears in her 
eyes were dried up by the fire of 

deep indignation, and a contemptu- 
ous sneer was upon her mouth, as, 
rising from her seat, she plucked 
from her bosom a flower that Paul 
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had brought her, and stamped 
wrathfully upon it. 

‘Mr. Fielding shall not have my 
unhappiness to lay as a burden on 
his conscience. As long as I be- 
lieved in his affection, I gave him 
mine; but hearts, thank heaven, 
are not brittle like glass, to be bro- 
ken at man’s will! There, mamma; 
“ Richard is himself again!” I shall 
never be Sybil Fielding now, so 
prepare yourself at once for the 
onerous task of finding a rich and 
titled husband for your daughter.’ 

Sybil’s sudden spirit was very 
forced, and Mrs. Ashton was too 
wise to be deceived ; but her cue 
was to believe in it, while inwardly 
she dreaded the inevitable reaction. 

‘It makes me happy, my child, 
to see that your attachment to “Aa? 
Mr. Fielding’ (she could not resist 
showing her dislike to him by the 
little word ‘ that’) ‘is not quite so 
strong and deep-seated as I feared. 
There are so many mer so much 
more worthy of you, I am sure; and 
you will soon learn to love some 
one else a thousand times dearer 
than you have imagined you loved 
him,’ 

‘ Never !’ said Sybil impressively, 
but so lowly that it failed to reach 
her mother’s ear. To find Paul 
again by her side, to throw her 
arms round his neck and hear him 
protest that she alone possessed 
his heart, was all that seemed worth 
living for; but driving away the 
strong yearning she felt, she began 
singing, ‘O maiden, beware of a 
gallant young knight” 

The mantel-clock striking six in- 
terrupted her song. Mrs. Ashton 
scanned the flushed face anxiously ; 
many a heart is caught in the re- 
bound, she remembered ; and at this 
time, just when Sybil was tortured 
by anger and jealousy, she would be 
more likely to show amicableness 
if not favour towards another suitor. 
Sitting down, she hurriedly wrote 
and despatched a note, while Sybil, 
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engrossed in her own thoughts, ne- 
ver so much as noticed her actions. 
The agitation of the afternoon had 
considerably marred her looks, and 
with her fair cheeks all stained 
by tears and her eyelids swollen, 
she was far from being as present- 
able as maternal solicitude desired. 
The day was growing on, the sun 
was getting lower and lower, and 
yet Sybil lingered at the window in 
her simple morning attire, with her 
wealth of hair pushed carelessly and 
unbecomingly off her throbbing 
forehead, and her sad eyes fixed 
on the identical spot on which she 
had seen the last of Paul. 

‘Sybil, I think a few friends are 
coming to dine, and it is getting 
near seven already,’ murmured Mrs. 
Ashton plaintively. She felt her- 
self somewhat aggrieved. She had 
written in post-haste to bid a guest 
to the festive board, and the object 
of the impromptu invitation would 
be entirely defeated by the appear- 
ance of Sybil, after all her trouble. 
The girl, absorbed in her own miser- 
able thoughts, did not hear a word. 

‘Sybil, I believe that Sir Cour- 
tenay Hayes will dine here at eight. 
Are you going to stand there and 
indulge in vain regret for a lost 
lover, instead of making yourself 
presentable to other people?’ Mrs. 
Ashton exclaimed impatiently. 

‘I am to make myself beautiful 
for Sir Courtenay Hayes, you mean, 
mamma,’ Sybil answered with a 
scornful laugh, as she turned re- 
luctantly away from the spot that 
had a potent charm for her, and 
looked wistfully round the room as 
if picturing to herself the different 
positions and places that Paul had 
taken that day. 

‘“°Tis good to be merry and wise, 
"Tis good to be honest and true; 
Tis good to be off with the old love 
Before you are on with the new.” 
Eh, mamma?’ And stooping and 
picking up Paul’s poor crushed 
flower that lay behind her mother, 
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she hastily thrust it into the folds 
of her bodice, and left the room. 
Half an hour later, in the freshest 
of toilettes, with her magnificent 
hair wreathed into plaits, her eyes 
bright and cloudless, and her red 
lips beaming with smiles, she sat 
by Sir Courtenay Hayes’‘side, ap- 
parently as brilliant and happy as 
though no such person as Paul 
Fielding had evertouched her heart, 
and then left her for the sake of 
another. 


PART II. 


‘NoTHING could have presented 
a prettier picture to the eye than 
Holmwood Grange, as the rays of 
the setting sun fell upon it, gilding 
the tops of the trees with a golden 
glory, and tinting all around with a 
soft and mellow light. Not that 
Holmwood Grange possessed any 
stateliness or grandeur about it; 
there was no aspiration to the Go- 
thic or Corinthian in the architect- 
ure, and nothing artistic in the 
arrangement of the grounds. The 
house itself was simply a square 
substantial edifice ofgraystone, here 
and there considerably darkened 
by time, and it had big bow win- 
dows opening down to a flower- 
bedecked lawn. An ancient pear- 
tree covered the facade of the build- 
ing, and there was a roomy 
inviting porch with honeysuckle 
trails falling over it. An air of well- 
to-do comfort characterised the 
whole place, but there was not the 
faintest attempt at ostentation or 
show ofany kind. It was just the 
house to suit a family whose gene- 
alogy was long and whose tastes 
were refined ; but to a zouveau riche 
such a domicile would have been 
objectionable in the highest degree. 
A girl, blonde in type, and petite 
in her proportion rather than thin, 
with a face that owned a pair of soft 
serious blue eyes, and a shower of 
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bright hair that fell below her waist, 
flitted in and out of the house with 
a basket of freshly-cut roses on her 
arm, with which she busily adorned 
the drawing-room, where a vase or 
glass met her gaze. Absorbed in 
her pretty task, she hovered about 
with her basket of floral treasures, 
a Titania, a very queen of the 
flowers, with her ripe red lips and 
rich glowing cheeks; while an old 
lady seated by the window in a 
capacious arm-chair watched her 
evolutions with a pleased expres- 
sion. 

‘Daisy, my child, one would 
think that some grand gala event 
was in prospect, by the pains you 
are taking to ornament the room,’ 
Mrs. Fielding remarked with a 
smile. 

Paul’s mother had been a cele- 
brated beauty in her youth, and 
age, although it had whitened her 
nut-brown hair and placed a few 
lines on her placid brow, had failed 
to dispel the ineffable charm of 
her smile; but the charm was some- 
what rare, for since the death of 
her husband a great deal of the 
wonted joyousness of her nature 
lay buried in his grave. 

‘And is not Paul’s coming home 
a grand gala event for both you 
and me ?’ the girl answered, turning 
affectionately towards her compa- 
nion. ‘He has been absent a whole 
fortnight, you know, and although 
there is no place like home, es- 
pecially when that home is the dear 
old Grange, and you are in it — 
and Daisy Warriner, carelessly fling- 
ing her basket aside, threw herself 
on her knees before Mrs. Fielding, 
and taking hold of her hands, im- 
planted a loving kiss upon them 
—‘yet Holmwood loses half its 
charm and brightness when Paul 
is away. There, I know you will 
indorse that sentiment heartily 
enough! I shall be so glad to see 
him again, and hear all about Lon- 
don, and whether he has enjoyed 
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himself; but of course he has ! she 
added in a confident tone, with a 
stress on the ‘ of course.’ 

A shade passed undeniably over 
the mother’s brow as she listened ; 
maternal love such as hers is quick 
in perception even to a misfortune. 
Adoring her only son, and trembling 
lest aught should happen to disturb 
the even current of his life, she was 
given to fancying trials and trou- 
bles in prospect for him, which 
were often but the offsprings of an 
anxious imagination. In ¢he great 
event which would be for him the 
turning-point of bliss or woe, name- 
ly matrimony, she had been wofully 
disappointed. In spite of Sybil 
Ashton’s manifold attractions and 
wealth—for she was an heiress— 
Paul’s mother, her faculties sharp- 
ened by infinite affection, detected 
faults in the fiancée which in her 
estimation were in nowise balanced 
by beauty and riches. She hated 
imperfection in temper, and a crav- 
ing for general admiration, which 
to her ideas augured wondrously 
ill for a quiet existence, and boded 
far from a cloudless future for Paul, 
whose temperament was singularly 
sensitive, and whose habits were 
very domestic; moreover, his no- 
tions of women’s conduct were un- 
usually strict. But the die was cast. 
Sybil Ashton was to be his wife, 
whether she was suited to him or 
otherwise ; and Mrs. Fielding, know- 
ing that remonstrance or advice 
would avail nothing, and merely 
raise up an ill-feeling against her- 
self, kept her fears and regrets 
within her own breast, and essayed 
to hope for the best. She had 
cherished for long years a desire 
that Daisy, the orphan of an old 
and valued friend, and the purest 
and gentlest of beings, should be 
Paul’s wife; and the announcement 
of his betrothal to Sybil fell like a 
thunderbolt upon her, dispersing 
all her pleasant visions and plans. 
Instead of little Daisy, whom she 
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loved already as though she had 
been her own child, a stranger 
maiden, with a haughty face and 
imperious ways, was to become an 
inmate ofthe old walls within which 
most of her happy and peaceful 
married life had been spent ; and 
although loth to leave the roof that 
would shelter Paul’s head, she had 
resolved to seek another dwelling 
when he brought home his bride. 

‘I trust that Paul Aas enjoyed 
himself,’ she said after a pause, 
during which her features had borne 
a sadder expression than usual. 
‘But there is no certainty of hap- 
piness in this world, Daisy; and 
tears glistened on her lashes as she 
spoke in a hopeless tone, which 
went straight to her hearer’s heart; 
and, by way of sympathy, Daisy’s 
orbs grew humid too. 

‘Of course he has been a great 
deal with Sybil in London, which 
in itself is a pleasure to him ; that 
is, ifshe has been kind and gentle 
all the while; but Sybil’s moods 
are a little changeable, you know. 
Daisy, do you like her?’ she asked 
suddenly, looking full into the girl’s 
face, as if to try and read a truth- 
ful answer to her query in the frank 
blue eyes and mobile face; but 
whether Daisy was embarrassed by 
the bluntness of the question, or 
whether she disliked avowing her 
real sentiments on the subject of 
Miss Ashton, she flushed scarlet 
and lowered her white lids for a 
moment before she replied. 

‘Yes, I like her,’ she said hesi- 
tatingly ; ‘that is, sometimes. She 
is so strange, and appears now and 
then to hate the sight of me, but 
perhaps it is all fancy on my part. 
Anyway, she loves Paul ; and if she 
had ten thousand faults, I should 
forgive them all for the sake of 
that one virtue.’ 

‘Do you like Paul so much, 
then, that those who appreciate 
him find favour in your eyes?’ in- 
terrogated the mother, curious to 
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discover Daisy’s real feelings to- 
wards him; and yet reluctant to 
find her fears confirmed, that the 
girl cherished an unfortunate at- 
tachment, which could only bring 
her misery. 

‘ Like Paul! I Jove him with all 
my heart! was the frank answer 
given warmly and honestly. ‘ And 
who could help loving him, that 
knew him—the best, dearest, and 
noblest of human beings! I do not 
believe there is any one to compare 
with him in the world — except 
one, perhaps,’ she murmured soffo 
voce, with a pretty blush, but the 
reservation did not reach her com- 
panion’s ears. 

‘Come, dear, do not look so sad, 
or Paul will not believe how happy 
we are to have him back again ; and 
here he is ! she exclaimed joyfully, 
as she flew out on the lawn, at the 
extremity ofwhich Paul’s figure was 
visible. He walked slowly, and his 
face looked terribly white and wan, 
while his eyes were tired and down- 
cast ; but when his glance fell upon 
his mother—who had risen from 
her seat and waited to welcome him 
at the window—it was as full of 
affection as ever. His first em- 
brace was for her, and then he 
stooped and touched Daisy’s fore- 
head with his lips, and as he did 
so, a heavy sigh escaped him in- 
voluntarily. ; 

‘Why, Paul, what ails you ?’ Dai- 
sy asked in surprise; and, attract- 
ed by her words to his appearance, 
his mother gazed at him anxiously. 
The two pairs of eyes, though in 
truth they were filled with tender- 
ness for him, yet seemed to him a 
difficult ordeal to stand in the per- 
turbed state of his mind; and de- 
sirous of avoiding any explanation 
until he felt calmer and braver, he 
forced a slight laugh, and began 
busying himself in divesting his 
pocket of two small cases. The 
first one he opened and presented 
to Daisy; it contained a locket in 
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the form of two hearts united by a 
lovers’ wreath, and surmounted by 
the letters D. W. and E. F. in tur- 
quoises. ‘The girl examined her 
gift with delight, and blushing rosy 
red handed it for Mrs. Fielding’s 
inspection. 

‘What is the meaning of the 
letters E. F.?’ she asked in aston- 
ishment, after some moments spent 
in puzzling her head over the device. 

Paul and Daisy exchanged glan- 
ces, and in Paul’s face, in spite of 
his misery, a gleam of mischief was 
visible as he replied : 

‘E. F., mother? They mean 
“ever faithful,” to be sure! Daisy 
is a good true-hearted little thing, 
and soI fancied the words were 
very applicable.’ 

Mrs. Fielding thought so too, 
and then she fell to wondering 
whether Paul really knew of the 
extent of Daisy’s faithful love for 
him, or surely he would never have 
been so thoughtlessly cruel as to 
try her feelings by such a present. 
It appeared such a tockery to 
offer to one who was the victim of 
an unrequited affection, the em- 
blem of happy and mutual love. 
She was aroused from her reverie 
by the tones of her son’s voice 
sounding strange and broken to 
her ears. 

‘And here is something for you, 
mother, which I know you will not 
fail to prize ? and he put into her 
hand a beautifully painted minia- 
ture of himself. He had taken it 
off Sybil Ashton’s desk as he left 
her, thinking that she would not 
care to keep it when she could cast 
him off so heartlessly. Mrs. Field- 
ing stared at the portrait aghast, 
and then at the original. His face, 
pale as ashes, yet bore an impas- 
sive look. save an uncontrollable 
quiver on his mouth, and a tor- 
tured expression in his deep honest 
eyes. 

‘Paul, what on earth is the 
meaning of this? Why, this picture 
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belongs to Sybil! she exclaimed 
hastily. 

‘It means that— But poor Paul 
broke down completely ; while his 
mother, in utter consternation, saw 
him bow his head on the table, and 
fancied, horror-struck, that a sound 
very much resembling a sob burst 
from his breast. In another min- 
ute both she and Daisy were beside 
him, listening to his incoherent 
words. 

‘Sybil and I have parted, mo- 
ther—parted for ever; and I feel 
as if it will be difficult for me to 
look up again. It seems as if the 
world had grown suddenly dark, 
and that life has no more hope or 
light for me. But do not blame er. 
It is all my fault; I cannot make 
her as happy as she desires to be, 
so it was better to say good-bye.’ 

Mrs. Fielding’s lips—although 
her nature was good and amiable— 
curled a little scornfully at the notion 
of her son failing to make any wo- 
man happy ; and she could not help 
resenting inwardly that Miss Ashton 
was so difficult to please. It struck 
her that Daisy ought to be in a hea- 
ven of bliss, now that Paul was free 
again, and she turned quickly to 
look at her ; but Daisy’s young face 
was bathed in tears, and Paul’s un- 
happiness was reflected sympathis- 
ingly in her whole countenance. 
Believing, as she fully did, in the 
existence of excellence in human 
nature, Mrs. Fielding could hardly 
bring herself to credit that so much 
unselfishness found a place in a 
woman’s heart, that Daisy could so 
utterly forget the fufilment of her 
own desire in sorrow for Paul’s evi- 
dent unhappiness. 

Paul lifted up his head in a little 
while, to find his mother’s eyes 
fixed tearfully upon him. There was 
an expression of pity in them too ; 
and although it was his mother 
who pitied him, his pride rebelled 
against it. Both she and Daisy 
were silent, knowing that such suf- 
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fering as his could not be amelior- 
ated by any attempts at consola- 
tion. Probably in that very mo- 
ment, when the bitterness of losing 
Sybil was fresh, he exaggerated her 
merits tenfold within himself, and 
felt that nothing would ever recon- 
cile him to his loss. Time alone 
was the only healer for his ailment. 
He longed to be alone, to be able 
to indulge in his grief without wit- 
nesses ; to be able to dwell undis- 
turbed on Sybil’s image that filled 
his whole heart, until the thought 
that he never again should clasp 
her to him or call her ‘ wife’ drove 
him, calm, sensible, reasonable be- 
ing as he was, nigh to a frenzy of 
which he felt ashamed. He loved 
the two sympathising faces beside 
him, and yet he hated their pre- 
sence. Sybil, cruel, heartless, and 
fickle, was all he wanted upon 
earth. Her faults were dearer in his 
eyes than others’ virtues ; her very 
jealousy that had separated them 
was precious to him, since it proved 
that she loved him. He had done 
his duty, and conscience was ap- 
proving, but life seemed an utter 
blank, and existence without Sy- 
bil was worthless. To crown all, 
the thought that the woman he 
loved would belong to another 
kept rising before him, and crish- 
ing all hope and brightness out of 
his breast. And this was the man, 
broken in spirit, weary of living, of 
whom Mrs. Ashton had spoken so 
rashly, of whom even Sybil herself 
had been sceptical ! 

‘I think I'll go and take a turn 
in the garden—the air may do me 
good,’ Paul said quietly ; and with- 
out a word his companions let him 
pass out. 

Then the two women looked at 
each other, and after the fashion of 
their sex both cried and embraced, 
and then grew calmer. 

‘Daisy, murmured the elder 
lady after a pause, ‘now that the 
matter is ended, it is a relief to me 
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to tell you that the idea of Paul’s 
marriage with Sybil Ashton has 
caused me infinite painand anxiety. 
She is not suited to him in the very 
least.’ 

‘She is not half good enough 
for him,’ Daisy answered warmly, 
while she looked angry and indig- 
nant. ‘I feel certain that the rup- 
ture is her doing and not his, and 
yet with his usual kindness and 
consideration he wants us to be- 
lieve he only is in fault. It breaks 
my heart to see dear Paul suffer 
so!’ And big tears came into the 
girl’s blue eyes, making them look 
like violets glistening with dew. 

‘He may get over it, and learn 
to be thankful that a rupture has 
occurred !’ the mother said fervent- 
ly. Her wish was father to the 
hope, but she was in truth doubtful 
of so happy a result. She knew 
Paul’s true steadfast nature too 
well to think that he would easily 
forget one that he had allowed to 
creep into his heart, until losing 
Sybil was like losing a part of him- 
self. ‘And perhaps, Daisy, some 
one may console him completely for 
Miss Ashton,’ Mrs. Fielding add- 
ed with a meaning look. She was 
not fitted to be jesuitical in the 
least, and her attempt to discover 
how the land lay was puny and 
futile. 

‘I trust and pray he may soon 
be himself again 

And as Daisy spoke, Mrs. Field- 
ing wondered that her face did not 
change or colour. The pretty blue 
eyes shone with honest feeling, but 
there was no love-light in their 
depths as they met Paul’s mother’s 
penetrating gaze; and the soft 
rosy lips, when they uttered a wish 
for Paul’s renewed peace of mind, 
had no nervous tremble upon them, 
such as a concealed attachment, 
with its attendant fears and hopes, 
would have given. The very can- 


dour on the white brow was unpro- 
mising ; yet Mrs. Fielding went on : 
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‘It seems a strange time to talk 
of Paul’s future happiness, just as 
he has returned to us, broken and 
miserable ; but we are all apt to be 
selfish, you know, Daisy,and I have 
had so many painful hours lately, 
that I cannot help wishing I had 
something pleasant and peaceful 
to look forward to.’ 

‘I wish I could give you peace 
and happiness for the rest of your 
life,’ murmured Daisy affectionate- 
ly, nestling up to Mrs. Fielding’s 
side, and stroking her plump white 
hand caressingly. 

‘ And so you can!’ 

‘I? exclaimed the girl in un- 
feigned surprise. 

“Yes, you; by making Paul love 
you, and by becoming his wife ! 

Poor Daisy turned as white as 
her namesake flower, and looked 
as though she were on the point of 
swooning, while she let go her 
hold of her companion and shrank 
into herself. She felt terribly like 
a culprit—wicked, and basely un- 
grateful for all the care and ten- 
derness that had been lavished on 
her for long years; but she was 
silent only for a moment, feeling 
that she could not be guilty of de- 
ception for all the world. 

‘Much as I care for Paul, I 
could xever become his wife,’ she 
articulated almost inaudibly, with 
hot cheeks and quivering lips ; but 
she was heard plainly enough. 

‘And why not? Mrs. Fielding 
spoke out sharply, for the first time 
in her life, to the orphan whom 
she had always treated with a mo- 
ther’s love. The sharpness of the 
tone struck cruelly on Daisy’s ears, 
and hanging down her head, she 
stood silent and trembling. 

‘Like the rest of the world!’ 
Mrs. Fielding said bitterly; ‘ap- 
parently sincere, in reality deceit- 
ful. I thought you loved Paul so 
much ; that he was all that is noble 
and good in mankind; that no 
one on earth was to be compared 
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with him ; and yet, like the generali- 
ty of women, when you might se- 
cure this vara avis for yourself, you 
begin to vacillate and to shrink 
back, and are loth to insure happi- 
ness to the man because you are 
not certain of your own mind! 
Daisy, I believed better things of 
you. I did think that you looked 
on Holmwood as your real home— 
upon Paul and myself as the two 
dearest to you in the world! I 
could have staked my existence on 
your affection for us—on your love 
for Paul 

‘I care for you and Paul with 
all my heart,’ sobbed Daisy. ‘I 
shall never forget your kindness to 
me, even if you turn against me 
now and send me from you.’ And 
at the vision of her expulsion from 
the dear old Grange, the girl’s tears 
coursed rapidly down her pale 
cheeks. 

‘ But I could never marry Paul, 
even if he wished it.’ 

Her auditors mouth curled 
scornfully, and with an uncontrol- 
lable gesture she pushed Daisy a 
little away from her; but Daisy 
clung to her arm with gentle force, 
and looked up wistfully and depre- 
catingly into the angry face. 

‘ Again may I ask why it is so 
impossible for you to become my 
son’s wife ?” 

The question was put in a formal 
crushing tone, and Daisy felt that 
it was scarcely the moment for a 
love confidence; but there was 
no help for her. It seemed so hard 
to the lonely child, whose own mo- 
ther was sleeping in her narrow 
grave, that in the very event of 
her life, which to her young heart 
seemed the gravest and most en- 
grossing, she was deprived of a 
single sympathising ear—that no 
single loving voice would whisper 
kind words of hope for her happi- 
ness and Ais. 

‘ Because I love another. I love 
Everard Forrester,’ she said shy- 
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ly; and as she uttered the name, 
the colour came back to her face 
and the light to her eyes. 

Mrs. Fielding stared aghast, as 
she realised the demolition of her 
darling castle in the air. ‘And 
Paul has known this all the while, 
and approves ?” 

Daisy bowed her head in assent. 

‘Both Paul and you have been 
in league to deceive me. Those 
letters on the locket stand for 
Everard Forrester, and not for 
“ Ever faithful.” ’ 

‘ Madre mia, they stand for both! 
Everard and I have been engaged 
for months—ever since the ball at 
Christmas time; but we have been 
obliged to keep our secret, for his 
father has sworn to disinherit him 
if he marries a dowerless girl. So 
we live in hope that some day the 
old man may change his mind, and 
let us be happy. Paul has known 
all about it, but he thought it would 
worry you to hear how uncertain 
everything is. But we never wished 
to deceive you; and you will not 
refuse to give Everard and me your 
blessing when we do marry, will 
you ? she added, raising her plead- 
ing eyes. 

For all answer Mrs. Fielding 
stooped and kissed her, while the 
utter vanity of human desires pass- 
ed through her mind as she did 
so. Paul was a free man. His 
engagement to Sybil was at an end, 
a desideratum which she had long 
had at heart ; but Daisy, the prize 
that she had always looked upon 
as entirely within her son’s grasp, 
was out ofhis reach. Daisy felt a 
tear fall on her face with the em- 
brace she received. 

‘Do not grieve so—Paul will be 
happy yet,’ she said soothingly. 
‘I feel sure that Miss Ashton will 
discover his sterling worth directly 
she thinks she has lost him ; and 
there will be no sacrifice too great 
for her to make, in the hope of 
winning him back.’ 
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‘Ifso, Heaven grant that it may 
turn out for his happiness! So 
good a son surely deserves a good 
wife, and a loving and faithful 
heart ; but to my ideas, Sybil Ash- 
ton will give no more thoughts to 
a discarded lover than she would 
to a worn-out glove.’ 

And Paul, as he paced sadly up 
and down the garden-walk, was of 
his mother’s opinion. Sybil, with 
her manifold attractions, had never 
lacked admirers, even when her be- 
trothed was by her side ; and Paul 
had suffered many a pang in si- 
lence, as he noted the beaming 
smiles she so lavishly dispensed 
to the butterflies around. He 
knew that expostulation was use- 
less with one so wilful and spoilt 
as his beautiful love, so he had 
controlled himself, and had trust- 
ed to the effects of his own deep 
affection to wean her from all that 
was distasteful in his sight. Once 
his wife, he felt assured her fancy 
would never run astray, and, guard- 
ed by the shield of his mighty af- 
fection, he thought, like Czesar’s 
spouse, she should never even be 
suspected ; but now, absent from 
him, free to accept the addresses 
of other men, beset by flatterers, 
intoxicated by the admiration 
which was her due, poor Paul 
knew that there was no stability 
of feeling in her on which he could 
anchor a hope that he would not 
be easily forgotten. 

The evening shadows had fallen, 
but through the gloom he fancied 
he saw Sybil’s eyes flashing bright- 
ly, and her proud lips smiling 
sweetly, although it was but a mat- 
ter of hours since he and she had 
said good-bye. The fancy was bad 
enough, cutting him to the soul, 
and Paul strove to drive it away 
from him. ‘Surely,’ he murmured 
to himself, ‘ she will bury the dead 
love quite out of sight ere she looks 
upon a fresh one with favour.’ 

Fortunately for him, the gift of 
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clairvoyance is a rare one, or the 
suffering of his sleepless sight would 
have been tenfold greater. 


It was about ten days after his 
return to Holmwood that Paul en- 
tered the breakfast-room one morn- 
ing with an open letter in his hand, 
andhis face whiter and more weary- 
looking than ever. 

‘ Daisy,’ he said, in a low voice, 
which he tried vainly to steady, 
while an ashen hue crept over his 
features, ‘here is news for both 
you and me. Everard’s father, 
seized with apoplexy, died sudden- 
ly yesterday, and Everard Forrester, 
master of his actions at last, comes 
to Holmwood as soon as the fune- 
ral is over. Let me be the first to 
congratulate you on your future 
happiness ; and he pressed a bro- 
therly kiss on her blooming face. 
‘ And now, Daisy, congratulate me 
in return. Sybil Ashton has forgot- 
ten me already, and has pledged 
herself to old Sir> Courtenay 
Hayes ! 


PART IIL. 


EVERARD FORRESTER proved no 
laggard in love, and as soon as the 
proper period of mourning for his 
father had expired, he hastened to 
make Daisy his wife ; so that be- 
fore the autumnal leaves had all 
been swept away in a wintry blast, 
she was back from her honeymoon, 
lightening the old Grange fora while 
with her bright face ere she left it 
to become the mistress of a home 
of her own. 

To Paul the seasons seemed all 
alike, now that no single gleam of 
sunshine visited his breast. And 
as the close of the year drew on, 
he threw himself partly into the 
excitement of field sports, in order 
to find oblivion from thought, which 
the quietude of his fireside denied 
him. Meanwhile, Sybil Ashton 
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passed sleepless nights and feverish 
days, thinking over her coming mar- 
riage, or ‘death,’ as she inwardly 
called it. Paul was in her heart 
and in her head, and the more she 
essayed to drive away his memory, 
the more his image seemed to cling 
to her. 

The tidings of Daisy’s wedding 
had awakened her to the know- 
ledge that her insane jealousy had 
indeed been groundless, and as a 
natural consequence of such a con- 
clusion, her love for Paul had in- 
creased tenfold. And even in all 
her unhappiness there was inex- 
pressible balm in the belief that he 
had been true to the core, even 
while she had so wickedly doubted 
him. Alas, and she had reaped 
the punishment of her mad scepti- 
cism by the sacrifice of her whole 
life ; for it appeared impossible to 
her to break the chain whose links 
she had flung round herself in folly 
and pique. If she had been less 
dutiful she would have resented her 
mother’s conduct; but no longer 
imperious or wilful, struck down 
by the weight of misery, she al- 
lowed herself to be guided by Mrs. 
Ashton in everything, feeling a 
blank despair, with which she had 
no energy to cope. 

It was at Mrs. Ashton’s desire 
that Sybil consented to visit the 
country place which was to be her 
own; but when Mrs. Ashton had 
manceuvred to throw her daughter 
more with her affianced husband 
than she could be in the gaieties 
of London, she had not been aware 
that Ravenshill—Sir Courtenay’s 
residence—was situated within a 
few miles of Holmwood Grange. 

It was too late to draw back, 
when arrangements for the move 
were made, without exciting Sir 
Courtenay’s curiosity, so she al- 
lowed the plan to be carried out, 
resolved to guard vigilantly against 
a chance meeting between Sybil 
and her old love. And Sybil her- 
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self, to her credit be it averred, 
was unwilling to risk an interview 
which could only render her more 
unfit for pursuing the path in life 
that Fate had marked out for her. 

Ravenshill was one of the show- 
places of the county—a handsome 
brick structure with mullioned win- 
dows, and a vast amount of ela- 
borate fretwork ; and the large 
grounds were laid out carefully, 
but in a formal Italian style. 

Like its owner, o/d Sir Cour- 
tenay Hayes—as Paul had irrever- 
ently styled him—the place bore 
upon it rather an old-fashioned as- 
pect. The baronet, whose lineage 
was long, and whose coffers were 
overflowing, was, in truth, a little 
given to pomposity and prosiness ; 
but in spite of his age and his 
Grandisonian manners, hewas very 
popular with the fair sex. Sy- 
bil Ashton, whom he had chosen 
for a wife from amidst myriads of 
beauties that had fluttered and 
blushed at the approach of so eli- 
gible a farti, would doubtless have 
respected and liked him as a friend, 
but found him unutterably distaste- 
ful asa lover. His little weaknesses, 
that all flesh is heir to, were exag- 
gerated by her into grave faults ; 
and notwithstanding the liberality 
and kindness he always displayed 
towards her and hers, for her mo- 
ther participated in the goods that 
were poured into the daughter’s 
lap, Sybil shrank from him and his 
companionship with an uncon- 
trollable repugnance that was often 
scarcely disguised. But Sir Cour- 
tenay, frank and straightforward 
himself, never dreamt that the wo- 
man who had accepted him, with- 
out any apparent coercion, could 
be so worldly and false as to have 
done so from mere motives of in- 
terest, more especially as Sybil, 
having money, did not require to 
sell herself for riches or land. 

Her engagement to Paul, by the 
express desire of Mrs, Ashton, had 
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been kept secret, and Sir Courtenay, 
an Aaditué of London, had never 
heard of any former attachment on 
the part of his betrothed. 

Paul was fully revenged for all 
the misery Sybil had inflicted on 
him in the never-ceasing regret she 
felt. Oftentimes, when an unbear- 
able sense of wretchedness stole 
over her, she felt an impulse to 
fling herself on the baronet’s cle- 
mency, and, confessing her uncon- 
querable attachment to Paul, im- 
plore her freedom. 

It appeared to her that to be rid 
of Sir Courtenay, even without Paul, 
would be bliss in comparison to 
the torture she would suffer in be- 
coming Lady Hayes, forced to con- 
ceal a breaking heart beneath a 
conventional smile. But her cour- 
age to be honest and true never 
reached a height ere it was dashed 
away by the covert sneers and re- 
proaches of her mother, who with 
her usual shrewdness divined the gi- 
gantic struggle in the poor girl’s soul. 
And thus the date of the unlucky 
marriage had been fixed without a 
word of remonstrance escaping the 
victim’s lips. 

The very luxuries surrounding 
her, instead of reconciling her to 
her lot, were loathsome in her sight, 
as she recollected how they were 
to be gained ; and the prospect of 
living half her days in such close 
contiguity to Paul, and yet sepa- 
rated from him by an impassable 
barrier, was one on which she 
looked with infinite alarm. For 
Sybil never quibbled with her con- 
science, and she knew quite well 
that if she tried to do her duty by 
Sir Courtenay, Paul’s presence 
would be the worst thing in the 
world to assist her efforts; for she 
fully believed that her love for him: 
was ten thousand times stronger 
than herself, and she never indulged 
in such sophistry as to suppose that 
when Paul was sole master of her 
feelings, she could look upon him 
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coldly and unmoved, for the simple 
reason that her hand was ano- 
ther’s. 

It was not a pleasant sight to 
witness Sir Courtenay and his be- 
trothed pacing side by side in the 
silent shrubberies of Ravenshill. 
They were as ill-mated as May and 
December ; he, with his tall figure 
bent, and with the frosts of age 
crowning his head; and she, with 
a form of youth and grace, and 
with bright tresses on her brow that 
flashed beneath the sunlight. Yet, 
strange to say, he was the plea- 
santer sight of the two ; for though 
his gait was slouching, and his fea- 
tures bore on them the hard grip 
of Time’s fingers, yet there was a 
serenity in his eyes and a genial 
smile upon his lips. 

Sybil’s haughty beauty was in as 
great perfection as ever, save that 
she was white—as white as the 
snowdrops that reared their little 
heads on the wintry paths; but sor- 
row had not dimmed the fire of 
her glance, or given her a meeker 
bearing. In truth, to all appear- 
ance she had grown prouder and 
more stately than before ; but her 
mouth wore a perpetual curve that 
savoured more of bitterness than 
laughter, and her voice was less 
musical than it was wont to be; at 
times it sounded strangely hard and 
harsh, and, worse than all else, the 
thick lashes fell continually over 
the gray eyes, not from shyness, 
but from duplicity ; for Sybil dared 
not let Sir Courtenay read the tale 
that those eyes would have told. 

Many a time already, had he 
caught a fleeting glance, he would 
have doubted the truth of Sybil’s 
nature, and have known that she 
who was on the eve of solemnly 
swearing before God's altar that 
she would hold to him, and him 
only, would be a miserable and a 
perjured woman. But Sybil’s eye- 
lids were usually downcast, and 
she submitted to Sir Courtenay’s 
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caress although she never returned 
it; and if an involuntary shudder 
stole over her at his slightest touch, 
woman’s wit invented an excuse 
that was readily believed in. 

Only once had Sybil looked on 
Paul since they had parted. 

She and her mother and Sir 
Courtenay were driving through 
the lonely country lanes when a 
horseman passed, at the sight of 
whom Sybil’s breath came quick, 
and her heart fluttered like a bird’s. 
Paul, with a grave bow to all the 
party, passed quietly on his way, 
and was quickly out of sight. 

‘You know Fielding?’ Sir Cour- 
tenay asked unconcernedly. There 
had been no signs of agitation in 
the fair face opposite to him to ex- 
cite surprise or suspicion. Sybil’s 
cheek, in lieu of blushing, had only 
blanched a shade or so, and the 
friendly lashes quite concealed the 
sadness in her eyes as they followed 
Paul’s retreating figure. 

‘Yes, slightly,’ Mrs. Ashton an- 
swered at once, with her usual 
aplomb, ‘We met him some time 
ago in London.’ 

‘Fielding is my nearest neigh- 
bour, and the most popular man 
in the county; a gentleman and a 
scholar, and the best hand at taking 
a fence I know. I must make you 
better acquainted. I have invited’ 
him several times lately to Ravens- 
hill, but he has always refused on 
some plea or other.’ 

Sybil listened to the panegyrics 
on her former lover, and felt that 
she had never liked her future hus- 
band so much as when he was 
praising Paul, but she said nothing. 

‘Let Ravenshill begin its hos- 
pitalities after Sybil’s marriage, Sir 
Courtenay, I beg of you. At pre- 
sent my own health requires quie- 
tude, and I shall be grateful if you 
grant it,’ the elder lady coaxed 
persuasively. 

The baronet assented, while he 
wondered to what degree of robust- 
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ness his future mother-in-law as- 
pired, since with such blooming 
cheeks and so portly a form she 
confessed to being an invalid. 

And so the days slipped by in 
quietude at palatial Ravenshill, but 
each one seemed darker and dark- 
er to her whose death in life was 
so Near. 

None could have recognised in 
the girl, cast hopelessly down on 
the floor of her room, with the 
door fast locked to keep out pry- 
ing witnesses to her bitter grief—a 
weeping Magdalen, with her long 
hair hanging carelessly down her fair 
shoulders, and her eyes dimmed 
with tears—the cold and scornful 
beauty that Sybil was to the world. 
But poorSybil’s strength was oozing 
fast, and since she had noted the 
pallor on Paul’s face when she saw 
him last, and her heart had whis- 
pered that that pallor came from 
loss of her, she had lost even the 
false courage that wounded pride 
or vanity had lent her for a little 
while. And Sir Courtenay, as he 
marked how fragile the girl had 
suddenly become, and how much 
the rounded cheek had lost its con- 
tour, loaded her with presents and 
kindness that made her position 
doubly difficult ; for she could have 
better confessed the truth to one 
who was less generous and con- 
siderate to her. So the time went 
on, and Sybil remained dumb. 

It wanted but three days to the 
wedding, and Sybil counted each 
moment with a desperate feeling 
at her heart. The sun had gone 
down in all his glory, and the cool 
air stirred the leaves, making them 
rustle softly and pleasantly. Sybil, 
glad to leave the house that she 
looked upon as a lifelong prison, 
strolled slowly on the lawn. Sir 
Courtenay had been out hunting 
all day, and the evening meal was 
postponed until his return. As the 
shadows slanted down darker on 
the earth, Mrs, Ashton grew anx- 
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ious, and Sybil, even though en- 
grossed by her own sorrow, fell to 
wondering what had delayed Sir 
Courtenay’s return so long. Per- 
chance—and Sybil, with her pulse 
quickening at the very thought, and 
shrinking like a guilty thing within 
herself as she recognised a thrill of 
joy at the bare notion of freedom 
—something had happened. But 
the fancy was quickly dispelled by 
the sight ofthe baronet slowly riding 
uptothe gates. His features were so 
grave and white that they elicited a 
remark from Mrs. Ashton at once. 

‘Is anything the matter? she 
asked. 

‘Very much the matter. We had 
an excellent run, but the sport was 
spoiled by a fearful accident—a 
man, and one of the best riders in 
the county too, crushed under his 
horse. We picked him up, and 
carried him home. Poor fellow! 
he just breathes, and that’s all ! 

‘Who is he?’ 

‘Fielding, you know, whom 
we— But he was interrupted by 
a shrill cry of anguish that seemed 
to rend the air. 

‘Paul! And Sybil fell senseless 
on the earth. 


The wedding-day arrived, but 
she who was to have been the bride 
was raving in paroxysms of brain- 
fever ; and Sir Courtenay, as he list- 
ened with strained ear to the name 
of ‘ Paul,’ that the poor pale lips 
kept repeating over and over again, 
felt his anger at having been duped 
melt into a sincere compassion for 
the sufferer. 

And while Sybil hovered on the 
confines of the tomb, Paul, whose 
life had been despaired of, was 
slowly regaining his strength. Hea- 
ven had hearkened to his mother’s 
prayers, and had spared her only 
son. 

When at last he was suffici- 
ently restored to health to be able 
to creep about the Grange, a mere 
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shadow, it is true, Sir Courtenay 
Hayes visited him. Those who 
saw Paul Fielding after that inter- 
view could hardly have believed that 
he was the same man who had risen 
that day pale and weary and hope- 
less. A bright light was in his 
eyes, a smile played on his mouth, 
and hope lived in his heart, for he 
had heard words whose potent in- 
fluence, he thought, would have 
snatched him even from the jaws 
of the grave. He had heard that 
Sybil loved him, and that he or 
death would alone possess her! 
And he never doubted that she 
would live. His Sybil, so beautiful 
and so bright and so beloved! He 
felt that the mighty love he had for 
her must shield her from every 
harm. Confident that happiness 
had come to him at last, he went 
to Ravenshill to claim his wife ; 
but his heart sank as he bent over 
Sybil, and saw, not only a pallid 
face and wasted form, but eyes 
burning with feverish light, and 
parched lips dropping incoherent 
words. Stooping low, he strove to 
catch their meaning, and as he list- 
ened, he knew that the throbs of 
Sybil’s heart came faint and slow. 
‘It was pity that made him keep 
to me so long!’ she murmured in 
piteous accents. ‘It is you, Paul, 
who have decided our future, in 
choosing between Daisy Warriner 
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and me! You have never loved 
me, Paul !’ 

Not loved her! And the man’s 
strong nature melted into the tears 
of an infant, while he seized her in 
his arms, and strained her to him 
desperately, sending up a frantic 
prayer to Heaven to spare her to 
him. Not loved her! when ever 
since the miserable day they had 
parted his life had been a blank, 
and death would have been a boon 
unspeakable ! 

‘Sybil, Sybil! he implored, as 
though the persuasion of his accents 
would penetrate her ear. ‘See, I 
am here; no one can separate us 
now, my own—my wife !’ 

‘Wife The last word struck 
a chord in her wandering brain. 
Shivering all over, she started from 
his hold, and clasping her poor thin 
hands together, fixed her gaze on 
his face. 

‘Wife! Sir Courtenay, no, no; 
not your wife! I cannot, I dare not 
be your wife, for I love Paul—Paul 
who is dead—crushed ! ButI shall 
see him again; not here, but there!’ 
and she pointed upwards, opening 
her eyes wide. In that moment she 
recognised Fielding. 

‘Paul! I Aave come to you!’ she 
cried out joyfully, flinging her arms 
round his neck, and smiling up 
brightly in his face. And in that 
caress she passed away from earth. 





MODERN VERSIONS OF THE CLASSICS. 
THE LESSON OF THE LEAF-FALL, 
(From Simonides the Ceian.) 


—.—— 


I. 


Naucut that is human dureth long: 
And well the old-world poem ran— 
* As fall the leaves, so falleth man.’ 

Yet who will heed that warning song ? 


Il. 


The ear, but not the heart, we ope, 
When come those words to us addressed ; 
For still there burneth in the breast 

The oft delusive fire of Hope. 


III. 


Life’s happy flowers resolved to tend 
Through sunshine hours, presumptuous man 
Formeth bold scheme and daring plan, 
Which never gain their purposed end. 


IV. 


We live as though there were no death— 
As though our being’s boundless wealth 
No limit knew, nor failing health 

Came ever down to stop the breath. 


V. 


O fools and blind, to quite forget 
How soon our youth-tide passeth by : 
How soon within the darkening sky 
Our very sun of life shall set ! 


VI. 


Then be life’s lesson, from life’s goal, 
Well laid to heart and understood — 
In all that’s beautiful and good 

Delight betimes, O man, thy soul. 
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